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Tue first thing that struck us in Mr. De Roos’s Personal Narrative 
of Travels in the United States is, that in order to view that great 
nation, he had a month’s leave of absence from Halifax, of which 
nine days were unhappily consumed in his to New York. 
We were therefore tempted to settle the lieutenant’s chronology, and 
find his time was occupied in the following manner:— : 

At New York he landed after nightfall, 24th May, 1826, 
“ guided by the lights of the city,” and proceeded with his companion, 
Major Yorke, to the theatre. 'The next morning, (May 25,) “ being 
anxious to push or,” at twelve o'clock he embarked in the steam-boat 
for Philadelphia; passed with the greatest rapidity by numerous 
detached farms and houses, “as far as he could distinguish objects 
through an odious fog ;” arrived at Trenton at nine at night ; embarked 
the next morning (26th) at five for Philadelphia, and arrived there 
at ten. “ As we were (observes the lieutenant) only to stop there two 
hours, we immediately proceeded to deliver our letters.” At twelve, 
sure enough, he proceeded to Baltimore, where he arrived at three 
in the morning of the 27th, and found there was just room for his 
companion and himself in a coach which was to start at half-past 
Jour. At twelve on the same day, Saturday, to his great joy, he 
arrived at Washington; and on Monday the 29th, at seven o’cloc 


ceeded towards Philade which he reached at night on the 31st 
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having found, unlackily, that the mail had started, was obliged to 
stay five hours in that city, and then went.off in an accommodation 
stage for Boston. In the afternoon of the third day, (9th June,) 
arrived at Boston too late for the table d’héte, and sec a passage 
in the Eastport packet, which sailed at four o’clock. 


Mr. De Roos’s time was therefore arranged as follows :— 

New Vork ....ccccccocesectsaevestte: voce cvece 
Fog and journey to Philadelphia 98 oneness 
Philadelphia 1........cceccecercees o| soucbeste 
Journey to Washington .....+++++0. coe -seves 
Washington........00+ see ed cesccccses eSeeeeee 
Journey to Baltimore .........00.+0+e00 
At Baltimore © <....... .....ccccccsecsscece eee 
Journey to Philadelphia... supcoecedecvanigene 
At Philadelphia ...... secseccecs e+ pecccesecsee 
Journey to New York eccccecese 
At Maw Vege sccccnccsessscopvenahtesced soeece 
Journey to Boston 
At Boston, that indefinite aiccion of a 

day, which is between too late for din- 

ner and 4 P.M. 3 SAY ssrecccerssereeeeeeee gig Gay. 


The gallant lieutenant was thas sixteen days in the United States, 
besides a day that he was detained on his retara at Eastport, a village 
on the boundary towards New Brunswick. Of his sixteen days, eight- 
and-a-half were spent in rest, respec Ai and observation; the 
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remainder in locomotion, in steamers, in fog, one Meee coaches. 


We do not make this analysis to detract from the lieutenant’s merit. 
The briefness of his stay in the United States displays his activity 
not less than his patriotism ; for he observes, on sailing from Eastport 
in an English vessel, “ I must confess, that finding myself once more 
under English aleum, was not a little agreeable to me.” But though 
an abode of three weeks under a foreign jurisdiction was too long 
for his feelings, it was necessarily too a soa, apes x him to give 
much novel information of the ¢oun y as the 

‘ leading facts concerning it have been cone ey inca: Ha 
It was known, before Mr. De Roos’s visit, t ae sb agra 
inhabited by a people of Teutonic extraction, 
derived from the Saxon, acquainted with m 
it was indeed sufficiently esta 
them, before our trave saw some 0 
from the Philadelphia steam-boat. In 
America are less obvious, so it 
thing worth relating, than if e tehpeien, rn 
for the first time, to Timbuctoo. — ete 
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proof of the advantage which he has over travellers in general—the 
advantage of knowing something. By dint of naturally good abilities, 
aided by seven years study on board his majesty's ships of war, Mr. 
De Roos has made himself acquainted with the head and stern of a 
ship, and with many minor points of knowledge comprehended withia 
those limits; and as some portion of his eight days and a half was 
spent in visits to the dock-yards of Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, he has given some information on a subject of 
interest in this country... Under this head, however, it is desirable te 
separate his facts from his speculations, though both are worthy of 
attention. , 

First for his facts.—At the yard at Washington he saw two frigates 
on the slips; one constructed on the latest and most approved 
principles of the American builders. “ Her timbers were close together, 
her shape remarkable for a very full bowand a perfectly straight side. 
She had a round stern, bat its rake and flatness, combined with the 
judicious construction of her quarter-galleries, gave it quite the appear- 
ance of being square.”—>p. 17. 

By the way, how strange is the fact, that in the art of ship-building 
every thing is yet entirely empirical ; and that though when a ship is 
built, it can be confidently predicted that it will float, it can scarcely 
be guessed whether it will sail. In a country like England, which is 
indebted, or for a long time believed that it was indebted, for its 
independence to its naval power—with the greatest mechanical inge- 
nuity among the people, and the highest scientific excellence among 
the learned classes, scarcely any thing has been done to ascertain how 
a ship can be best made to sail; very little attempted—very little 
attempted now, though more now than at any former time. The 
Baltimore people were famous in the war for building schooners which, 
as Mr. De expresses it, “ puzzled our cruisers.” In one of the 
rae yards, Mr. De Roos met with a builder who had a book of 

rafts of all the fastest sailing ones; but he adds, “ after an hour 
spent in entreaty I could not induce him to part with one leaf of the 
precious volume. Though provoked at his refusal, I could not help 
admiring the public spirit which dictated his conduct, for the offer I 
made him must aay tempting to a person in his station of life.”* 
—p- 38. Strange that, with all our science, with our boundless means 
of investigating and experimenting, we should be reduced to pirate 
from the empi of American mechanics. 

But the fact is, that there are scores of the most trifling matters to 
which more attention has been paid, than to this.—To return to Mr. 


De Roos. 
a hahne Sy expedient called Porter’ ain ape by coi 
a "s a itor, 

te Porter (a ittle gentleman with an enormous cocked hat 
who is swaggering at, and as Mr. De Roos calls it, puzzling the 
an squadron ). The Americans, it seems, have 
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not had money enough to spend on dry docks, and they have adopted 
this expedient for examining the bottoms of vessels where there is little 
tide. The hauling up was easy, but the ground had given way under 
her stern, and the inclination had been altered, so that Mr. De Roos 
doubts very much whether she will ever be got down again. But 
this is a speculation. We will bet two to one she will. Besides, if 
she is not, it is no objection to the plan, (in which the mechanical 
enterprise of the Americaus shines,) for the substratum may, in another 
instance, easily be made firm. 

At the same place is a foundry of tanks, and a manufactory of 
blocks, the shells of which are made of several pieces bolted together. 
They are said to be stronger than those made by the boasted machinery 
at Portsmouth; and the operation, Mr. De Roos says, is “ undoubtedly 
much less complicated.” ‘* The sheds,” he says, “ under which they 
build their ships, are not of an approved construction.””—p. 18. Is Mr. 
De Roos aware how recently it is that ships were first built under 
sheds in England ? 

At Philadelphia he saw on the stocks, the Pennsylvania, a three- 
decker, which is said, by the Americans, to be the largest ship in the 
world; “ but,” says Mr. De Roos, “I believe her scantling to be 
nearly the same as that of our Nelson. There were not more than 
twenty people employed about her; but every thing was in readiness, 
so that at an emergency she could soon belaunched. She has a round 
stern, and mounts 135 guns, including those on her gangways. There 
was also a round-sterned 60 gun frigate on the stocks. I was struck 
with the circumstance of her having a trough of rock-salt running 
fore and aft her kelson, and learned that this application was supposed 
to possess a chymical property of preserving the wood from decay.” 
—p. 41. This is the thousand and second scheme against dry-rot 
and wet-rot. ‘The tanks intended for the frigate, formed a platform ; 
the wing tanks being fitted to the side of the vessel.” This is au 
improvement. It seems to be a plan with the Americans to allow 
their ships to continue on the stocks till wanted for service. They 
are probably enabled to preserve them much better in that state than 
in ordinary in their harbours. ‘The plan would be worthy of conside- 
ration here; but in America, the necessity for it is more imperative ; 
as the waters of many of the American harbours, and probably the 
rapid changes of temperature, are destructive to ships in ordinary. 

The yard at New York is not much larger than that at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. De Roos there saw a 60 gun frigate building ; and went 
on board the Boston, a sloop of 20 guns. To avoid the weakness 
resulting from the break, which is always made (in England) in the 
after part of the lower decks of vessels of this description, in order 
to give greater accommodation to the officers, it was laid so as to 
form a plane inclining to the stern. . 

Another peculiarity of the American vessels is the flatness of their 
decks. The object of this is to prevent the ship’s sides from being 
forced out by the flattening of an arched deck; and the result is, 
that the lee guns are more easily worked. 

He here saw the Ohio, a two-decker, but with a poop and guns 
on her gangways, carrying 102 guns; in ordinary—not. housed over. 
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A more splendid ship he never beheld; but, though built only seven 
years, rapidly falling to decay from want of common attention and 
care. The remark of Mr. De Roos on this subject is curious. “ I 
afterwards learned that this vessel was an instance of the cunning, 
I will not call it wisdom, which frequently actuates the policy of the 
Americans. They fit out one of the finest specimens of their ship- 
building in a most complete and expensive style, commanded by their 
best officers, and manned with a war compliment of their choicest 
seamen. She proceeds to cruize in the Mediterranean, where she 
falls in with the fleets of the European powers, exhibits before them 
her magnificent equipment, displays her various perfections, and leaves 
them impressed with exaggerated notions of the maritime power of 
the country which sent her forth. She returns to port, having effected 
her object ; and such is the parsimony of the marine department, that 
she is denied the common expences of repair.”’—p. 63. Repairing is 
difficult on account of the want of docks. 

Here too Mr. De Roos saw the extreme difficulty the Americans ex- 
perience in manning their navy ; a large bounty is offered to seamen, 
but it does not procure a sufficient number; and a receiving ship is 
fitted up with masts and yards to drill landsmen. In the course of 
the day he was in the yard; only two men, one a landsman, had been 
procured, with which day’s progress the officer was well satisfied, 
though a frigate and sloop were fitting for sea, and greatly in want of 
hands. The Fulton steam-frigate is considered a failure. | 

In his account of the yard at Boston, nothing is so remarkable, as. 
that, in his short stay there, he was able to visit it at all. It is two miles 
from the city. It is large, nearly 100 acres. ‘Twoships of 102 guns, 
finished, but not launched, were varnished over for the purpose of 
preventing decay. ae 

The mode of building in all the dock-yards is uniform. The 
plan Mr. De Roos understood to be this: “On the model of every 
ship to be built, a committee is held, the draft determined on, and 
transmitted to the builders of the dock-yards; and as periodical in- 
spections take place, no deviation from the model ean occur. Their 
system of classification, and admirable adherence to approved models, 
have been attended by the most beneficial results ; which are visible in 
the beauty and excellent qualities of the ships of the United States.” 

On the new system, the Americans divide their ships into five 
classes, viz.—three-deckers, two-deckers of 102 guns, frigates of 60 
guns, corvettes of 22 guns, and schooners. 

We have faithfully extracted all the facts possessing any novelty, 
or conveying any instruction, which Mr. De Roos derived from obser- 
vation or tocal inquiry ; for the official list of the American navy might 
have been gathered from vr fa either English or American. 

We certainly wish he had not heen under so pressing a necessity for 
‘‘ pushing on ;” and that he had possessed more knowledge, we mean more 
accurate mechanical knowledge, though he has had enough to admire 
and learn from the mechanical excellence «+ the Americans. ‘The me- 
chanical skill of England is superior to that of the continental nations of 
Europe ; that of the Scotch is boasted of 1: the ancient nation, as supe~ 
rior to that of England ; and that of the Americans, who are called by | 
the Chinamen two-chop Scotch, is perhaps superior to either. What 
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it is that gave supériority to the mechanical skill of England, is not 
easily determined ; but it is not to be wondered at, that in a country 
where the searcity of labour continually stimulates man to inventions 
for economizing it, the mechanical genius of the English race has 
been carried to the highest pitch. If, as one of our friends has re- 
marked, the smallness of the American navy makes it the less 
wonderful that it was excellently well manned; that very circum- 
stance, and the newness and unexpensiveness of its establishments, 
makes it more remarkable, that its matériel and organization was so 
perfect. It is extremely creditable to the civil administration of their 
little navy. Besides, turn it as we will, it was remarkable, when we con- 
sider the advantages of organization, of habit, of confidence,—when 
we consider how few officers in the American navy could, at the 
breaking out of the last war, have ever been in an action, it was re- 
markable, we say, that they acquitted themselves as they did. 

The general feeling of Mr. De Roos on seeing their first dock-yard, 
was that of disappointment—apparently from the want of attention 
to forms and appearances as well as essentials, which is to be found 
where there is a superabundance of wealth and labour. The sentry 
admitted him and his companion without difficulty: “ He guessed we 
were at liberty to see any part of it we pleased.” There was no re- 
sidence for any officer, except a house for the commissioner or captain ; 
and great part of the area was unoccupied. But it must be recol- 
lected, that the Americans have six dock-yards for forty-six vessels, 
He remarked too, that at New York the fitting out of two ships 
created more confusion and disorder than would have been occasioned 
by the fitting out of tweaty at Portsmouth; but the English navy is 
ten times as great as the American. 

As Mr. De Roos, in his eight days and a quarter, has really seen 
more of the American navy than perhaps any Englishman who has 
written on the subject, his speculations on the question—Whether 
America can speedily become a great naval power ?—are worthy of 
attention. The subject is one which an Englishman can scarcely 
approach in an equal temper of mind, without too much apprehension, 
or an overweening confidence, by which he seeks to dispel that ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. ‘De Roos quotes and adopts the argaments of a Mr. Haliburton, 
in a pamphlet, *‘ which, he regrets to find, is at present confined to 
private circulgtion.” The argument is as follows:— 


“ Tt ought not to be taken for granted, as it unfortunately is by many, that 
America must inevitably become a great maritime power. Man predict that 
she will be so, because she possesses a great extent of coast, has the means 
of s ing an immense population, and abounds in rich productions, 
with which she can carry on an extensive foreign trade. 


** It must be admitted, that a so situated may become very 
sehr he ren end gly roel a he 
nited States will very soon bea to the fleets of any 


European powers in future wars. But recollected, that France 

n possess all the advantages which their 
suhued Reval aes Beso She : itain. 
And to what is: it | 
millions of 
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Principally to this ; that the inhabitants of the inland parts of France and 
Spain, which form so large a portion of their population, reside in a countr 
which affords them the means of subsistence, without obliging them to see 
it abroad ; and they are, therefore, indisposed to encounter the hardships of 
a seaman’s life: whereas, Great Britain is every where surrounded by the 
ocean ; the most inland parts of the island being not very distant from the 
sea; and as the productions of the soil would not support a very numerous 
population, a large portion of its people are compelled to seek their sub- 
sistence by engaging in the fisheries, or in the coasting and foreign trade ; 
and it is Sen this hardy and enterprising portion of her subjects, that Great 
Britain derives the means of establishing and maintaining her superiority 
upon the ocean. 

*€ Now it is evident, that the United States of America, even now, resemble 
the countries of France and Spain in this particular more than Great Britain ; 
and as their people recede from the ocean, and plant themselves in the valleys 
beyond the Alleghany mountains, the resemblance will be still greater. M 
far the greater part of the inhabitants of those distant regions will live an 
die without ever having placed their feet upon the deck of a ship; and 
will consequently add nothing to the maritime population of the country: 
the rich productions of their fertile valleys will find their way to New 
Orleans, and there provide abundant means of carrying on foreign trade: 
but the carriers of these productions to the foreign market will either be 
foreigners, or natives of the Atlantic states. 

“ It is to those states then that America must look to provide the seamen 
who are to man her navy ; and among those, New York and New England 
will stand pre-eminent. The southern states of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, it is true, carry on an extensive a trade ; but independent 
of their being destitute of any very commodieus harbours for ships of war 
of the larger classes, their climate and the nature of their population 
equally unfit them to produce hardy and enterprising mariners. ‘They have 
few, if any, vessels engaged in the fisheries ; and are therefore destitute of 
that first great nursery for seamen. 

“« The mercantile sea-ports to the southward of the Delaware, will doubt- 
less produce a very respectable number of sailors at the commencement of a 
war; but as it is notorious, that merchants usually pevigeee their vessels 
with the smallest number of hands, the employment of these men in the 
avy, in a country where the labouring classes cannot provide substitutes’ 
for them, will not only be productive of great inconvenience to the mer- 
cantile interest ; but will render it difficult, if not impracticable, for the 
American navy to procure further recruits from the southern states after it 
has made its first sweep from the ships of the merchants; for surely those 
who are destined to wrest the sovereignty of the sea from Great Britain, will 
not be selected from the indolent slaves of the southern planters. 

“IT submit it then (continues Mr. Haliburton) to the consideration of 
those who will reflect seriously upon this subject, whether the maritime 

pulation of the United States of America must not be principaNy derived 

New York and New England. - - - - - - - - Let us then view their 

present situation, and: consider whether there is much probability of their 

mnensing the means they now possess of adding to the naval strength of 
eir country. | 

“ The pul st of New York and New England are now old settled countries. 
The population of the former may become more numerous in the back parts 
of the country, but an increase in that quarter will add but little to her 
maritime a: But New England, and the a eat og of New 
York, are y so fully peopled, that frequent emigrations place from 
them to the inland states. seek as, and) Retina emer als 
cannot, raise within herself bread to support her present population ; and the 
age Sever:fam her numbers very rapidly; while the western territory 


to her you "the tenipting a weld rece t: velihood in that 
rich country, upon easier terms than they can procure it withjn her limits. — 
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“« Let it not then be deemed chimerical to say, that America has no im- 
mediate prospect of becoming a great naval power. - - When 
those fertile valleys of the western territory are all fully occupied, and no 
longer hold out a temptation to the youth of the Atlantic states to remove 
thither, then they must follow the example of their ancestors in Great Britain ; 
and if the soil of their native country will not yield them a subsistence, the 
must seek it from the sea which washes its shores. But that day, I thin 
it will be admitted ghee is far distant,” &c.—p. 76. 

“‘ Such (says Mr. De Roos) is the argument of Mr. Haliburton ; to which 
I may be itted to add, that so extensive is the line of sea coast of our 
own North American colonies, and so admirable a nursery do they afford for 
the rearing of seamen, that I am inclined to believe they would soon prove 
very powerful competitors with the United States upon the sea, even without 
the aid of the mother countr The growing preponderance 
of the inland states, bids fair to oppose a powerful obstacle to such an 
occurrence (as war). So little importance did Mr. Jefferson attach to the 
maritime interests of the United States, that during his presidency he went 
the length of recommending the abandonment of the carrying trade, &c. 

** Notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, the American maritime states 
persist in the notion, that as their merchant service is nearly as extensive as 
the British, so they could, upon a sudden emergency, man a naval armament 
with equal facility. “Than this theory nothing can be more fallacious. Such 


is the nature of their trade, that their vessels, which are chiefly worked by 
foreign seamen, are scattered over the face of the globe, and are not available 
for immediate and unexpected demands. The government, destitute of the 
powers of impressment, and thrown upon i ee resources, would be 
compelled to bid high in the market for hired assistance ; and thus intrust 
to mercenary hands the protection of her coasts, and the honour of her 


flag.” —p. 79, 


There is in this joint argument some good sense, mixed with much 
that is childish, and some show of probabilities unfortunately con- 
tradicted by admitted facts. 

Lieutenant De Roos adopts as an axiom from Mr. Haliburton, that 
no man goes to sea, who, without doing so, can get salt to his porridge ; 
an axiom which we should have “ guessed” he would have been led to 
doubt by his own experience; for not only is it probable, that he has 
some patrimony, but he is certainly a young man of decent abilities, very 
capable of gaining a livelihood in any less irksome profession. It is 
rather awkward of the lieutenant, after he has adopted Mr. Hali- 
burton’s argument, which proves, if it prove any thing, that no American 
will go to sea now an easy subsistence is open to him on the land, to 
admit the fact, that the American merchant service is nearly as ex- 
tensive as the British; which proves, that some Americans do go 
to sea. 

If the example of America shows that the absence of poverty does 
not prevent men from turning to maritime pursuits, the example of 
Ireland, a country of which every part is within a day's journey of the 
sea, is a proof that poverty alone will not make men sailors. The 
vessels registered in all the ports of Ireland in 1817, (the year we first 
turn to, and one is just like another,) amounted only to 1,204, and 
64,593 tons, a twenty-fifth part probably of the amount of the 
American commercial navy, though the population of America was, to 
that of Ireland, scarcely as five to three. : | 

if Mr. Haliburton asks why the Americans should be more dan- 
gerous naval enemies than thirty millions of Frenchmen, aided by ten 
millions of Spaniards, we answer, “ because they are not Frenchmen 
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and Spaniards;’’ and because the fact is undoubted, that they have 
already a great commercial marine. 

When Mr. Haliburton says, that the United States of America 
resemble the countries of France and Spain more than Great Britain, 
in the fancied necessity which he supposes drives men to sea, he is 
certainly mistaken. The working people of the United Kingdom, 
live probably in a greater state of affluence than those of France, 
certainly than that of Spain; yet it hasa far larger navy in proportion 
to its population than either of those countries. The working popu- 
lation of America is better off than that part of our own people. Yet 
it has a still greater commercial navy in proportion to that population 
than the United Kingdom. | 

Whatever the cause may be, there is no fact more undoubted than 
this—of all the qualities which the North Americans have inherited 
from their English forefathers, no one is more strongly implanted in 
them, than maritime enterprise. ‘They are co-partners with us in the 
trade, the piracy, the naval warfare of the world. While Lord 
Cochrane is fighting for the Greeks, Admiral Guise for the Peruvians, 
Captain Norton for the Brazilians against Admiral Brown, who is 
for the people of Buenos Ayres, Commodore Porter commands the 
squadron of Mexico, and his countrymen are swarming in Colombian 
privateers. The instance which came under Mr. De Roos’s obser- 
vation, of the schooner built at Baltimore, to smuggle on the coast of 
China, is an exemplification of the alertness of the Americans to seize, 
at whatever risk, the chances of gain which the most distant sea 
presents to them ; not that the Jonathans who navigated the smuggler, 
might not obtain “ the means of subsistence” at home, without vio- 
lating the laws of the Celestial Empire, and the papenes law of human 
nature, which leads man above all things to dread a wet jacket. 

In the season of 1818-19, according to the evidence before the 
Lords Committee on the trade with the East Indies and China (1821, 
Appendix F,) American ships imported into China to the value of 
10,017,151 dollars, and exported 9,041,755 dollars. In the year 
1825 there was employed, in the trade between this country and 
the United States, 37,852 tons of British, and 181,033 tons of 
American shipping —4000 American vessels, and 50,000 American 
sailors, are employed yearly in the fisheries of Labrador and New- 
foundland. “I suppose,” says Mr. Uniacke, in his evidence before 
the Emigration Committee, (22d, March, 1826,) “ that 40,000 
American seamen are employed in the fishery; and I think we have 
not a third of that number. I am sure there are not more than 20,000 
in the English fishery, taking all Newfoundland, and every thing 
else.” This refers to the fisheries on the banks and shores of 
our own colonies; a fishery which the Americans carry on partly 
under permission, and partly in defiance of law, and in spite of 
hindrances. 
asd do not adduce these scattered wt as at all 3 ¢ gei as to 

prospects or comparative progress of the commercial marine of 
the two nations; but to show, by the activity and success of the 
Americans, in the most remote commerce, in the most laborious 
fishery, and in a case in which they are our rivals in the trade between 
their country and our own, how utterly unfounded is the idea, that 
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there is any thing in the favourable circumstances of their labouring 
population, likely to turn them from maritime occupations. 

Mr. Haliburton seems to imagine, that the amount of population on 
the coast does not depend on the profitable occupation which they can 
find in commerce, but that the amount of commerce must depend on 
the population of the coast. It was an idea somewhat similar to this, 
which induced a projector to propose to Louis XIV. to multiply, God 
knows how many times, the revenue of his kingdom, by turning all the 
coast of France into sea-ports. If the cotton, the corn, the tobacco, 
the wood, which America can export, and the goods which her 
increasing population require for its consumption, be increased ten- 
fold, her maritime population will be ipcrenill in a similar ratio; and 
that not only without enlarging the surface of the maritime states, 
but without turning all those provinces into sea-ports. It is certainly 
a remarkable fact, showing clearly the determination of the poorls to 
maritime pursuits, that Massachussets does not grow bread enough 
for its population. The same thing may be said of Maine. But this 
will not limit the population; for if Mr. De Roos inquire in Wapping, 
and Portsmouth Point, he will find that those districts supply a still 
smaller proportion of the grain which is needed for their resideut and 
occasional population. ‘The sea coast of America is supplied by the 
inland districts of America—(our own sea-ports are not unfrequently 
aided from the same source). The great agricultural districts are 
content to feed men who bring them foreign produce and mamitfactures, 
and will be content to feed a greater population of fishéfinen and 
sailors, as soon as they need more service of the same kind. © 

The difficulty which Mr. De Roos says was found in procuring sailors 
for the national navy at New York, in the spring of the year 1826, 
will startle those who remember the condition, at that time, of the 
merehant service in this country. If at that,moment, in spite of the 
bounty offered, such a difficulty existed, it proves, that at a time when 
the commercial navy of England, and we may say of Europe, was suf- 
fering under unusual depression, the marine of America must have con- 
tinued in a state of advancement. Mr. De Roos does not seem to have 
been aware of this inference; but it appears to us to be irresistible. 

We have no doubt that the mercantile navy of America must 
increase. It has increased, and is increasing; and all the causes of its 
increase are still in operation; for though the measures lately adopted 
by Mr. Huskisson, are admirably contrived to turn a considerable 
portion of the lumber trade from the northern part of the states into 
the channel of the St. Lawrence, and into British shipping, the vast 
increase of the wealth and population of the United States, the 
bulkiness of its products, (of which its ships must remain almost 
exclusively the carriers, except as far as England and her colonies are 
concerned,) must more than counterbalance any possible diminution 
which she can apprehend from this cause. The increase of the mer- 
cantile marineof the United States is beyond a question ; though we 
hope and believe, that that of England is destined, with the increase 
of its North American and Australian colonies, to receive alsu a 
considerable inczease. 

But a mercantile marine, though it has been hitherto, and is likely, 
to continue to be, the source from which a fighting avy is recruited, 
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is notitself sucha navy. At present, in comparison with our own, the 
American is insignificant enough. The whole number of American 
vessels of war, of all descriptions, built and building, is 46, (exclusive 
of those on the lakes, which are said to be in a state of decay,) 
12 ships of the line, 15 frigates, and 19 sloops of war, &c. On the Ist 
of July, 1827, the royal navy of England consisted of 603 vessels, built 
or building; but as in this number are included a number of mere 
hulks, and ships much less advanced than the majority of those 
returned as “ building” in America, ou navy may be taken at ten 
times the material force of the American. But if we look at our 
force of officers, we are superior in a much greater ratio. The 
Americans have no admirals—we have 217. The Americans have 33 
captains—we have 824; just 25 to 1, not reckoning a dozen or two 
superannuated ones. The Americans have 27 masters-commandants— 
we have 860. The Americans have 212 lieutenants—we have 3709. 
In surgeons, and surgeons’-mates, we beat them 20 to 1. The article 
of chaplains is the only one in which they can make a respectable stand 
against us. ‘They have 10, while we only 37, on the “ active list.” 

No doubt the great superiority in the number of our ships would 
give us an advantage, which at present the Americans could not 
hope to overcome; and the great number of our unemployed officers 
seems to add to our superiority. We could almost man a ficet equal 
to the Americans, with officers. The dead weight is in part the cause 
and in part the consequence of this enormous list of officers. The 
“ dead weight,” from which the Americans are free, is about equal to 
the whole expenditure of America, including the interest on the debt, 
and the sums paid towards its liquidation. When the debt dis- 
appears, which at the present rate of reduction in America must 
happen in a few years, there will be no payment made out of the public 
treasure in the United States, except for public service actually per- 
formed. From this circumstance, and the unexpensiveness of the 
internal administration, the financial power of the Republic, appli- 
cable to the creation of a navy, will be as great as its power of 
recruiting it; and we have no doubt that it will be able, without any 
violent exertion, to create a half-pay list, if it be disposed to do so. 
It must not be concluded, that because there are only 60 captains and’ 
commanders in the American navy, there are only 60 persons qualified 
to command ships. Nor must it be concluded, on the other hand, that 
because we have 1684 of the same class, that we have that number of 
persons to whom it would be expedient to entrust acommand. Aniong 
our half-pay officers in the lower ranks, are a great number of active 
men in the prime of life, well acquainted with their profession, and 
stil] attached to it; but there are many long disused to naval affairs, 
who could not—others who have taken root in other professions, and 
who would not serve in another war. Of the higher ranks, it has already 
become a matter of complaint, that the majority are too old for service ; 
and we are reduced to the alternative of perpetuating, or éven in- 
creasing the burden of the “ dead weight,” or of allowing the list of 
officers to become a list of invalids. ‘The Americans, on the other hand, 
burdened with no a te np a ba in war < en- 
courage enterprise by'ra romotions of the better class of men 
from their nierchant leeks. Mf the officers thus procured might not 
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be equal to the best who are trained in a ship of war, they would 
probably be as much more than equal to those who have been long 
languishing in inactivity, or in professions not maritime. 

In fact, America has all the elements of a naval force, which only 
the necessity or the disposition to spend money enough is wanting, to 
call forth and embody. Abundance of mechanical ingenuity and 
skill in ship-building ; abundance of maritime enterprise; a great and 
increasing and hardy maritime population; a vigorous and efficient 
naval administration; and, what is of great importance, a pattern 
navy, small, but excellent in its kind. 

What Mr. De Roos calls the instance of the “ cunning” which 
actuates the policy of the Americans, appears to us to be also not 
without its usefulness. The few ships which they send ferth, are the 
finest specimens of ship-building; most completely, and even ex- 
pensively fitted up; commanded by their best officers, and manned by 
the choicest seamen. ‘They have thus a security that the ships upon 
the brunt of any sudden hostilities which may fall out, will not 
disgiace their national flag; they have a standard up to, or towards 
which, they must bring any additions to be made to their fleets ; they 
have a school of discipline and reputation. This is certainly much 
more cunning—it appears to us quite as wise asa half-pay list of 1139 
doctors and doctors’-mates, and a “ dead weight ” of 666 pursers. 

“ But (says Mr. De Roos) the American government has not the 
power of impressment, and would thus be obliged to bid high in the 
market for hired assistance; and thus intrust, to mercenary hands, 
the protection of her coasts, and the honour of her flag.” The want 
of the power of impressment would be felt, if at all, in a contest with 
a government which possesses that power; and if this deficiency be 
attended with inconveniences, it surely has some compensating circum- 
stances. On the breaking out of a sudden war, the demand for sailors 
being increased, and the supply of them on the sudden not augmented, 
the merchant service, or the national service, or both, must suffer 
inconvenience and difficulty, whether the power of impressment exist 
or not. But it is well known that one of the consequences of the 
power of impressment is, to lessen the number of sailors, by driving 
them, at the commencement of a war, to places of refuge ; and, among 
other places of refuge, to foreign ships, where impressment is not 
dreaded. Thus, for instance, on the breaking out of a war between 
England and America, sailors would be driven in great numbers from 
our own merchant ships to those of the Americans; and thus, though 
the difficulties of the American national mariue might still in some 
degree continue, yet the whole difference between the demand for 
sailors, and the supply, would be diminished; while in land it 
would be increased, though the burthen would be thrown from the 
shoulders of the public on those of the proprietors of merchant vessels. 

What Mr. De Roos means by “ mercenary hands,’ we do not 
exactly understand. If he suppose that men pressed, manacled, aud 
fl into the service, are necessarily better sailors than those who 
enter under the temptation of pay and bounty,we dispute his position ; 
if he suppose that those mercenaries are ana foreigners, he 
is wrong; if he suppose that such of them as. are foreigners, and 
chiefly Englishmen, will not fight well, he is also wrong; and the last 
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war shows it—in which the mercenary hands in the American ships 
fought as men ought to fight, who desire to gain prize-money qn the 
one hand, and to avoid hanging on the other. 

We do not wish at all to judge the question, whether the form of the 
American government (the merits of which are not to be decided by 
the affection which fugitives and outlaws from other countries bear 
towards it) be on the whole a good one; but there is no doubt that 
the facility which foreigners, and especially Englishmen, have of 
entering into the full enjoyment of the rights of citizenship, in a 
democratical republic, is to that republic a real source of power, and 
especially of maritime power; since the ties of sailors to their native 
land, are of necessity more liable to be severed than those of any other 
class of men. 

It appears to us, therefore, that though on a sudden emergency, the 
want of the power of impressment might be felt by the United States ; 
yet that the deficiency would be compensated, in a protracted struggle, 
by the influx of sailors flying from impressment, and by the encourage- 
ment which their institutions offer to the lower classes of society. 

One great advantage of the United’States too, is, that they have no 
foreign dependencies to defend. A force, which though small, would 
be perfect in its organization, and always enabled to act on the of- 
fensive, would very much annoy an enemy with extended and scattered 
possessions. 

The soundest and most defensible part of Mr. De Roos’s remarks, 
is that which questions the policy, on the part of the Americans, of 
sacrificing other objects to naval superiority. The strong stimulus of 
necessity must be always wanting with the Americans. They do not 
need a navy; they are unassailable by any foreign power; and if 
Great Britain imitate their wise toleration, she will have as little to 
fear with her twenty millions as they have with their ten, even if her 
wooden walls were weakened or destroyed. 
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Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal, in the early Part of m.pccc.xxv1. with an 
rs aa of Details, illustrative of the Health, Climate, Produce, and Civil History 
of the Island. London. C.and J. Rivington. 1827. 8vo. 

Weshall view this work in the quality of an invalid, and on the strength 
of the weakness of our lungs, we doubt not that we shall be able to look 
at it in a light which will be usefu: to a most interesting class of our 
country men and women—they of the large bright eye, the transparent 
skin, the enthusiastic spirit, the kindling soul, and, alas! the narrow 
chest. They who shoot out, blossom, pine, and die—they who attract 
all hearts, encourage every high expectation, and disappoint all hopes ; 
in short, the poitrinaires—the inheritors of this country’s curse. 
Madeira has long been considered as the best refuge of. those who 
discover that they bear about them the fatal Eipeneey. taint, which 
only ceases its ravages with the cessation of life: pcs or megan 
have been made upon its advantages and its contrary disadvantages ; 
but in the course of our investigation into the subject, we have met 
with nothing so copious and satisfactory as the work before us. —_— 
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The “ Rambles” is manifestly written by an amiable and enlightened 
person, who has had the painful charge of a pulmonary patient—a 
friend or relative. Prior accounts have been chiefly given to the world 
by persons who visited the place with a ship calling there, and whose 
stay could only afford them very imperfect information. The author 
truly observes, that almost every traveller who has crossed the tropics, 
opens his quarto with some short notice of Madeira in passing; but 
none of these will afford the reader any very distinct notion of the 
climate or scenery, or the manners of the place. Mr. Bowdich’s work 
is almost wholly scientific, and is not to be regarded as an exception ; 
and the sketch of the island by Mr. Coleridge, in his Six Months in 
the West Indies, we have already shown (No. 26, February, 1827) to 
be full of delusion. 

We shall class the information we can collect under three heads; 
the first is the medical division, comprising the advantages of the 
climate to a person labouring under pulmonary disease ; secondly, the 
financial part, or the domestic accommodations and their cost, together 
with the facilities of locomotion to such person; thirdly, the social 
branch, which shall treat of the description of intercourse, the nature 
of society, and the recreation and amusement afforded by the character 
of the country and its productions. 

I.—Comparatively speaking, there is no winter in Madeira; but the 
chief characteristic of the climate is the mitigation of the summer heat, 
which, except in particular situations, hardly exceeds that of an ordinary 
hot season in England. The uniformity of temperature is always consi- 
dered by physicians as the most essential quality of climate, looked at 
with a view to the relief of phthisical malady.* At Madeira the difference 
of the summer and winter temperature is unusually small, ranging com- 
monly from 60 to 70 degrees of Fahrenheit, and, in the greatest ex- 
tremes, seldom sinking or rising more than five degrees below or above 
that medium. ‘The night is warm and generally delicious; there are, 
however, evenings which are there termed cold. These are described 
to be such as we constantly experience during our summer, and when, 
to use the expression of the Rambler, a fire is not unacceptable. The 
rains are violent, and approach to those visitations of water which only 
occur in tropical climates ; but they are also periodical and circum- 
scribed, and never lingering or teasing. Of the piercing winds, which 
are met with more or less all over the continent, there are none. 
Throughout almost the whole of the summer, the “ trades,” and land 
and sea breezes prevail, which serve to attemper the heat delight- 
fully with a pure current of air. The precipitous streets of Funchal, 
and its neighbouring coasts, and it is of these only we speak, are 
always shady, cool, and clean; a streamlet flows through the middle 
of most of the streets. It boasts, says a writer of an article in the 
aprerit to this work, the anomaly of a city without smoke or dust, 
and with all the advantages of a sea-side village. Of a wind which 


prevails at Madeira, and is considered noxious by the inhabitants, the 
author thus speaks :— ' ¥ 
“* March 1.—They have here a wind called the leste, which, as its name 
implies, comes from the east, although all east winds are by no means Jestes. 
* See the instructive Di Climate, of the Guide to 
Mount’s Bay and Land's End, by a Physician. Thi aecfal Little work ee pit ase to 
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It is, I believe, of much the same kind with the sirocco of the Levant; of a 
hot, close, drying nature, particularly oppressive to some constitutions, whom 
it affects by languor, head-ache, and a parching of the skin and lips. What 
is remarkable, they are the residents whom it most disorders in this way. 
Visitors in general suffer much less, and the invalids are never so well as 
while it lasts. There has been something of this sirocco in the air for a day 
or two past, and I have found it far from disagreeable. The air is hot, but 
not to me at all oppressive ; and in other respects the weather is lovely ; for 
a very peculiar clearness and cloudlessness in the atmosphere are among the 


invariable indications of leste.”—p. 96. 

And again :— 

“ April 5.—I set off early, and alone, on an expedition to walk down the 
Socorridos Valley from the Curral. The day was leste—of that perfect 
beauty and delightfulness which leste alone can bestow ; and of which, 
indealt no other weather which I have ever experienced has given me the 
notion. The sky of a deep bright blue —so stainless one might fancy it had 
never been sullied by a cloud gince the creation ; with a transparency in the 
atmosphere, which, like the effect of moisture, seemed to bring out fresh 
hues from every object. 

“ The air was warm, and even hot, yet with nothing of oppressiveness in 
the temperature—on the contrary, it seemed rather to brace the nerves and 
exhilirate the spirits; thus sensibly heightening that kind of intoxication 
with which the eyes drank in the glowing colours of sky, and sea, and 


mountains. 
“ The country looked very lovely. The vines are already in nearly full 


leaf; the corn fields in their freshest green; in the orchards the figs and 
peaches seemed almost to have attained their full size.” —pp. 119, 120. 


We learn more of the character of the climate from the following 
pleasant extract, which speaks of the absence of that sudden change 
from winter to spring, which in more ungenial climes fills all animated 
nature with delight. ‘The force of contrast is a source of joy which 
all the framers of imaginary bliss forget to enumerate. 

“ April 3.—We have lately had some days of violent rain ; and the weather 
has not as yet settled into that genial warmth and sunshine, which at 
Madeira commonly makes a fine day a matter of course. Our garden, how- 
ever, is always beautiful ; and at this season, every morning reveals to me 
some fair ‘shrub or flower, which I had never known before, (or, if at all, 
— as the denizen of an English conservatory or hot-house,) putting forth 
its pins ar blossoms to the <. ps Judas age Be ae dyieia # 

ink but blossoms, are particularly conspicuous. The selandria (grandi- 
flora) too is Siglanin to develope its Fine Shite bells, but they are neither 
in shape nor hue so t as those of the datura; this last I am glad to 


see has not yet exha her stores. Some of the passion-flowers at present 
in bloom are v exquisite ; especially one of the scarlet kind—the flowers of 


which, wreathed in the dark hair of a young Madeirense, forms one of the 


most effective coronals I have seen. 
_ “ You are not, however, sensible here of that , either in the air or 
in the face of things, which makes spring so delightful in England, 

freee Bo te wrtiedlg Bei 
The sleeping fragrance from ground, 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, t est green.’ 
There is hardly any sense of this delightful vicissitude at Madeira: the year 
is one summer. with comparatively little alteration. either of 

hue! and I have not as yet made up my mind which system of seasons I 
should prefer.. We have had a of flowers all the winter ; indeed 
the tribe of roses has never been in such full and general glow as soon after 
we arrived in January: the trees then, too, were laden with guavas, and 
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oranges, and custard-apples, which now only give in their flower the promise 
of another crop next autumn. There are stall bananas, however, which, I 
believe, last all the year; and oranges we get from the north: as for the 
others, their loss to me is more than compensated by the quantity of wild 
strawberries which they are now beginning to bring down by baskets full 
from the mountains, and which form a delicious addition to the breakfast 
table. 

“‘ Some improvement, nevertheless, in the face of the country, the spring 
works even here. The vines are now beginning to push their leaves, and the 
corn fields to look green ; which gives to the lower hopes of the mountain an 
aspect of verdure, which at other times, a they too much betray the 
want of. There is little or no change observable in the woods and h : 
few or none of the indigenous trees and bushes are deciduous. Of exotics, 
the chesnut is the only one seen in considerable quantities, and the plantations 
of that are very partial. 

“< I do not know that the native Flora has much improved since we came ; 
the little peasant girls have for some time ceased their morning tribute of 
violets from the hills.” —pp. 112—115. | 

The author arrived in winter, it must be observed, about the latter 
end of December. The temperature of the climate is surely indicated 
by its plants, and the author of Philosophy in Sport might, if he chose, 
make out a thermometer in the Temple of Flora as well as a chrono- 
meter. In the Appendix to the Rambles is a very useful register of 
the weather, heat, rain, wind, &c. during four months of the year 1825. 
The mean temperature of Funchal seems to be about 65°. The 
difference between the mean temperature of February and August, 
which may be considered the extremes of heat and cold, averages 10 . 
In the register for four months, from February to May exclusive, the 
greatest variation in the course of the twenty-four hours is 14e. 

In cases of confirmed phthisis pulmonalis there is but too much 
reason to think, that no climate * can arrest the progress of disease. 





* The following passages from Mier’s Travels in Chile and La Plata point out the 
climate at Mendoza, a town is the Pampa plains on this side the Andes, as well de- 
serving the attention of persons interested in ascertaining the most salubrious spot for 
residence in cases of pulmonary affection :— 

‘“* We spent the evening with Doctor Colesberry, a physician from the United States 
of North America, who had left his country, labouring under a severe pulmonary 
affection, from which he had entirely recovered in the genial clime of Mendoza. - - - - 
Doctor C described the climate of Mendoza as exceedingly salubrious, espe- 
cially in cases of pulmonary affection, instances of which had come under his obser- 
vation, and which have since been confirmed by others. Dr. Gillies, a Scotch 
physician of great ability, now resident in Mendoza, has afforded a no less remarkable 
instance of the efficacy of this climate ; he was obliged to leave his native country from 
. pulmonary affection, from which he was quickly relieved by the air of Mendoza.”— 

ol. i. p. 153. 

ie climate of Mendoza is one of the finest in the world: this is er em 
evinced in its efficacy in ints. Doctor Gillies, an i iciaD, 
who has been four hon Ser may Ayre pn describes the Sree tn'thie eet ap 


—— any other: he was compelled to leave England from a severe ay 
ection, which had gone to such an extent, that his friends scarcely he woul 
ever reach the shores of South America alive. I have already Dr. Colesberry 


as another instance ; and am besides personall uainted with four other persons, 
who have capeepaans similar benefits.”"—p. 296. se : 

Captain Head, in his Rough Notes, gives a remarkable account of the dryness 
of this atmosphere: decomposition of dead animal substances takes place with such 
extreme slowness, that Captain Head determined to ascertain whether a horse found 
lying in the road, and which had been dead some days, .was so in reality. We 
glad to leam that. Dr. Gilles intends to ublish his observations on the climate 
endoza. It is to be lamented that the general i of the nature of disease 
such the that reports of most travellers are only calculated | | 
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But in those stages of the disorder termed incipient phthisis, the 
effects of climate are allowed to be beneficial in some instances in 
avoiding the disorder, in others of postponing its ravages. In these 
cases there seems little doubt that, on the whole, Madeira holds out 
advantages which are not to be met with combined elsewhere. Froma 
communication made to the Edinburgh Medical Journal by Dr. Renton, 
a practitioner in the island, it appears that during the last eight years, 
up to 1826, he has had thirty-five cases of incipient phthisis, of whom 
twenty-six returned much improved in health, and of whom the Doctor 
still continues to receive favourable accounts ; of five he has not heard, 
and four have since died. The general character of these patients is 
described by Dr. Renton to be young people, who are said to have 
“overgrown” themselves; and who had been subject in England to 
inflammatory attacks, having cough, &c.; others had suffered from 
neglected or mistreated inflammation; and in many, there was a 
strong family predisposition to pulmonary disease. ‘* Most of them,” 
he adds, “ I have little doubt would have been in their graves, but 
for the precautionary measure which was adopted.” 

Dr. Heineken, the author of a paper in the Appendix, recommends 
a residence in Madeira, as a preventive alone, where symptoms of 
consumption have shown themselves: in such cases he thinks it would 
be well worth the sacrifice of a winter or two in Madeira—in the most 
incipient stages of disease several ought to be passed here; that in 
that stage, which in the profession goes under the name of “ incipient © 
phthisis,” nothing short of the residence of some years (the winter in 
the town and the summer in the country) can be of any permanent 
avail; that in the more advanced stages, the sufferer must submit to 
total expatriation, and that only with the hope of prolonging life; and 
that in the still more advanced steps of the malady, he will be as well, 
or perhaps much better, in his own home, and surrounded by his 
friends. 

Some further general information, which falls under this head, may 
be collected from the following passage :— 


** Although thus in the enjoyment of an almost continual spring, the island 
is singularly free from the annoyances and inconveniences that so commonly 
infest warm climates ; and which go far, in fact, to overbalance all the luxury 
derivable from the temperature itself. There are here no periodical fevers ; 
and, what is more remarkable, no snakes or noxious reptiles of any kind ; 
nor scarcely even a gnat. Mosquito curtains—light defences! the bare 
mention of which consoles us for so much of what is ungenial in our own 
atmosphere—are altogether unknown.* 

“ It is another pleasant circumstance t at Madeira, though of course not 





* « The place indeed seems unusually poor in animal life; I saw very few birds, 
though the green canary and tatinegro are common. This last has a low, rich, sweet 
note, with a song much resembling that of the nightingale, but considerably inferior in 
com and power. There is game in the mountains ; woodcocks, snipes, quails, and 
red-legeed partridges ; but it is scarce—Mr. Carvalhal has in vain endeavoured to 
naturalize the hare. You sometimes see a large vulture—the manto—balancing 
himself over the wilderness. Rats and mice are abundant; they could scarcely fail to 
find their way in so many ships: they are often very destructive to the grapes. The 
lizard, too, in the lower and warmer parts, is seen sunning himself on every rock.” 

+“ Aod I may add yet another—the abundance and excellence of the water—a 
circumstance parti y grateful in warm climates, though not so commonly met in 
them. Springs are found every where, and wa even the streams at the bottom 
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so peculiar, that thtoughout the year, the d do not materially differ ih 
length; perhaps not three hours yh the aa The sun; } Believe; nevér 
sets much before six, nor long after seven. This equal division seems very 
much rach J A system that prevails in our latitude. One would never 
desire t6 havé darktiess béfote dihner, nor day-light after. | 

“ THe héat 6f thé day begins to decline early in the aftertioon ; at a time 
which is eothrhorly the hottést in Englind: é is little of né twilight. 
In fine weathér the sun, in sétting often leaves @ rich purple Plow Over the 
face of things ; bet within half an hour after all is dark. missés, there: 
fore, oe ame of evening—so much the most grateful season of the summer 

with us. . 

X Th nights are dry and warin ; varying (and it is a further eculiarity 
of the éltitiaté) conip tively little in_their temperature from that of the 
day. ‘ When bétweén thé island of Madeira and Africa,’ says Huinboldt, 
‘ we weté néver wéaty of adifiiting thé beauty of thé nights ; nothing can be 
compared to the transparency and serenity of an Afrieaft sky.’ I @o not ktiow 
that 1 was quite sensible of this difference: the stars, ever; are very 
brilliant : Venus, they say, casts a shadow—in the morning; I stippose; when 
her light is strongest. 

Although the weather is neyer pro ly egld, in the sense in which we 
understand the word in England, yet, during the winter, there is often a chill 
and dattp in the ait, which wotild make a fité not disagreeable. Note of the 
town-lidusés, howévér; have fité-places ; with the exception 6f those of one 
or two of the English merchants, who have brought theit English habits with 
them ; nor; in general, is their construction or furnishing wel) adapted for 
cold weather. Among the Porttguese neither carpets rior curtains are usual. 

_** What has been said must he understood as applying to the town of 
Funchal, and the coasts in its immediate neighbourhood; which is very 
much the watmést part of thé island. I observed that in the gardens within, 
or immediatély adjoining fo fhe town, the décidudtis trees, such as the 
chesnut and plané, and even the vitie, often ptesetvé their leaf, thotigh soine- 
what withered; throughout the wifitér. You date sensible of & difference in 
this respect almost immediately upon leaving Funchal—a ciretnistance that 
forms another happiness of the place; as it erlables you, with a yery slight 
expense of locomotion, to attemper your atmosphere exactly according to the 
season. In the summer every one flies from the town, to the comparative 
éoolness Of the fleighbouting mountaitis. In ascending these the thermometer 
varies at every hundred yards; and by crossing their summits to the north, 
you come i . a pines climate altogether ; combining all the shade and 
coolness wi reshness so peculiarly grateful at that Season. As you ascend, 
however, the air, though cooler; mes whore damp; the guintas at the 
mount are frequently involved in mist; while all is sunshine in the city 
below.” —pp. 148—152. 


I1.—There is no diffictilty if getting to Madeira: but it i8 rot 
86 easy f6 get away: Almost evéry vessél gottiy south of the Lie 
makes the island, and not a few tdiich there: 86 tliat besides the 
iidnthly packét t6 Falmouth, there are seldom wanting opportanities 
of conveyance from the principal ports of the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, the wind is commonly favourable; and it is not unusual te 
arrive aftér a week's voyage fro Falinouth; and ten days from the 
Thames: Bit thé paces WhIEh Goes oti to thé Brazils does not return 
by thé said course. Thé islaiid also liéé altogether out of the track 
6f the homeward-bound vessels from a voyage south of the tropics. 





of the ravines, fed by the mountain mists, are never dry in the hottedt season ; and thé 
height feoan fhch deg Aree en en oe Seer ener sr 


water at any elevation, or in direction is 
isrigated on oll elder Sy dees tes tion : the wholé cultivated region, therefore, 
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The sole méans of retifring, therefore; are the vessels that tradé 
directly with the island, and these are not numefots; 46 @ gréat part 
of the wine is shipped in East Tidian and othér ships bound on -tilterior 
voyages.—See Appendix, No. I. p. 305. | 
There are four English boarding-houses in Funchal; the tefms of 
which average from a dollar and half to two dollars a day for each 
person, with of course separate sleeping rooms; but a sitting and 
dining room’ in common: private sitting rooms may be had for a pro 
portionate ittrease of payment ; but in one only; it is said, can apart: 
ments and meals be had distinct from the general establishmiént. 
Single individuals or families of two to three pérsons may, at any of 
these, he sufficiently accommodated. Larger families may precure 
furnished houses at the rate of about two to four guineas a week, 
Apartments, either with ot without furnituré; eannot be had; and 
there is no such thing as béarding and lodging with a family: From 
the great hospitality of several of tlie resident English, it is not a véry 
unustal thing for individiials to reriain during the winter gtiests in a 
merchant’s house, and then they enjoy most of their coiiiitry’s comforts 
and conveni¢nces.—( Vide Appendix, No. II. p. 340.) 
The expenses of living do not appear to differ very much from those of 
a residence in London. With the exception of meat and wine; almost 
every article of ordinary use and consumption is carried from England; 
and cannot generally be cheaper than we have them hére: Hotse-rént 
is not particularly low; being in general about téi pouids a nioith, 
the term being never less than six. ‘The meat in general is good, par- 
ticularly the beef. Fish is abundant, and in great variety. Poultry 
is plentiful, and turkeys peculiarly large and fine. The only material 
deficiency in these matters is the scarcity of fresh butter. Wine of 
course is both cheap and good. 
There is not a wheel-carriage in the island, and those thereforé who 
cannot afford to keep one, are saved the mortification of showing it. 
111.—The social enjoyments of Madeira are considerable: tlie 
English merchants live in a state of much lnxury, and are famous for their 
hospitality. Besides which, the resort of invalids, ary under a 
malady that rather increases than diminishes the appbtite for social 
pleasure, produces a large migratory company of individuals that liave 
nothing to do but to amuse themselves. Public aniuséments o¢ spéc- 
tacles there are nore—the Portuguese are a housé-keeping and retired 
people ; parties are not frequent. But the constant influx of strangers 
ftom the vesséls in the port keeps up 4 fegdlar seriés of dinfiet éntéftain- 
ments in the houses of thé English mérchaits, The following exttact 
describes the mode of life common in this class, and speaks of some 
of the productions of the island. 
_ © There is a large circle of our eduntrymen residents Mersst talen 
indeed, as to make them quité indepéndent, im respect te séciety, of 
Portuguese ; arid the two racts do not seem much to mix together: 
The Engli sob thle os Morey so pecstive oil, fasts : 
which, for the most do most el codel ia a uae 
first rather? deepened fe finding so little in the habits 
and forms of the place. We breakfast, 


in the same manner, and at the same hours; 
have not yet seen a dish that could be called 
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dress, or furniture, or utensil of domestic economy, is, without exception, 
of English manufacture. 

“ The fruits of the dessert alone remind us of our latitude. Nearly all 
the productions of the tropics are cultivated here with great success ; and the 
guavas, citrons, bananas, and custard-apples, are even considered as supe- 
rior to those of the West Indies. It is commonly the case, indeed, that 
fruits of all kinds are improved by being grown in a climate that renders 
some degree of care or attention necessary for their production. Thus the 
pine-apple here is decidedly inferior to those we have in England. Oranges, 
of course, are abundant, but they are not, in general, of the finest sort. 
Those of St. Michael's and Lisbon are superior ; chiefly, I suppose, because 
being an article of commerce in those places, more attention is paid to the 
cultivation of the tree. At Madeira the vine absorbs every consideration. 

“« The vegetables are the same as in England, and generally of much the 
same quality. We are now (Jan. 4) revelling in green peas and French beans, 
a luxury that would strike us rather, were the season more marked by its 
European attributes; it really requires an effort of the mind to remember 
that it is winter. The same garden which gives us our dessert, supplies the 
coffee which closes it. _The tree succeeds here perfectly, and the produce is 
of the finest kind; but till lately it has been grown only for curiosity or 
ornainent. 

“ Jan. 5. Dined out with a large party ; all men, including a good many 
Portuguese from among the first in rank or in office in the island. The 
dinner was very sumptuous, but quite @ /’ Anglaise. What I fear must be 
considered as English too, is the series of toasts, each drank with three 
times three, as they call it, and followed by an appropriate speech of thanks, 
which literally occupied the whole evening after. In England, however, 
this foolery is confined to a public dinner at a tavern; it is wearisome 
enough there ; but introduced into private society, it is really intolerable.”— 
pp- 20—22. 


One of the most rational and the most healthy recreations, for those 
who have strength to bear the fatigue, is to ramble over the island, like 
our author, in search of the picturesque. Madeira affords numerous 
points of magnificent beauty, which are well worth examination. 
These excursions are chiefly performed on poneys; each poney being 
attended by a boy called burroquero: they are a race of hardy in- 
telligent young fellows, who find no difficult in keeping up with their 
charge on foot, in the longest and most arduous expeditions, with no 
other assistance than an occasional hold by the tail of their pony 
while galloping up a steep ascent. That the roads alone are not 
deficient in beauty, may be seen from this pretty description of the 
road from Funchal to Mount Church :— 


“‘ We took a ride towards the Mount Church by the direct road. It is 
steep, paved throughout, and for the greater ee of the way runs between 
the high walls of the Quintas and terraces which throng this ascent to the 
mountains—and yet the effect is far from unpleasing. walls are almost 
invariably crowned by ranges of low square pillars, that su the arches 
and trellices of the vine-corridors; the geranium and fuchsia, and a variety 
of beautiful flowering shrubs from the gardens within, surmount the fence, 
and bush out their exuberance of flowers down to our reach ; the creeping 
plants, it may be believed, are still greater truants—while from the holes in 
the wall, intended to give passage for the moisture from the terraced earth, 
onneetes Senna ing weeds take root, and hang og green 
tresses with very graceful Each garden, moreover. its summer- 
house belvidere, ; 
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effect of inducing some dark-eyed tenant of its shelter to look through the 
lattice.”"—pp. 23, 24. 

This little specimen may give the reader a taste for the author's 
descriptions of more remarkable scenery. We shall satisfy his curi- 
osity by quoting a few entries from the diary of a part of the month 
of March, devoted to excursions. We purposely avoid the more 
elaborate description of the Curral, as it is a kind of show scene to 
which all visitors are taken, and of which many speak. 


“ March 7.—A beautiful day, which I devoted to the exploration of the 
Ribeiros Frio and Meyometade. It was a pure /este, but I set off early in 
the morning, in order to pass the mountains betimes, and thus spent the 
whole heat of the day in the forest. 

“* The Ribeiros Frio—as before, the scene at the bridge particularly struck 
me. Nothing can be imagined more lovely, or more complete in its own 
character of shade, and freshness, and seclusion. The descent of the bed 
of the stream is very rapid—yet it does not, as is usual with such, hurry 
down in incessant quarrel with its obstructions, but falls over the masses of 
rocks that at every few yards bar its course, and collects below in a beautiful 
glassy pool—then falls again—and again, as it were, reposes awhile in 
clearness and quiet—thus forming a succession of cascades and lakelets, each 
of which, from the happiness of surrounding circumstances, would in itself 
compose a perfect picture. The banks consist of masses of smooth mossy 
rock, richly hung with underwood, from the midst of which spring the finest 
lilis and vinhaticos, over-canopying the glaid and its naiad, with their un- 
pierced shade. 

“I explored the stream for some way above and below—it preserves 
throughout the same character in its course, which is always very beautiful ; 
but I think nowhere with so happy a disposition of accident as at the bridge. 

“* The ravine, or rather the 1 Neh of the Meyometade, is of a very dif- 
ferent character, but as perfect in its way.* The mountains above were 
to-day quite unclouded. These are the mightiest of the island—Arieros— 
the Totcinhen—Baive—sidh their peers; and they do not here, as at the 
head of the Curral, present a bare.wall of cliff to the valley, but each peak 
severally descends to it by a distinct ridge of mountain rock, clothed on both 
sides with the thickest wood, and inclosing between a deep ravine, that looks 
as if cut into the entrails of the parent mass. There are, I think, some 
half dozen of these chasms; all of which seem, as it were, to bring the 
tribute of their gloom and their precipice—their woods and their torrents— 
to aggravate the wilderness, and blacken the night of the abyss below— 
which is of immense depth—the sides almost precipitous, but not so as to be 


incompatible with the growth of the finest forest trees, that shoot up from the 


steeps in the full throng and rankness of primeval nature. I rambled in 


the direction of the head of the valley, and then clambered down its 
« Hairy sides 
‘ With forest overgrown, grotesque, and wild,’ 


till the increasing precipitousness of the descent made it prudent to ‘ 
There was a prwe.F, or father bunch of vinhaticos of enormous size, bad 
shooting like so many suckers from the same stem—literally giving. out— 
“uno ingentem de cespite sylvam.” Here I staid my descent, and ing 
from between the trunks of this giant weed, contented myself with watching 
awhile the blue torrent foaming th me. The mountains on each side 
descend to its bed—no of cultivation intervenes—a woodman’s hut 


scattered here and Gans, ¥ engi rather heightened than disturbed the 


_.. ™ See “ Views in the Madeiras.” [The “‘ Rambles ” were originally written in 
illustration of this work, with which we have not yet met; we may be tempted to 
extend our notice to the plates——Ep.] BeGLeS SRSSE 8301S | 
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desert grandeur of the scene: se clight » teoge of chon aoamed ¢0 ransied ou 
the more strongly of the absence of his power, and marked how little the 
native genius of the spot had been profaned by its intrusion. 

‘** Returning to the Ribeiro Frio, I took dinner of sandwiches on an 
isle of rock, ih the midst of the stream ; g my wine in its unsunned 
lymph. It was nearly dark before I got home.’ 

*§ March 11. These mountain excursions are pleasant enough, but they 
require a whole day for the expedition, and are practicable in a favourable 
state of the atmosphere. For some time past the summits have been com- 
monly covered. It must be confessed that the island is not favourable for 
taking much exercise; walking beyond the town is out of the question ; and 
independently of the gratification of any taste you may have for natural 
seenery, there is no great temptation to ride. All the roads ascend imme- 
diately and steeply from the town, except those to the west, which, however, 
are far from ding the most snaarenting part of the environs; and they 
are nearly all payed ; so that I can fan at maing, wes fairly familiarized 

self with all the sights in the neighbourhood, mere gratification of 
riding would not often tempt me to mount my horse. This is one of the 
ence sneer een: that occur to me upon the pleasure of living 
re. 
ne edgiaaoted sh Pauly oak pueda sh ta memeab ee idee 
the n unchal, and generally on the south of the island, 
(with the exception indeed of the headland of Cab Giram) is not a 
in boldness of charaeter to that on the north; but it is nevertheless often 
Ciao" A pcbaay, very pacer for footne, ommeal pat on 
. Apa » ver : : ’ 
the base of the cliff; and 1 ave never yet exhausted the pleasure whi bi 
find in wandering among these rocks.”—pp. 101—105. 


We have thus collected, under the three heads we proposed, much 
of the necessary information respecting this island, which, although it 
will be far from satisfying the inquiries of the emigrating invalid, 
will direct hissearch for further instruction. One half of the volume 
relates to Portugal. It affords the other side of the picture given by 
Mrs. Baillie in her little work on the same country: her remarks were 
unfortunately always written with a bad odour under her nose, aud a 
nasty sight before her eyes. The present author, on the contrary, is 
willing to be pleased ; and understands that there are other modes of 
being comfortable besides the truly British. He is an admirer of beauty ; 
and the numerous passages in bis book which discuss, describe, or 
discriminate the diverse kinds of loveliness in women, prove the sus- 
copeibiity of his feelings. Thus writes the youth concerning the women 
of Portugal 
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then, indeed, we have seen the most beautiful skins, exquisitely clear and 
smooth, with the slightest and most delicate tinge of carnation on the cheek 
that one can fancy. The red and white of an — complexion is not 
unfrequently apt to border a little fadeur. is, at least, is not the 
fault of a Lisbon belle, whose skin when fairest has a warmth of tone the 
farthest guna remote from insipidity ; and when shaded by thick black 
curls, and animated by eyes—not so large and full perhaps as those we had 
left at Madeira—but of a longer shape, shadowed by a richer fall of lash, 
and, partly perhaps from that circumstance, more soft and intelligent in their 
expression—I have sometimes been for the moment half shaken in my 
allegiance to the Fe supremacy of English beauty. Their forms, too, 
have little of the Madeira embonpoint, though in general, while young, the 
avoid the other and perhaps worse extreme. But they are seldom tall, an 
except the infantas, we have seen but few instances among them of what we 
should call fine agure or commanding air. Their feet, we are assured, are 
often very beautiful, and that they set much by the advantage, sparing no 
re or expense in the due ordering of their chhussure. The very sedentary 

abits of their lives may with them, as with the Chinese, assist in cherishing 
this distinction—though even among the lower orders we observed many 
instances of its occurrence. * 

** With respect to the donnas, it must be confessed, we haye had few oppor- 
tunities of yerifying this important fact of the asciutto, breve e ritondetto pede. 
We seldom see them except leaning from their balcony, or kneeling at mass. 
The same circumstance has, of course, rather limited our means of Judging of 
them in one or two other respects. In general I fancy I perceive something 
studiously feminine in their air and expression ; in that respect reminding us 
a good deal of the French, with whom, we know, this sort of personatior is 
the great secret of female attraction. A French woman never for a moment 
suffers one to forget her sex; evincing thereby her usual 0 in the 
— of coquetry ; for it is certain that we love, or rather perhaps fall in 

ve, With women, not for the qualities which they have in common with us ; 
or even which are abstractedly good in themselves, as much as for those which 
are appropriately and peculiarly feminine. There is less of this sort of con- 
sciousness betrayed in the manner of Englishwomen than of any others—a 
distinction for which, no doubt, they are indebted to the greater simplicity of 
their education—assisted a little, perhaps, by the genius of our language, 
which is the only one in Europe that does not incessantly indicate the sex ox 
the person speaking, or to whom you speak. Another peculiarity in w 
the Lisbon women also resemble the French, is the marked demureness, and 
even seriousness of countenance, which all classes of them invariably preserve 
in the street. Meeting them in this way, you never by any chance cateh 
their eye—a bis of rere hich, it must be allowed, that they abundantly 
make up for when in oalconies. —p. 278—28 1. 

It is well that the writer of the following passage was spending 
the last day of his stay at Lisbon, when he fell in witl the dangerous 
subjects of it: hig friends should take care, that before he sets sail 
again, he proyides himself with a permanent protection against such 


temptations :— 
** Almost the last day of ovetete Lisbon, I met with two exquisitely 
icon 


Bags ond ‘aack me's the very Weal of» Spanish besuty. Tall he 


* « T have little to say of the appearance of the men. The peasantry seem as to 
under-siged race ; and, 
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figure rather slight, but of uncommon elegance of make and mien ; small and 
delicately formed features ; a complexion clear, though pale; long dark eyes 
of a soft and languid expression, though there was something almost of disdain 
in the curve of her little lip. Her head was most beautiful both in sha 
and air, and she had the true donna-like carriage of it. ‘The other was in the 
Botanic Garden ; she was of a fuller make ; with more colour in the cheek ; 
more animation in the eye; more sweetness and play of expression in the 
countenance ; but lovely as she was, she has scarcely made so vivid an im- 
pression on my memory as the vision of the balcony. 

‘* Every body, I suppose, in travelling, has felt the charm of the apparitions 
of grace and beauty, which in this way flit across our path, and the sort of 
irritating recollection which they leave behind. The very mystery that 
attends these beings, ‘ whose course or home we know not, nor shall know,’ 
lends them half their interest.”—p. 248. 


Adieu! gentle youth. In gratitude for the pleasure of thy agree- 
able company, the worst wish we send you is, that none of these 
mysterious and interesting apparitions, may ever lead thee out of 
the right path; that these irritating recollections may be all smoothed 
down in good time, by some gentle reality, whose “* grace and beauty ” 
shall stand the test of a nearer examination than that to which 
youthful fancy sabjects the visions that shine from a balcony, or 
twinkle behind a lattice. 








HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS: THIRD SERIES. 


High-Ways and By-Ways; or, Tales of the Roadside, picked up in the French 
Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. Third Series. In three Volumes. London. 
Colburn. 1827. 


Here we have the Walking Gentleman again, with his dog Ranger 
and his izards. His dog Ranger and his izards are as afflictingly 
tiresome as ever; but the author has much improved sijnce last we 
met him in his High-Ways and By-Ways. The two tales which we 
have read, the Cagot Hut and the Conscript’s Bride (we skipped the 
third, hearing that it was comic, and having a dismal dread of Mr. 
Grattan’s humour), though abounding in monstrous faults, are never- 
theless agreeable compositions—pleasant in sentiment—but absurd in 
story. The author's success is in the detail—his failure in the scheme 
of his tales. Of nature, in the large sense of the word, he does not seem 
to have the slightest idea ; but he appears familiarly acquainted with 
her in some of her minutest forms. Accordingly, under a general plot, 
which is an outrage against all verisimilitude, he gives certain small 
strokes of character which are of a graceful truth. He can fill up 
some of the parts of monstrous outline with very pretty effect. He is 
among writers what a flower painter commonly is among painters ; he 
can execute a leaf or a petal with exactitude, and while he is on a 
stem he is equal to his task; but let him venture on the woods, 
streams, and mountains, and he throws all nature into confusion. 
There is nothing approaching to a likeness of any thing in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, in the general view; if, how-. 
ever, we look closely at the picture, we perceive that some of the 
leaves and sprigs are described with considerable truth and delicacy. 
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So ona Chinese plate, which fairly sets all proportions at defiance, we 
may observe a lily-of-the-valley about the bigness of an oak, executed 
with no mean skill. Mr. Grattan works with about as much regard to 
the relations of things, and the ordinary phenomena of the universe, 
as the Chinese artist. Nevertheless his colouring is often agreeable, 
and he is, as we have before intimated, occasionally happy in parts. 

The scene of the first tale is laid among the Cagots, a despised 
tribe inhabiting the Pyrenees, whose wens invite the particular at- 
tention of the sentimentalist. He takes occasion to fall sick at one 
of their huts, and amuses himself with imagining the concealed wen 
of a young lady, who has no wen at all, as it turns out in the 
_ denouement. In this abode he plays Paul Pry to the life; listens 
and marvels, and puts two and two together, and conjectures, and 
guesses, and surmises, touching all the tumours and doings of the 
family. He sees a battle between the Army of the Faith, and the 
Constit uationalists, in which there is this original incident—that when the 
first throw in a volley of small arms, the latter return the compliment 
with a peal of laughter, which extremely wounds the feelings of the 
enemy.* The whole ends with the assassination of a hero and the 
despair of a heroitie. The back history of the plot, commencing after 
the catastrophe, is clumsy, and to the last degree uninteresting. 

The Conscript’s Bride is a better story, and better told. It has 
its improbabilities, like all the author's fables ; but they are of a less 
sublime character than common, and consequently not so offensive. 
The plot is sufficiently simple; a vain young fellow, a Frenchman, 
leaves his mistress for the wars of Napoleon, and gets his beauty 
spoiled with a sabre to such a degree, that he is ashamed to show his 
face to her on his return to his father-land. Such is the peripateia. 
The anagnosis is, that his visage is not so much disfigured as his vain 
fears gave him to apprehend ; and his mistress takes him for better for 
worse in spite of his scars. Napoleon is introduced into this story, 
and with particularly bad effect. He is made the author of a great 
tragedy (not Ben Nazir). Being like Dominie Sampson, oblivious at 
a grand review, and consequently omitting to give a brigade of cavalry 
the signal to halt, the troops gallop over a parterre, play the very 
deuce with the plants, nearly break an old gardener’s heart, and 
actually break some of their horses knees and their own legs among 
the flower-pots! This sets Napoleon and soldiering in very dark 
points of view. 

We have said that the author is pretty and natural in parts. We 
shall give an example in support of our assertion. The hero, on 
being drawn for the conscription, hastens to his fair cousin; their 





* We are tempted to quote this passage :—‘‘ Then came down from the mountain- 
side a harsh and general screech of /aughter, that seemed vollied from the bitterest 
depths of contempt. The unwearied echoes caught the tones, and in their insensible 
yet living mimicry, they ged them from hill to hill, blending with each other 
the loudest with the feeblest repetitions, in a way so wild and thrilling, as to give an 
air of fiendish mockery to the whole. My blood felt frozen, and every nerve cramped 
up, [poor Walking Gentleman !] as I breathlessly on the oveable men 
from whom such strange and demon sounds proceeded.” —Vol.i. p. 227, This laugh was 
oo atose On OSS Se ee oe stages, as ha !——ha !——hha |! —_— 
in the play, which provokes from his the. the remark; ‘‘ My dear friend, 
rather never Jet me hear you laugh again than laugh so,” | 
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feelings for each other have not hitherto been understood by the at- 
tached couple; and the new sense of their nature called forth by the 
threatened separation is painted with much truth and delicacy in the 
manner of Marmontel :— 


* At length she saw him a nfed the agile b bound with 
which he sprang across the stile ite ten the lawn ; 
and she readin his quick and Lek y air, securi her hopes, to her 
happiness, and to him. A faint ecream of joy Duvet from her, rod she 
rose from her seat to fly towards him. But she caught his sudden » as 
the house seemed to fix his attention. She marked the hurried an agitated 
movement with which he tore the ribbon from his hat and placed it in his 
bosom—and the agonizing quickness of affection too plainl upon the 
rest. The whole story of his fate and her's pei told, the broad 
volume of affliction was self-opened to the deep- ching, glance of ins of i insta: 
taneous grief. Valerie tottered toa chair. A adees 
its momentary expansion. She felt the blood rush from her freezing sang 
Her eyes swam. But she had a fine and vigorous mind—and even in this 
stage of acute and sudden suffering, she rose up against the weakness which 
she could not avert. To meet Lucien was the immediate impulse of her 
recollection: in joy or in woe, her first movement was towards him. She 
therefore slowly and with faltering steps, quitted the room; but when she 
reached the stairs, she was forced to pause, and lean against the banisters 
for support, from the faintness which returned upon her more overpoweringly 
than at first. She heard Lucien’s step as he a 1ed the house—she saw 
him open the door and enter—she marked him ng towards her—she felt 
herself folded in his arms—but she seemed riv to the where she 
stood; her tongue cleaved to her mouth, her sight began to fail, she heard 
not eyen the accents of Ais yoice—and, for the fir first time in her life, Valerie 
fainted away. 

“The rustic habitation of Mr. Lacourtelle was not The enervai to ibis a 
common occurrence in the ele ef mansions of fi 
refinement had not reached the nerves of its occupants ; ‘but, En ben 
seen, feeling did not hold a sel mighty sway within their hearts. Lucien, 
confounded and shocked by the spectacle of Valerie's and insensible 
fori, lent Ser a while hed thought of sel of a. pnt with ores he 

e her down stairs, into the soca 7 yor 
sitting room of the family. He threw Eas the windew and cold 
nto her lips. ets | 


water to her forehead, an fore some i 

would, in such a moment, have Phe clement an immediate ore 

that of Lucien contained none o =e og 

of difficulty or peril seems to lean fo He Goce thongh 

of assistance, but such as he pth Ae f afford 3 and as Valerie's Bis 
openec. wildly upon him, he endeavoured to bring her back to consciousness 


f th 
a Culled thus = fife, the lovely girl sonp 


situation and of his came rapidly upon f 
shuddering crept across her é, and she elt sinking 
saved from this relapse by a copious flood of tears—th 
which ar Vad a aah "oa ee 
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“ § Bat why suspect all this, my Valerie—I haye not told you this ill 


news? 
“*  ¥es, yes, you haye—this has betrayed you——I saw you hide it here !’ 
“With these words she drew the banch of ribbons from his bosom, 
porta 2 it gn her hands, laid her head upon the table, and, sobbing 
ulsiyely, she hathed the gaudy emblem with her tears. 
me Lucien was utterly astonished e had a strong affection for his 
cousin, his -mate, his pi nari ‘end fae his only friend. He was 
conscious of affection for him—but he had never till that moment sus- 
periad that she loved him, and ney nena er knew till then what it was to love. He 
ad not — of analyzing eelings which Valerie had excited. He 
had been by when with her, “thng ory not wretched while away. His attach- 
ment seem Rat of relationship and habit, but its heretofore security left 
him ignorant of what it really was. He had till then, held himself a more 
prominent place in his own consideration ; but the speaking events of this 
awakening scene told him irresistibly, that the supremacy of self was at 


: end. 

“ Perhaps the most intoxicating feeling of the mind is the first conviction 
: as rely loved. To one of Lucien’s temperament it was almost insup- 
tably delicious. All thought of suffering or sorrow vanished before it. 
m8 exulting consciousness his breast. He knew and felt at the same 
instant that all the calm and «gp elle feelings he had believed in, were no 
longer his. A magic touch had changed the dull compounds into passion’s 
brightest ore, and the heart’s alchym ied gained its utmost triumph. He 
prened Valerie’s hand in his. irr hed her to bis bosom, and felt her’s throb 
ike it. A whirlwind of new pti sn rushed through his breast and 
brain. The chill pure covering of friendship dissoly Siamn his heart ; 
— revealed, like a northern landscape at the melting of its snowy veil, 
the bursting germs and a, ameomning delights that had been working their 


silent unsuspected 
ff Bip a. fe a was one of unbounded happiness. He felt @ 


glow | TAT cncpoenipas peg adap He gazed on his com: 
penion, kissed off her tears as if no bitterness was in them, held her in his 
arms am a triumphant pressure, and ery te with oe eyes and new- 
born feelings the ripening form and eloquent Seatares of ene iawn girl. 
‘f Valerie had ined the stage of womanhood 


en, anv, like him, perhaps more advencen 
nen young persons e same 
she latterly begun to feel # reserve, an 
she could not define, in Lucien’s presence, and 
ation st uzzling ¥ ae etre ; Notureily reserves she 
her withi are as a 
deeper shelter from her habitual seclusion. This timidiey had had been can 
ccontakhd time, she mble oi ennatnens eepcoes Sree ener 
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pause between the words, and with impassioned looks and gestures filling up 
each chasm— 

** « Can it— can it be possible, Valerie? Do you feel all this for me? 
All this deep sorrow at losing me?’ 

ee ¢ indeed, indeed, I do, Lucien, more a hundred times than I can or 
would express. My heart is almost breaking at the thought of your leaving 
me—us, 1 would say. What will your father ——’ 

*« « Dearest, dearest Valerie, let us not think of him—yet. I am so 
delighted to find that you love me, so surprised at the way in which J love 
you, that I can think of nobody nor nothing but you. And you do love me 
as much as this, quite as much as this?’ 

“«* As much as is possible—as much as J could, or ought, dear Lucien,’ 
murmured the blushing girl, confused and abashed at the growing warmth, 
and increasing pressure of her cousin. 

*“* As you ought! and how much is that, Valerie? Ought there to be 
any bounds to your affection? Should you not love me as much as ever 
you can—more than ever you did—more than any one ever loved another, 
except as I love you? You should and will love me this way, Valerie— 
tell me that you do.’ 

“« © T cannot say all I feel, Lucien—I hope I do not love you too much.’ 

*** Too much, too much! No, no,’ answered he, kissing her almost to 
suffocation, ‘ that is impossible. We must love each other, even more than 
this, my own Valerie. There must be no bounds to what we feel, and 
think, and say to one another. I feel as I never felt before——” 

*** So do I, I am sure,’ said Valerie. ‘ I hope in heaven, I feel rightly 
and correctly.’ 

** * Good God! what do you mean, Valerie? What are you afraid of— 
why do you shrink from me?’ 

** * T don’t exactly know, Lucien—but I believe I am afraid of you—or 
of myself perhaps—I do not know what is the matter with me. My brain 
is reeling round;’ and here she laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
sobbed, and wept, in a burst of mingled sorrow, ons shame, and fear. 

“« This deep display of emotion brought Lucien to himself. A new feeling 
rose upon him, an awakened sense of propriety and respect towards her, 
which he irresistibly obeyed without stopping to define. He imprinted one 
calm kiss upon her forehead—and gently disengaging her from his embrace, 
he placed her again upon her chair ; then sat down upon another beside her, 
nd with trembling hands he held one of her’s firmly, but not ungently 
clasped, while he poured forth in unstudied phrase the feelings that rushed 
warm and rapidly from his heart.” 


The third tale we have not, as already declared, read—because 
we understood that it would be comic; and being moderate men, the 
portion of humour we have encountered in the serious stories has 
satisfied us. The author's fun is of that order which is received with 
unbounded applause at Sadler’s Wells and the Coburg Theatre. The 
dram bottle, which is the thema et fundamentum of wit at these 
places of polite recreation, is the machine which Mr. Grattan turns to 
great account; and as the managers of the aforesaid theatres may 
profit by the knowledge of his peculiar turn for drollery so applicable 
to their purposes, we shall cite two examples. Here is a fellow 
drinking a dram—imagine the roars of the gallery :— 

** His viands all dispatched, he drew from the pocket of his loose breeches 
a flask, containing some liquor, most probably brandy. He slowly 
it, leaned back his head, opened his mouth and holding his 
ond ee, eee Sar ee the continuous 

a 


; stream 
closing his lips, ec leting hem touch the bote; © mcilod af 
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commmon to the Spanish peasants. He then handed the empty vessel to 
the boy, to have it replenished by his father’s hand.” —Vol. i. nd 


Here is something recherché. The pilgrim is prescribing for the 
Walking Gentleman ill in bed, and at the same time addressing him 
self to an applicant for admittance at the cottage door. The idea of 
the cross speeches is particularly unhacknied :— 


“ Whack, whack, whack! said the heavy fist of the person at the cottage 
door. 

“« « Saints, devils, and martyrs!’ roared the pilgrim, ‘ keep quiet I say.’ 
Then turning to me, ‘ For the love of heaven, sir, don’t stir.’ 

-_ Open the door, good Christians,’ whack, whack! went the tongue and 
fist outside; while the pilgrim went on, turning alternately from me, and 
to me. 

“« “Go to the devil—Pray keep cool—( whack, whack, whack !)—May you 
never eat nor drink:-cnstiew | e draughts of ptisan—(‘ Open, open the 
door.’)—May you perish from cold !—Cover yourself well with the blankets 
—(whack !)—May the frost pinch you !—Encourage perspiration—And the 
wind whistle through you !—And keep yourself warm—(whack, whack !) 
'—Keep quiet !—lie still—I’m coming—I’m going—I’ll open the door—I'll 

shut the door—(whack, whack, whack!)—May curses seize you !—May 
God bless you, sir!’ "—Vol. i. pp. 104, 105. 








GOODHUGH’S LIBRARY MANUAL. 


The English Gentleman’s Library Manual, or a Guide to the Formation of a 
Library of Select Literature, accompanied with Original Notices, Biographical 
and Critical, of Authors and Books. By William Goodhugh, Author of ‘‘ The Gate 
to the French, Italian, and Spanish Languages unlocked ;” and ‘‘ The Gate t the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, unlocked by new and easy Methods.”’ 8vo. 1827. 

Sucu is the imposing title of the volume of which we shall attempt 
to give some account; but that we niay not be suspected of wishing to 
deprive its compiler of any advantage that may arise from the additional 
flourish by which it is accompanied, we shall introduce him to our 
readers with his own extremely modest description of himself. That he 
is the door-keeper of three of the Oriental, as well as of three of the 
most popular, languages of Europe, is'‘apparent from his title-page ; but 
not contented with that announcement of his merits, he tells us in a sort 
of hermaphrodite puff, demi-commercial and literary, “ That to 
render himself competent to undertake any department of biblio- 
graphy, he has acquired a knowledge of many of the Oriental, and 
most of the modern, languages.” He then proceeds to develop his 
true character, and, we shall take leave to add, the real cause of the 
publication of the trash before us, by saying, “ I do not hesitate to 
avow, that it is as a BOOKSELLER I am desirous of appearing hefore 
the public, and to found a reputation upon a strict and punctual atten- 
tion to my business, as best calculated to secure that confidence and 
favour which I am so desirous to obtain.” Thus much for the 
threshold of the edifice. We are informed in the preface, that— 
“The fresh and unceasing influx of new books, has long required a 
sort of catalogue raisonné, where they may be viewed, placed in their 
several departments, with a short critical notice of their peculiar 
merits.” If this passage means any thing, we are tanght to believe 
that the work will consist of a catalogue raisonné of new books; 
and who would expect, within three lines, to be told that he is “ con- 
scious of having omitted many modern works which ought, perhaps, 
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t6 have fowid @ place th thi8 Vilumé” His ékewsé, forsooth (citing 
a French biblidgfaplér) #8; that bibliography is 6 OBSérvé & réthodical 
Gfdef in thé Classification Of An infinité namiber df litérary, scientific, 
hiétériéal, Péligiot4; and mbral wotks ; and to point ot the goed editions 
of bOOk’; As well a& their Mierite and Fatity | but HO Sd0Her is he 
delivered of this pseudo apology; thai he flies off with puff thé third: 
“ Jf the present work be well received, it is thy intention to undertake 
a similar one for the literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Portigal, aéédmpanted with biographical fid Gitta notieés.” | |! 
We fancy, howéver, tliat Mi. Goodhiugli will be saved from thé labour 
of his meditated lucabrations; for as he has Shown his ufter inca- 
pacity to compile a manual of English literature, a profound ignorance 
of eveti the éommon tett books upon the most popular sabjects, and 
& éonstitutional, as well as aeqdited, incapaeity for the duties of a 
critic, we d6 tot consider it likely that he will Have thé opportunity 
of making a similar exhibition with réspett to that of afiy other 
country. 

It is time, however, that we should adduce evidence of our charges. 
Like the bibliomaniacal colossus, Dr: Dibdin, Mr: Goodhugh has 
divided his Manual into divisions and sub-divisions. The former 
consists of theology, histof¥, British antiquities and topography, 
biography, literary industry!!! libraries of useful knowledge, geo- 
graphy, English literature!!! dramatic literature, English poetry, 
translations, loungifig books!!! phildlogy! eticyelofiedias; voyages 
and travels, mathematics, physics, mental science; meral_ science, 
political economy, wirks on painting and painters: On this most 
extraordinary and ineohgraous atrangement we shall net wasté a single 
sentence. Under the head ef English Litératuré we are favoured with 
observations on bibliography, an aceount of libraries in America; 4/r. 
William Goodhugh’s remarks on “ Style,” and a menioir ef Sir Thomas 
Mere; whilst ameng “ Eniglish Poetry;’ nearly forty oétavo pages ate 
eecupiéd by some unpublished letters of ‘Thomson; thé author of the 
Seasons. ‘The bodks elassed under tlie diff¢reitt divisidns which we 
have enumerated; indace us to suppese that each article was pasted 
on the printér’s copy ; and that the only rule laid down for the process, 
was; to place the first which came té hdnd,; under the head whieh 
happened to be neatest to the dperater. We shall pass éver the 
division of “ Theology,’ which is u8hered it by fifteen lines by Mrs. 
Barbauld, and by Mr: William Goo@hugh; bodkseller and stationer’s, 
sentiments on “ Thedlogy,’ and “ On the Study of Fheolegy;” 
because, as our spdcé is very limited; we wish to select the speeimers 
ef the eompiler’s judgment, front subjects on which general readers 
are likely to bé better informed; and we slially therefore; fix upon 
“ The History of Great Britain;’ an@ “ Biégraphy?’ 

“ The History 6f Gréat Britain” is eémmeneed by Dr. Farmer's 
Directions for its Study; but as this haé fiothing more td do with the 
compiler than that it was inserted by his direetions, we shall take no 
further riotice of it, but proceed to the nearest liné in eapitals; ramely, 
THE CHRONICLES, the intrdductery note to which begins thus: “ Hall; 
Hollingshed, Grafton, Camden, Speed; Stowe, , Leldtd, aud 
others of about the same age, may be éalled our original histétians.” 
Indeed! neither the “ ish writersy’ ner F 


ner Harding, ner Fabiariy ner ethers; many 
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before Hall was bérh, aré then; according to the erudite Mr. 
Goddhagh, “ 6rigifal historians; but bedides the absurdity of plading 
in & list Of persoiis of “ about the samme age,’ men who existed at a 
distance Of néarly a céntury and a half from each other, we find two 
who never wrote a chronicle, or any thing resembling one, in their 
lives; Leland and Dagdale! We are, however, afterwards told, that 
Bishop Niéholson has given “a full accomit of all the iménkish 
writers ;”’ and that “ those who wish to read our early historians, 
may attaifi the reprint” of a trade collection of eight chronieleérs, 
for 8371. 108. ; ond that Johiies’ Translation of Monstrelet may be 
proeared for 21/.; by way of recommendation to which, Dr: Dibdin’s 
bombaStical deséription of that work is inserted. After an enlogiain 
ipon thé supériority of the French in that department ; aud a second 
intimation that “ the whole of the foreign literature is reserved for a 
separate and distinct, not, we therefore presume, “ a separate and 
the same” volume; we find first; a notice of Lord Clarendon’s History 
of thé Rebellion; then; with inimitable attention to chronology, 
Lyttléton’s History of Henty the Secorid,; Hume's England with 
Sniollétt’s Contivuation, Henry’s England, Sharon Turner’s Historical 
Works, Litigatd’s and Goldsmith’s Kngland; and Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s long meditated History: the notiee of the latter is aceom- 
panied by a flagrant paff; which ¢antiot fail to disgust Sir Jamés, and is 
strongly indicative of Messrs. Goodhugh and Co. of Berkeley-square, 
and Mr. Géodlitgli; the eoimpilér under our notice, having, or hoping 
to have; more thaii orditiary ititereést in that work. From the same puff 
we léart; that “ it is anceertain when Sit Jamés’s History will make its 
appéaraneé.” Rest assured; worthy Mr. Goodhugh, that your book 
Will ha¥é beet ¢onsignéd to the batter shop long before the pab- 
lieation Of Sit Jathés’s Yoluties ; Hence we are at a loss to know, why 
they aré iteladed in this “ Mandal.” The Works of Brodie; Dr. Aikin’s 
Atnals,; Bissett’s Geotge HI., Gtanger’s Biographical History, Moles 
villé!!! Millar, Godwin’s Cointhonwealth, Mrs. Markham’s History 
for Childtén!!! Campbéll’s Annals; and Hallath’s Constitutional 
Histoty from the Acééssion of Hetity the Seventh, in three vols. octavo, 
Hi. 168: biit which has just Appeared in two vols. quarto—fill up Mr. 
Gododhugh’s list of books ou British History. 

T6 poitit out tlie flagraiit omissioiis, would be to give a catalogue 
double the length of his owt ; but where, we ask, and we will only enume- 
rate those which presént thémselves to our recollection, areé—Prynne’s 
History of Johi; Héenty WE: and Edward I.? Barnés’s Edward III. ? 
Godwin’s ney V. ? Bacén’s Hetry VH:? Godwin’s and Lord Herbert’s 
Heénty VIE. ? Baker's Chronicle? Bishop Kennett’s History of England? 
Carte? Rapiti? atid a host of other adthots, as well known, and far 
méré valaable; thati Htitie of Sriollett ; to say tiothing of those early 
Writers; the prithéval sourées of all hist6rical information, but whom, 
nidé? thé gloomy appellation of “ Monkish historians/’ Mr. Goodhugh 
has ¢onsignéd to nttéf oblivion, of reféred thé réadet to a work of 
the utmost itierit, aid the utility of which he should have minately 
pointed ovdt——Bishop Nicholson's Historical Library. Yet whilst 
mente thosd we have alludéd to ate forgotten, we dong 
parative | » Sach trampery pablications as Moleville’s Chro- 
Hologi¢a} abrdedteot, th’s of England, Mrs. Mark 
ham’s History for Young People, ee, fhentioned, Here we 
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pause, for what further proof is necessary of the utter worthliness of 
“ The English Gentleman’s Library Manual.” What person this side of 
Bedlam, will resign himself to a pilot who is ignorant of such head- 
lands in historical literature—a department which claimed his utmost 
attention—as Rapin and Kennett: who will notice Moleville and Mrs. 
Markham, and yet pass over Godwin, Bacon, Prynne, Lord Herbert, 
and Baker? But what will be the astonishment of our readers, when 
they learn, that this exquisite bibliographer places Bishop Burnet's 
“ History of the Reformation,” and “ History of his Own Times,” 
among the mere aids to the History of Great Britain; under which 
department we find Parliamentary Papers, Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle, 
the Parliamentary Review, Somer’s Tracts, and the Annual Register ; 
the Paston, and Shrewsbury Letters; Blackstone’s Commentaries ; De 
Lolme, and the Harleian Miscellany! jumbled together without order 
or propriety. 

One specimen more of his judgment in this department, and we 
will cease. Under “ Middle Ages,” we find Hallam, Berington, and 
Mills’s Travels of Theodore Dacas; whilst under “ Modern History,” 
we have Mills’s History of the Crusades, the same author’s History of 
Chivalry ; and to complete the absurdity, his History of Mohammed- 
anism!!! Nor is he happier in other places, for under Zoology he has 
placed Paley’s Natural Theology, for no other apparent reason than 
that both belong to the “ ologies.” 

With respect to “ Biography,” in the introductory remarks to which 
we find one, headed in all the lugubriousness of black letter, The Poor 
Authors of Grub Street, a race, which but for the definite article, we 
should deem long since extinct, Mr. Goodhugh’s want of judgment in 
the books he has selected is only equalled by the contempt of all 
knowledge of their contents, which he manifests in his “ Critical Notes.” 
But we must first speak of his omissions. Under “ Collected Bio- 
graphy,” he mentions Chalmers, Aikin, and Watkins; Mr. Miller’s 
recent work, Messrs. Hunt and Clarke’s series of Autobiography, 
and at the end, Plutarch! bat not a word occurs of Kippis, or of 
the previous edition of the Biographia Britannica ; whilst of the value 
of his account of biographical works, our readers will judge when 
we say, that the whole number of publications mentioned under 
that head does not exceed ronry. Even had Mr. Goodhugh ordered 
his porter to write down the names of those in his own shop, the 
list would have been quadrupled, or his stock must be infinitely more 
limited than that of any respectable bookseller in London. In every 
other department the omissions and errors are equally monstrous: 
and we would gladly abandon such a wretched ecatch-penny to the 
oblivion which awaits it; but justice must be shown even to one who 
has so completely forgotten it as to publish such a book, and to de- 
mand for it divers shillings from his Majesty’s unoffending subjects ; 
for as Mr. Goodhugh has ap “ a critical notice of the peculiar 
merits” of the works mentioned in his “ Manual,” it is our duty to 
examine them. A very few extracts will however prove, either that he 
never opened the books upon which he comments; or if he did, that they 
were beyond his comprehension. Of Mr. Sharon Turner’s History of 
England, for example, which is notorious for the unparalleled wretch- 
edness of its style, Mr. Goodhugh says, “ it is throughout most 
eloquently and powerfully written ;” and of the work itself we are 
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told, that “compared with it all previous accounts were not only 
superficial but erroneous ! ”——Are the Messrs. Goodhughs part proprie- 
tors of Mr. Turner’s works ; or can the Mr. Goodhugh before us, read ? 

Nor is this incomparable critic happier in other instances ; he has 
drawn largely on his predecessor Dr. Dibdin, on Granger, Dr. Johnson, 
and the different Reviews ; and it is to be regretted, that he did not lay him- 
self under still greater obligations; for whenever his own resources are 
taxed, we are sure to meet with arrogance, generally with ignorance; and 
on one occasion at least, both these characteristics are blended with no 
small share of illiberality. We allude to poor James’s Naval History. 
This work, which is founded on the only sure basis, truth; and which 
has, with much justice, been termed “ the only honest naval history 
ever published,” the patcher of shreds and titles under our notice, who 
knows as much of naval warfare as of the North Pole, has the in- 
solence to describe in these words: “ The reader will find much naval 
information contained in these volumes, though, it must be admitted, 
they are spun cut to a very unnecessary length. The work evinces 
considerable research, but the author displays little of historical 
tact; the page of history ought never to be disgraced by unmeaning 
commentaries, or pointed personalities.” 

We have already far exceeded the limits to which we intended to 
confine our remarks, and must take leave of Mr. Goodhugh, we hope 
forever. Want of space, not of matter, prevents our adducing addi- 
tional proofs of the entire uselessness, as a work of bibliography, of 
the three hundred and sixty pages which he has imposed upon the 
public—for every division of his book rises in Judgment ‘against him. 
The criticisms, when his own, are strictly in character with every 
other part; and we surely do not require that those in Dr. Dibdin’s 
“ Library Companion ” should be re-dressed. There are also gossipping 
anecdotes of printers and authors, culled from sources with which the 
world is intimately acquainted ; and which, even if they were new 
and interesting, instead of old and dull, are wholly out of place in a 
“ Library Manual,” a work which should afford information about 
books instead of about their authors. 

In short, Mr. Goodhugh’s “ Library Manual” is a wretched imi- 
tation of a bad original. Without a tythe of the little merit which 
is to be found in the “ Library Companion,” it has all its faults, and 
is far inferior in extent and information. Worthless as it is to the 
literary man, it is worse than worthless to the student, for it cannot 
inform the one, and is almost sure to mislead the other. One word 
more and we have done, and which we address to Mr. Goodhugh 
rather than to any other reader. We advise him to remember that 
admirable truth contained in one of the tritest proverbs, “ Ne sutor,” 
&e. Let him then sell books, and buy books, but not write them. 
We assure him, the former is the better trade, and that it is much 
more suited to his habits and capacity. By the one he may get rich, 
and become a useful member of society; but from the other he will 
derive no other harvest than ridicule and contempt. The sooner he 
sets fire to his “ Gates” and “ Manuals” the better—and if he will 
add his affectation and arrogance to the holocaust, he may be con- 
fident that both the public and himself will be considerably bevefitted 
by eudtenminute'da:t. 2 rae | 
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DIARY 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


lst. The newspapers are just now delighting in accounts of gluttons 
and the aggrandizement of their persons. Of Krocker, a prize German, 
weighing four hundred pounds, they give this history :— 


** About the age of thirty he began to give way to a disposition to devour 
immense masses of meat ; and the more he ate, the more his appetite increased, 
until his time was consumed in little else than eating and sleeping. His 
oceupation was that of a butcher, and animal food was his favourite repast, 
eontrary to the usual habits of such people. Krocker, however, would 
devour from eight to ten pounds of tripe at a meal, or from six to seven 
pounds of beef and sausages. He continued in this way to stuff himself, 
gradually becoming fatter, until it required sixteen pounds of beef daily to 
satisfy his hunger! For a bet he has reguandly devoured the boiled flesh of 
an entire calf in a day, seasoned only with salt, in the presence of ey 

ns ; and on one occasion he declared himself ready to attack a second, 
ut could get nobody to bet against him. He could not trust himself in the 
sausage manufactory, as he would eat the minced meat by the pound, spreading 
it over bread with as little ceremony as the people spread treacle. By way 
of breakfast, or supper, he would clear from two to three dozen of pettitoes 
of Pigs ; and it appears, at last, to have puzzled his friends to know how to 
supply him. His usual drink was beer, of which he daily drank from two 
to three quarts. In this way he continued to feed himself, gradually in- 
creasing in bulk, his breathing becoming daily more difficult, and his power 
of locomotion daily diminishing, until he was at last obliged to confine himself 
lo his large chair and his bed. Every now and then he was in great danger 
of suffocation ; and it was on ond these occasions that Graefe, who has 
peg ay the case in one of the recent numbers of his journal, was called 
to im.” 


Here is something more new:— 


“A French paper states, that a young man, one of the keepers of the 
menagerie at ee lately exhibited an example of a disordered appetite. 
Having taken a longing for lion’s flesh, he killed one of two lions which 
were under his care, cut it up, and salted it. The lion not being inquired 
after for some time, was half devoured before he was missed. The criminal 
court at Stutgard has, it is said, condemned the keeper to five years’ impri- 
sonment, and to pay a fine of 3,000 florins.” 


These, and all other instances of voracity which can be mentioned, 
are left at an immeasurable distance by the two eases described in 
M. Fournier’s “ Cas Rares.” The first is attested by the principal 
physicians and surgeons of Brest :-— ' 

“ A galley slave died at the naval hospital of Brest, of a complaint in the 
oak cma wh aah oe ins. On ing him the 
stomach was seen occupying the left h ® the Jambar, and 
iliac regions of the same side, and stretching down into the pelvis. It 
was of a long square form, and contained the following substances ; viz- 
ean te and half an inch in diameter ; a piece 
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of the same, eight inches long; ditto, six inches 3 twenty-two other 
| Sree of wood, of three, four, and five inches in tenet fiw spoon five 
inches ; the pipe of an iron funnel three inches long and one in diameter ; another 
piece of funnel, two inches and a half long ; a pewter spoon entire, seven inches 
long; @ square piece of iron weighing nearly two ounces. Various other 
articles, among which were nails, buckles, knives, &c. The whole weighin 

about four-and-twenty English ounces. This poor creature was derange 

in his intellects—a great glutton, and when he could not procure victuals to 
satisfy his voracity, he swallowed indigestible substances, as above, to lull 
the painful sensations of hunger. This case is attested beyond all doubt.” 


“ Passing by the famous Bijoux, we come to a singular personage, well 
known in Paris, where he died a few years ago, named Tarrare. This man’s 
voracity would stagger all belief, were not the truth of the circumstances 
guaranteed by the most unquestionable testimonies, among which it is only 
necessary to mention Professor Percy. At seventeen years of age, Tarrare 
weighed only one hundred pounds, and yet he could devour in the space of 
twenty-four hours, a quarter of beef as heavy as his body! At the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, he entered the army, but here he was 
so scantily supplied with food that he soon fell ill, and was conducted to’ 
the militar ital at Soultz. On the day of his entrance he got four 
rations, which as serving to whet his appetite, he devoured every kind of 
refuse victuals in the ward, then searched the kitchen, dispensary, &c, 
devouring every thing that came in his way. Jn the presence of the chief 
ph ysician of the army, Doctor Lorence, he ate a live cat (!) in a few seconds, 
eaving nothing but the larger bones. In a few minutes he devoured a 
dinner prepared for fifteen German labourers, and composed of various 
substantial dishes. After this tiffin, his belly appeared like a small balloon ! 
As the French in those days turned every thing to account, the commander- 
in-chief had hin brought before him, and after treating him to thirty pounds 
of liver and lights, he caused him to swallow a small wooden case, in which 
was enclosed a letter to a French officer then in the hands iW. the enemy. 
Tarrare set off, was taken prisoner, beaten, and confined. He passed b 
stool the case with the letter, before he could see the officer, but immediately 
swallowed it again to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy. In 
another hospital where he was confined, the nurses frequently detected him 
drinking the blood which had been drawn from the sick; and when all 
other sources failed, he repaired to the dead-house, and satisfied his frightful 
appetite on human flesh. At length a child of fourteen months old disappeared 
all at once, and suspicions falling on Tarrare, he also dissappeared for four 
years, when he was again r i in the civil hospital of Versailles, 


where he ended his miserable career.”* 


‘* An ant there was whose forward prate 
Controul’d all matters in debate ; 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His to eternally ewe! 

For he impudence at will, 
And boasted universal skill.” 

We have, by the blessing of heaven, some superlatively wise crea- 
tures too among us, to whom no subject comes amiss. One of these 
all-knowing beings, whether a pismire, emmet, great-ant, or great- 
grandmother, we know not, holds forth thus oracularly on yacht- 
sailing in the Morning Herald :— 

“ We have seen lately, from the Portsmouth papers, that the Yacht Club 


* These extracts are copied from a review of the “‘ Cas Rares” in the Medico Chi- 
rurgical Review, for September, me 
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are about to re-commence their operations, and that Lord Yarborough is to 
be the commodore. We have often observed the sailing of squadrons of 
yachts, and to us it appears very dull work, ss “059 wind be favourable, and 
the breeze strong and steady. We wonder that, since steam navigation is 
brought to its present state of perfection, the nobility and gentry, who ap- 
pear to be so fond of aquatic excursions, and to whom the expenditure of 
5,000/. or 10,0001. for a steam-yacht would be of no consequence, do not part 
with their present yachts, and purchase steam-vessels iu their stead. They 
might then circumnavigate the island in almost all weathers, let the wind 
blow from what quarter it might, and calculate on their arrival in a given 
time, at such places as they previously chose to fix upon. ‘This certainty of 
progress, we should think, would do away with the ennui which they must 
occasionally experience, when the present sailing-yachts are out atseain a dead 
calm, or contending with adverse winds. In our opinion, this mode of killing 
time and spending money on the — of the nobility and gentry, is much 

preferable to frequenting gaming-houses or horse races. Considering the 

number and wealth of the nobility and gentry of the United Kingdom, they 

might every year have a very grand display of steam-yachts, which indeed, in 

time of war, might be rendered available to the king's service, in towing the 

ships of the royal navy out of or into the harbours, as occasion might require, 

on any emergency. This patriotic pursuit would, in some respects, resemble 

the English barons of old, who always accompanied the king in his wars, and 

rendered him all the service they could.” 


Pah! The paragraph smells of soot and smoke like Cheapside. 
There is a Cockney conceit and Cockney nastiness in every syllable of 
it. “To us the sailing of squadrons of yachts appears very dull 
work.”——Very likely. The writer doubtless prefers to such pleasures 
sitting in an harbour of scarlet-runners, commanding a near view of 
a skittle-ground, with a red table before him bearing a tankard of 
ale and a basket of sweet-heart’s biscuits; and his preference is 
very natural and proper, but different men have different tastes, ac- 
cording to their different kinds and qualities—a profound truth which 
has probably escaped the omniscient editor. Now the members of 
the yacht-club would very likely be inclined to say, “ We have often 
observed the leading articles in the Morning Herald, and to us they 
appear very dull things.” The editor, on the other hand, wonders 
how men can waste their time in reading any thing else. Thus it is, 
that people vary in their estimates of pleasures and pursuits, according 
to the circumstance of meum and tuum. We for our parts agree in 
some measure both with our worthy contemporary and the gentlemen 
whom he admonishes ; for we hold that the two most delightful things in 
the world are yacht-sailing and the leading articles of the Morning 
Herald. It would grieve us to see the style of either altered in the 
slightest particular—both are perfect in théfr peculiar ways; and 
we flatter ourselves that we can demonstrate in a few words, to the 
greatest of editors, the impropriety of the change he proposes. When 
he sits down to write an article, with his pena peak, the fore-top-sail of 
his vocabulary loose, and the blue Peter at his mast-head for ideas to 
come on board, the very last thought in his head is the coming to a con- 
clusion. If he went straight to his end, steaming his way as he recom- 
mends to yacht-sailors, he would run himself out in two or three lines 
at most; but this would give no pleasure to himself, or profit to his 
readers ; so he courts the little vicissitudes of weather,—now lies like 
a log on the paper, becalmed, rolling and tumbling about in a heavy 
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swell of sentences, without the cat’s-paw of a thought to steady his 
phrases,—now comes the flaw of an idea to fill his sails again, and 
give him way; and anon, reason blows great guns right in his teeth ; 
when trimming his sails sharp, he beats to windward bravely against 
it, now lying on one tack, now the other. His passengers, who are 
of course deadly sick, wonder when he will come to an end—but the 
end is the last thing he thinks of. The vicissitudes and the buffeting 
with reason are elements of his enjoyment. Something like this is 
the pleasure of yacht-sailing. It does not consist, oh Morning 
Herald! in going in a right line from one place to another, but in the 
excitement and speculation produced by every circumstance and 
change of weather. If it be a calm, every cloud is watched with 
interest as it may indicate the coming breeze; if it over-blows, re- 
source is in demand, and time flies faster than the scud. If the 
wind be fair, it is a good opportunity of trying how fast your craft 
can run; if foul, you see how she beats to windward ; if neither one 
nor the other, that is a soldier’s wind, and you find what she is good 
for at reaching. No weather comes amiss to an amateur sailor. 
Imagine these infinite varieties, and the trim clean deck of a sailing- 
vessel, and her well-standing white wholesome sails, exchanged for a 
filthy steam-boat with her great awkward chimney, her noisy paddles, 
her palpitation at the heart—thump, thump, thump, thump ever- 
lastingly; her pendant of black smoke; her heat, and her most 
filthy stink of frying grease, which would poison a tallow-chandler. 
But quoth The Herald, you should prefer this convenience because 
you can go straight to your voyage’s end in her, instead of being 
danced about at the pleasure of the winds and tides. Tell a fox- 
hunter that he had much better ride straight along the high road, 
than be led over hill and dale, hedge and ditch, by the doubles of the 
fox! But another superior consideration is suggested—the steam- 
boats used for pleasure in peace, may serve the nation forsooth in war. 
Sheridan observes, that it is too much to be feared that people go to 
theatres principally with a view to amusement ; and we very strongly 
suspect, that men go yacht-sailing, and: always will go yacht-sailing, 
mainly with a view to their own pleasure, and without thinking or 
caring a rope’s end for the nation. Nevertheless there is no amuse- 
ment, the tendency of which is so directly useful. It leads to the 
build of the very best vessels, and encourages in our yards the finest 
naval architecture on a small scale; it employs too the very best 
hands, and in considerable numbers ; and also some deserving officers, 
who would otherwise be pining and. rusting on half-pay. It further 
makes our patricians pupils, parlour boarders as it were, in the great 
school of English glory. It becomes an English gentleman to be fa- 

miliar with naval tactics ; and he and the American are the only ones 
in the world who know any thing at all about the matter. I have 

always been much pleased with the vulgar error of the French on this 

subject: ‘They suppose us to be all sailors to a man. On one occa- 

sion, having discovered before a Frenchman that I knew the stem 
from the stern of a ship, he broke into an expression of admiration 
at my nautical science, clenching all with this observation: “ I am 
perfectly aware of the fact, that ish gentlemen, who have scarcely 

ever seen the sea, are better skilled in naval tactics than our most ex- 
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perienced sailors!” I did not contradict him, though the recollection 
of lay-lords of the Admiralty smote upon my conscience. 

— Mr. Wolff, the missionary, published a letter a short time ago, 
in which he declared the Jews of London the vilest of all Jews. Say 
what you will to them, he stated, their reply is, “ Old clothes ;” 
talk of their souls, “ Old clothes” is their response ; speak of Moses, 
“ Old clothes” they ery; mention the Prophets, “ Old clothes,’ and 
nothing but “ Old clothes,” can you get fromthem. Demosthenes, 
when asked the first, the second, and the third essentials of oratory, 
replied, “ Action,” “ Action,” “ Action;” the Jews of London, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wolff, make “ Old clothes,” “ Old clothes,” “ Old 
clothes,” the alpha and omega of their discourse spiritual and temporal. 
This imputation has provoked from the children of Israel some re- 
monstrance, rather more warm than befits so ridiculous an occasion: 
and Mr. Wolff has, in support of his original assault on the unbelievers, 
published another epistle, which is a perfect pattern of the mild, con- 
ciliatory spirit that becomes a Christian missionary. It was objected by 
the expostulators, that all the Jews of London do not cry “ Old clothes,” 
that some two or three Rothschilds and Goldsmids are above this vo- 
cation; Mr. Wolff thus disposes of the objection, falling foul by the 
way of poor Mr. D’Israeli:— 


** You Jews of London, as well those who sell old clothes, as those who 
live in a more respectable style—you both are in a perishing condition! And 
I say more, the old clothesman of London is better than the respectable Jew 
of London! An Israeli, for instance, who was produced by one of the Jews 
of London as a literary character, is one of the most blind men I ever met 
with ; his works contain nothing but literary trifles, and literary nonsense— 
he knows nothing of Moses and the Prophets. I HOPE TO CONTINUE TO HATE 
FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER, AND SISTER, FOR THE SAKE OF JESUS MY 
Lord, AND FOR THE SAKE OF HIS PEOPLE, in order that they may come to 
the know of Jesus Christ, whom they hitherto reject ; but let the world 
know, that I consider not only the old cedhieiiin in London, but likewise the 
respectable Jew of London, as the most hopeless set of people I ever met with 
in my life ! truth it is! 

** Arise, ye Jews of London, and. call on the Lord Jesus Christ! And 
though I declare you as the most obstinate of all the Jews I ever met with, 
I am, after all, ** Your affectionate brother, 

“ Joseru Wotrr.” 

A marvellously affectionate brother, of a truth, this Joseph 
Wolff! It would be pleasant for Jews or Gentiles to have many 
such kind relations, living in the steadfast hope of hating them, 
in order that they may come, through such good haters, to the 
knowledge of him who preached peace and good-will among men. 
Mrs. Malaprop’s opinion, that it is best to begin our loves with a 
little aversion, seems to have become a right orthodox doctrine. 


tod grants 
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of Mammon, every man who, as Junius has it, “ pays his debts and 
abhors a heggar;” is respectable. Responsible is the sense, but 
respectable is the word. 

Considering Mr. Wolff’s manner of making converts by the method 
of hating father, mother, brother, and sister, one cannot be surprized 
at the circumstance of his having found the Jews of London such 
obstinate Jews as he represents them. His declaration to this effect, 
considering the means pursued by him for the end, reminds us of the 
Spanish charlatan, who went about proclaiming, that he could raise 
the dead if properly paid in advance for the service. It chanced that 
as he was holding forth, a corpse was carried by, when the mob re- 
quired him to give an instant example of his boasted aceomplishment. 
The charlatan undertook the business without hesitation; and began 
reciting his charms, to which, however, the corpse turned a deaf ear; 
after a time, therefore, the operator flew into a violent passion, and 
told the bearers to carry off the body, observing, “ Never in my life 
before did I meet with so obstinate a dead.”* Mr. Wolff’s manner 
of dealing with the Jews, is probably about as effectual as the char- 


latan’s method of revivifying dead bodies. 





A GENUINE YANKEE PARAGRAPH: 


“House Launcntne.—The launching of the two brick houses in Garden- 
street was completely successful. They were moved nearly ten feet, occupied 
at the time by their tenants, without having sustained any injury. The pre- 
parations were the work of some time: the two buildings having being put 
upon ways, or into a cradle, were easily screwed on a new foundation. The in- 
ventor of this simple and cheap mode of moving tenanted brick buildings; is 
entitled to the thanks of the public. Jn the course of time, it is likely that 
houses will be put up upon ways at brick or stone quarries, and sold as ships 


are, to be delivered in any part of the city.”—American Paper. 


“ In the course of time” we really do not know what is not to 
happen in America. Jonathan promises to grow so big, and to do such 
wonders in a day or two, that no bounds can be placed to his perform- 
ances in the future tense. Every thing will of course be on a scale of 
grandeur proportioned to his country, which, as he observes in his 
travels in England, is “ bigger and more like a world” than our 
boasted land; instead, therefore, of going about in confined, close 
carriages as e do here, the Americans will rattle through the 
streets to their routs and parties in their hoases. One tenanted 
brick building will be driven up to the door of another. A further 
improvement may here be suggested. Jonathan is fond of chairs 
with rockers, that is, chairs with a cradle-bottom, on which he see- 
saws himself as he smokes his pipe and fuddles his sublime faculties 
with liquor. Now by putting a house on rockers, this trouble and ex- 
erlion of the individual on a scale so small and unworthy of a great 
people would be spared, and every tenant of a brick building would 
be rocked at the same time, and by one commen piece of machinery. 
The effect of a whole city nid-nid-nodding after dinner, will be ex- 
tremely magnificent and worthy of America. As for the feasibility of 





“mn tte oe place is not exactly English, bat it is the nearest to the 
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the thing, nothing can be more obvious. If houses can be put 
upon cradles for launching, they can be put upon cradles for rocking ; 
and if tenants do not object to being conveyed from one part of the 
city to another in their mansions, they will not surely take fright at an 
agreeable stationary see-saw in them. 


10th. I observe this advertisement in The Times of to-day: 


“ Wantep, the entire possession, guardianship, and management of a 
little ORPHAN GIRL, between the ages of seven and twelve. She must be 
of genteel and pious ancestry, healthy, of warm affections, and apt to learn, 
motherless, and totally without any tie of consanguinity, or otherwise 
entitled to interfere, direct, or control the advertiser's views, and of sufficient 
property to maintain her decently the first ten years after transferation. The 
child of some departed missionary, or serious clergyman, would be preferred ; 
and as the advantages would be progressively great, the most minute inves- 
tigation would be observed. Address to 8. S. at Poole and Edwards's, book- 
sellers, Stationers’-court, opposite Stationers’-hall, who are not empowered 
to answer interrogations, and which, if instituted, will only defeat the end 
proposed, but to receive letters only, which will be duly attended to.” 


The necessity of proving a pious genealogy is a curious condition 
of the treaty. 

The language of the advertisements is often as whimsical as 
their substance. We read in that respectable authority, Joe Millar, 
of the trader who announced the sale of “ mousetraps, and other 
sweetmeats.” A gentleman advertises thus in The Times of 


the 14th :-— 


“ Lost yesterday, a Red Morocco Pocket-book with a gold clasp, 
containing notes to the amount of £85, viz: 1 £30, 2 £20, 1 £10, 
and 1 £5, a silver pen, and other memoranda, &c.” 


— Inthe following police report, I find an example of a kind of 
logic which is as yet not laid down in any system, though extremely 
common in practice. A lady overseer gives a pauper a pair of breeches 
which are toosmall for him; he expostulates, representing the inade- 
quacy of their capacity; she sends him another smaller pair, arguing 
in her own mind, that one little pair of breeches, plus a less pair of 
breeches, are equal to a big pair of breeches:— 


*« Mansion-HousE.— Yesterday the churchwardens of the — of St. 
Olave, Hart-street, were summoned before the Lord Mayor by a pauper, 
who complained that they had refused to give him clothes to cover him. If 
the present ap nce of the unfortunate man were to be considered a cri- 
terion of the liberality of the parish, the poor must certainly have some 
cause to complain. His lower garments were most wofully dilapidated. 

“The Lord Mayor asked whether the churchwardens were present to 
answer the complaint ? 

“A female voice immediately cried out, ‘I attend for the church- 
wardens. | 

“ The Lord Mayor.—‘ This old man says that he is in great want of 
something to cover him. Why is he not > 

“ et Sees eee « My lord, he only wanted a 
peir of breech es, and I looked him out a pair and gave them to him. J am 
sure (casting her eyes at his inexpressibles I don't know why he has not the 

ches on. 


_“* The Lord Mayor (to the have been already supplied 
with what you say yuwec’ Wiskedpcentanene 
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«‘ Pauper.—‘ Because I couldn't, your lordship. Them breeches as the 


lady gave me wasn’t half big enough.’— 
“ The Lord Mayor, (smiling).—‘ That, certainly, is a bad fault, you 


might as well have had none at all.’ 
“ Pauper.—‘ I couldn’t pull them up at all, my lord, so I was obligated to 


go without.’ 
“ The Lord Mayor.—‘ I amsorry, Madam, that you have been so unsuc- 


cessful in your attempt to fit the poor man.’ 

« Lady.—‘ My lord, when he told me that one pair of breeches did not answer 
him, I sent him another, and stili he was not satisfied.’ 

“« Pauper.—‘ No, my lord ; the last breeches the lady gave me was littler 
nor the tother ; 1 couldn’t heave my legs into them by no means.’ 

“The Lord Mayor thought that it would be better to hand over the poor 
man to be fitted by some experienced person of his own sex, and desired 
that he should be accommodated at once with breeches of a proper size.” 


16th. The Morning Chronicle of to-day is extremely rich in every 
variety of niaiserie. There is a delightful report of the Vauxhall 
Juvenile Féte, in which we are told that the proprietors “ had omitted, 
for this night only, the formidable bustle of the battle of Waterloo, 
which was considerately thought to be too formidable an exhibition 


for the nerves of children.” 


What follows is better still :— 

“‘ The concert, ballet, and fire-works, were, as usual, the sources of 
much delight to the children, and the martial and manly air of the juvenile 
band from the Royal Military Asylum, which paraded and performed in 
the gardens, had likewise its imposing effect; and possibly awakened and 
fixed in many a rising spirit that determination to seek renown in the pro 
fession of arms, which accident had early awakened in the breast of Young 
Norval!!!” 

The grave matter-of-fact allusion to Young Norval, as to a being 
of history, is original ; and the conjecture respecting the effect of the 
drumming and fifeing on the infant generation, is profoundly philo- 
sophical. Parents who desire to bring up their children to peaceful 
professions, should have a care of taking them to Vauxhall. In con- 
tinuation, the reporter gives a delectable idea of the pleasures of the 


entertainment :— 


“ The greatest amusement for suitably grown persons throughout the 


evening, was the constant rushing to and {” of shoals of elegantly dressed 
children, who ran from place to place on hearing the tinkling of the bell, 
which announced the succession of the performances. Young families were 
constantly separated in these — and excursive movements ; but so conve- 
nient and well-arranged was the internal disposition of the gardens, that 
there was no difficulty in re-uniting the broken bands, before any unpleasant 


feelings could arise from their separation.” 

As the Americans say, “ we should admire to know” what “ suitably 
grown persons” are? It gives us extreme satisfaction to learn the 
amiable disposition of the gardens on this occasion; whether they 
are equally well disposed on all others, does not distinctly appear, 
but the natural inference is, that they are not. 

The individual who has the Paul Pry department of the Chronicle 
is also in great force to-day; indeed he generally shines on a Monday. 
Here are four nice paragraphs in a string :— 

“ The Duke of Devonshire’s tour to the Cavians inenpenies tote 
short. His Grace intends merely to ¢ake a peep into ‘a place 








. 
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for its strangeness is quite a curiosity to him }, visit his sister, Lady Gran- 
ville, the spectacles, and the court, then return to his own palladian villa 
at Chiswick; there his Grace will remain but a short time, preparatory to 
his journey to Chatsworth, where immense improvements have been made, 
both in the mansion and the beautiful and park. 

“ The Duke and Duchess of St. Albans gave a quiet dinner to a select 
number of their friends, at the Crown and Sceptre, at Greenwich, on 
Friday. Turtle, venison, and all the varieties of fresh water fish, including 
the delicate white-bait, now in prime season, with the aid of cold punch, 
iced champaign, and hock, kept the joyous party together until a late hour. 
[ Ye gods! were they at the turtle, and the venison, the ice, and the cham- 
paign all the time? Are these the fond couple's bond of union? ] 

“ The Duke of Wellington, Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot, Lord and Lady 
Tankerville, and a long et cetera of fashionables, had a grand banquet at 
the ag Tavern, at Greenwich, on Friday. The party did not separate until 
a very late hour. 

** Lords Stair and Reay are said to possess more faste, in the literal accep- 
tation of the word, than any men of the present day. Lord Stair, with a 
select party, has, on more than one occasion, come Paris to London, 
merely to den at the Albion Tavern, where turtle is said to be dressed in 
greater perfection than at any other house. During the present week, this 
noble lord has given two or three entertainments at Greenwich in a very 
high style. His lordship, on these occasions, has always obtained the 
turtle from his favourite Apicius in town.” 


This is a seribe who would be entirely spoilt were he to look his 
words out in the dictionary. It is our happiness that he does not 
know that it is uncivil to fashionables to put them in the neuter 
gender, (“ cetera,”) and that Apicius was not a tavern-keeper. 

The above excerpts are followed -by a string of pestilent puffs of 
mimes, drolls, and play-wrights. Nothing stinks in the nostrils of 
decent people so detestably as the stage, its people, and its trumpery 
affairs. It is bad enongh to see its performanes when they are per- 
petrated, and perfectly intolerable to be bored with reports of the 
preparations of atrocities—with details of the measures in progress 
for perpetuating the empire of dulness. The Morning Chronicle is 
eternally prating ef the whereabouts of actors, and the meditations 
of managers. Some link-boy must surely hold the pen. Witness 
these examples taken at random :— 

«« The Rencontre, with Madame Vestris and W. Farren’s acting, aided 
by Bishop’s music, is a decided hit, at the Haymarket Theatre. Its popu- 
larity will necessarily delay Poole’s new farce, called Pie-Crust Promises, 
and a new comedy, with songs, by that successful dramatist, Kenny, both 
. of ~ oniudy vie composed for the Ha ket Theatre the popular 

oe’ w 
little pom 0 Quire Correct, has, we étnbutnnh. oho a new farce, of 
which report — most favourably. It will be produced at the same 
theatre during the present season.” 

« Kenny, the dramatic writer, and his family, who, since the peace, have 
almost entirely resided in Paris, or the neighbourhood, are returned to 
England. Kenny has taken a beautiful and re in Bedford- 
shire, at s ee tl distanee ve the county town, where 
reside in future. nteresting 

“* The Dublin Theatre, a ks Lncetan ob ds 
Harris, has commenced a v 
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Every thing is a decided hit we observe, in the theatrical slang ; 
and judging from the appearances of the play-houses, one would say, 
that the managers had hit the public so hard, that they had fairly 
hit them out of the ring. Hits are things pleasant enough to the 
givers, but disagreeable to the sufferers. Sensible men avoid coming 
into contact with them. Your play-goers of the present day are 
either persons who have not arrived at years of. discretion, or who 
have attained to dotage, or the abject and unknown who have no 
other resource of an evening, and who desperately seek the shelter of 
a theatre as the refuge for the destitute. ‘The watch-house is cheaper 
and less afflicting we should think. 

— A frivolous action for libel (Walker v. Monk) has brought us 
acquainted with the style in which country tradesmen conduct their 
controversies ; and the example ought to serve as a corrective to those 
gentlemen who still affect the composition of Junius, in treating of any 
little nonsense that concerns them. One of the worthy bourgeois of 
Chester, (the plaintiff inthe action, and a jeweller by trade,) had gone 
over from the independent election party to the Grosvenor interest— 
a political sin which of course convulsed the whole empire—whereupon 
he is admonished by another bon bourgeois in this strain, after the 
manner of Janius. The whole world are supposed to be full of the 
jeweller’s abandonment of his election colours :— 

“ Your notorious tergiversation, and the derelictions from the principles 
with which you set out in life, is looked upon with the utmost disgust even 
by your new friends, or at least by the respectable and thinking part of 
them. Nay, nothing gives them so much pleasure as to see you well lashed. 
They say you deserve it, and cannot receive too much; and what can be a 


more convincing proof of the feeling of contempt created by you in the 
minds of your new friends, than the absolute refusal to permit you to address 
them at the last election? - --=--+--<+ ++ +++ eee eee ew wwe 
“* Su ou are enabled to add some 20/. to the portions of each of 
our chil dren by your apostacy, will that be sufficient to console you for the 
oss of your political integrity, the sleepless nights you have already passed on 
that account ; and the unhappiness of your future life, and more especial] 
for the regret of your children in after times, that you had disgraced yourself ? 
If you will take one word of advice, I would recommend you to leave 
Chester—guit the scene of your degradation, where the finger of scorn is 
pointed at you, at every turn or step you take.” 


The jeweller, who can be as fine as his neighbour, responds in much 
the same style ; perhaps it is rather the sublimer. If the other is the 
Junius, he is the Sir William Draper :— | 

“ It has been a decided matter with me, ever since the first development 
of a wicked, malevolent, yet impotent conspiracy, to slander my reputation, 
defame my character, and injure my. property, to wait patiently for the crisis 
of maniacal paroxysm, to apply no corrective medicine, until the lunacy, or 
rather the demoniacal frenzy, had reached its acme of malice, its climax of 
absurdity. The folly and vice seems to have arrived at its utmost 


bearing, and I that the’ finale of the ings at the Black Dog has 
complll dhs Saacare' of Geialiedse cad tealoctity iolvsdaided by the Cotcens 
a wapepet, (in ite chamnctan of pander to falesbeod, snierepreseutationy end 


It is time that gentlemen should descend from the sublimities of 
i when Chester tradesmen show themselves such masters 


of the finest flights of rhetoric. Not satisfied with his literay demolition 
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of his fellow-townsman, Mr. Walker brings his action for libel ; and 
it is given in evidence, that his declared ideas of the proper manner 
of dealing with an antagonist were, to the last degree, truculent. He 
appears to come up to the very beau ideal of a controversialist : 


“John Faulkner stated, that he was a resident of Chester, and, knew 
the plaintiff. He met him on the 2d of August last, when the plaintiff told 
him that he would give him a severe trimming in the Chronicle of the fol- 
lowing Friday. Witness met him in June before the election, when he 
talked of the Courant, and said that the editor, Mr. Barry, had not spirit—he 
wanted black venom.—‘ When I attack persons,” said he, “ I make them 
writhe—when I attacked Fletcher, he could not show his face for weeks after. 
I write in such a manner that they do not sleep.” 


There are writers who write in such a Christian manner, on the 
contrary, as to make their enemies, as well as their friends, sleep. 

17th. No matter how absurd a man may endeavour to make him- 
self, he is never completely ridiculous until a friend has undertaken 
his defence. A vindication seems essentially necessary to a thorough 
conviction. Last month the world very naturally and very properly 
diverted itself with the happy marriage of the tender Widow Coutts 
and the young and ardent Duke of St. Albans. This event kept every 
drawing and dining-room in conversation and mirth for three weeks. 
Some discreet friend of the glad bridegroom, having seen in a news- 
paper jokes or animadversions, we know not which, upon so sacred 
a subject, which have outrageously scandalized him, has addressed 
a letter to the editor of The New Times, in which he attributes to 
the duke these delicious reasons for marrying a lady old enough to be 
his mother (query, grand) :— 

‘« His grace being asked by one of his friends, what could induce him to 
marry a iad old enough to be his mother, replied : “‘ My friend, J have 
known that lady, intimately, for alength of time, and she has known me. I 
have experienced so many proofs of her amiable disposition, kindness of heart, 
and good temper, which I consider to be such indispensable requisites, to 
render the marriage state happy, that I know not, in the wide circle of my 
acquaintance, a lady so well calculated to make me an affectionate and happy 
wife, as Mrs. Coutts.” 


Here we could burst out like the folks in Sir Charles Grandison, 
« Oh, the good young man! Oh, the sensible creature! it makes one 
shed tears of joy to read of such ripe sentiments in one so n in 
ears indeed, but so old in judgment, so old we may add in his 
better half.” It is especially admirable that in the catalogue of the 
late buxom widow’s recommendations, not one syllable is said of her 
money. That was no consideration. Salary, as the newspaper ad- 
vertisers express it, was no object. 
** Oh talk not tome of the wealth she 
No int’rested motive but love do I own ; 
With her I’d be blest and content in a cottage, 
And wretched without her, though placed on a throne.” 
The duke never bestowed a thought on the widow’s cash, his mind 
was fixed on her heart, not on her strong box. He scarcely knew that 
she kept a shop inthe Strand. Age, beauty, and wealth, were things 
so utterly disregarded by so solidva youth as he, that he would have 
married his nurse for the love of reason; saying, “ My good friend, 
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I have known that lady intimately for a length of time, and she 
has known me. I have experienced so many proofs of her amiable 
disposition, kindness of her heart,and good temper, which I consider 
to be such indispensable requisites to render the marriage state happy, 
that I know not, in the wide circle of my acquaintance, a lady so well 
calculated to make me an affectionate and happy wife, as Mrs. 
Cloutem.”” ‘These would be unanswerable reasons for wedding a dry 
nurse with a starched narrow high cap, long waist, pin-cushion 
hanging by a string on the sinister, scissars dangling by the dexter, 
side—ample pocket full of nutmeg graters, housewifes, and wax- 
candle ends—character for honesty and sobriety. The duke wanted 
no pedigree or pelf, or youth, or beauty,—as Fribble says * His 
joys were centered in the mind.” I may as well quote the rest of the 


lines, for they are prettily apposite :— 


‘* No brutal passion fires my breast, 
Which loathes the object when possessed ; 
But one of harmless gentle kind, 
Whose joys are center’d in the mind.” 


I wish to heaven the correspondent of the New Times would favour 
us with another letter, telling us what the widow married the duke for. 
But we are neglecting his present epistle, which, in continuation, thus 
disposes of a scurvy insinuation :— 


“‘ It has been said, sir, the Duke of St. Albans had been solely influenced 
to form the alliance from interested motives. This | deny—surely it will not 
be disputed, but his grace might have offered his hand in marriage to the 
richest lady in the kingdom, possessing youth, beauty, and all the attractions 
of female loveliness, with a fortune equal, if not greater, than he acquired 
by his present marriage ; this, surely, he might have done; but all/ these 
altractive qualifications appeared to him light and trivial, when compared to the 
more loving and valuable ones possessed by the object of his choice ; it must, 
therefore, follow, that his grace has been solely induced to seek the hand of 
Mrs. Coutts in marriage, from a decided conviction on his mind, that she 
was the best qualified to make that state most happy into which he had 


resolved to enter.” 


These “ loving and valuable” qualifications were, doubtless, of 
great weight; and youth, beauty, and female loveliness kicked the 
beam againstthem. Oh! that we had many young men like the Duke 
of St. Albans, what a blessing would it be for our poor superannuated 
lone (not Joan) widows and grandmothers. What a stock of ancient 
goodness would be taken off hand. If there is another duke of this 
rational mind, I know of a very fine old woman particularly worthy of 
his attention. She has been accustomed to children, and is in all 
sensible places preferred to young hussies. Her richest gifts are in 
her bonny heart, and the foot of a worsted stocking wherein she banks 
her viler treasure. Lieutenant O’Shaughnasey, when he paid his 
addresses to her, professed the most gentlemanly indifference to her 
little peculiar, as the Seotch call it. 

The advocate of the noble couple, whose loves have so occupied the 
public mind, declares— 


“With the Duchess of St. am totally unacquainted ; and 
perhaps, shali continue so ; of her , however, not equally ignorant ; 
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her life, it is universally known, has been composed of a series of actions 
characterised by exemplary fidelity and affection as a wife, unbounded charity 
as a Christian, and unlimited munificence as a friend.” 


Pray'was the worthy lady known before she was a wife? We only ask 
from curiosity, as her eulogist has first taken her up as a subject for 
raise in her matrimonial character; and doubtless there were many 
virtues and fine moral passages to be recorded before that period of 
her life. Why the excellent duchess’s charities should be especially 
styled Christian, we do not exactly see. That they were very laudable 
charities no one will doubt; but as we generally read them in the 
advertisements of the newspapers, they did not strike us as being very 
particularly of the Christian character, an essential quality of which 
is privacy—that the right hand shall not know that blessed deed the 
left hand is doing. Now we know not whether Mrs. Coutts’ right 
hand knew what her left hand did; but if it did not, it was much worse 
informed than the right hands of the editors of the United Kingdoms, 
who were marvellously well-advertised of the facts. 

— The Morning Chronicle has discovered that there is something 
vastly smart or knowing in calling men by the vulgar abbreviations of 
their Christian names. To-day it shows its breeding and familiarity 
with the good company of the Coal Hole, by speaking of Z'om Knight, 
Jack Johnson, Joe Munden; and in another paragraph, travelling 
back, God knows why or wherefore, to the commentators on Shakspeare, 
it must style Warton, Joe Warton. The nasty people ought to be told, 
that these expressions of familiarity are to the last degree disgustfal in 
a newspaper, and more especially when actors are the subjects of them. 
The Chronicle has fairly worn the mimes threadbare ; every body is sick 
of hearing of Charles this and Dick t’other, of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane ; let it therefore adopt the idea of a contemporary, and give us, 
by way of a change, familiar anecdotes of the professors of other 
vocations ; tell us where Jack Crimpen the tailor took his pleasure on 
Sunday a’ternoon ; and what Joe Dibbles, the itinerant pot and pan 
renovators’s, engagements have been on his last circuit—what he got 
for mending a frying-pan at Axmiuster—what for the leg of a gridiron 
at Bolton-on-the-Moor—how he finds himself in his health, spirits, 
and appetite, and the turn of his present relish for beer. This infor- 
mation would be novel, and a relief in every way, after the drench we 
have had of the concerns of actors. 

The story goes, that the fall of an apple on the head of Newton 
turned his thoughts to gravitation. Slight accidents are indeed often 
the causes of grand discoveries. I have, for example, just discovered 
the Art of Poetry, about which so much has been said and written, 
and by the simplest means conceivable ; the truth burst upon me in a 
moment. Taking up a number of the Atlas newspaper, I espied a 
copy of verses, which I read with no inconsiderable gratification, and 
confidently pronounced extremely pretty indeed, in “a wild and 
original” way, as Lord Byron would have called it. Having perused 
the lines aloud two or three times to admiring companies, aly being 
asked the Decree of them, I looked to the heading, oe to my 
unspeakable surprise, saw that I imagined to be a verses, 
was @ list of the titles of songs, in this poetic fashion >— 
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“ NEW TITLES. 

*¢ And thou too art fallen. 
Farewell to thee, false one. 
List to her notes of woe. 

My early love. 

Peace to thy slumbers, warrior. 
Sweet ark of rest ! 

Steep, steep, the goblet. 

Sweet dream of youth. 

They say my love is dead. 
They come from the mountains. 
Up, clansmen, up. 

Dunce to your daddy. 

Sir James the Ross. 

Ye Jacobites by name. 

The Campbells are coming. 
The braes, O! hear.” 

This deception set my mind at work on the nature and essence of 
poetry ; and suddenly the great truth shot upon me that the art of 
poetry consists in commencing every line with a capital letter. A 
rhyme at the end of the lines, as well as a big letter at the beginning, 
used to be thought proper; but Southey and other great modern 
masters, have omitted that as superfluous, and it is no longer the 
fashion. ‘Therefore my definition, which conveys a cheap and easy 
receipt for the writing of poetry, may be received as complete, and 
subject to no qualification whatever. When grand truths of this kind 
are made known to the world, every one is astonished that he never 
found them out; but long, nevertheless, do they escape human pene- 
tration ; and long might the universe have continued bothering its brains 
for a definition of poetry, had it not been for the accident of my being 
so charmed with that catalogue of songs in the Atlas. The Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme was surprised to learn that he had been speaking prose 
all his life ; when my discovery reaches them, the Southeys, Coleridges, 
Barry Cornwalls, &c. will be mightily astonished to find that they have 
been writing prose all their lives, without knowing it. They should be 
called capital poets, that is to say, the poets of capitals—men of big 
letters. What a sensation the truth will occasion inthe Row. Poetry 
has for some time been a sad drug in the trade ; it may now go off as 
prose. My discovery merits a monument. What was Newton's dis- 
covery of the laws of gravitation compared with it? Every body 
knew how to tumble down before he showed them the why and where- 
fore thereof; but the world did not know how to write poetry before 
I detected the grand secret. Now every man is his own bard. 

— John Bull is making a beast of himself at London Bridge. Some 
antiques have, it is said, been found in the bed of the river; John 
trots down to the water-side instantly, supposing that all the treasures 
of antiquity have been deposited, for some reason or other, about the 
foundation of London Bridge, and he bids for all the heads and tails 
which the workmen can grub out of the old iron shops. 


“ A considerable quantity of Roman coins, gold, silver, and brass, have 
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has, amongst a considerable collection of remains, a curious specimen of 
ancient glazed tile, a number of rare Saxon coins, and a considerable quantity 
of countersand gun money. The remains, as soon as they are discovered, are 
contended for with great zeal by rival collectors, and by persons who are 
desirous of having some memorial of the old bridge. The workmen, who 
at first considered all the coins they met with as being merely old halfpence, 
which were worth nothing, because they would no longer pass, soon disco- 
vered their error, and have now all become connoisseurs. r. R. L. Jones, 
the Chairman of the Bridge Committee, has zealously obtained all he could, 
with the liberal intention of presenting his set to the Corporation, to form 
the nucleus of a collection in the New City Library. He has, besides, 
amongst a number of indifferent coins found some time since, one Roman 
coin, with the inscription P LON, which the antiquarians read Pecuniu 
Londini, and consider to have been struck in the metropolis. Mr. Newman, 
the comptroller of the Bridge House estates, has also made a considerable 
collection. ‘The most frequent of the Roman coins are those of Antoninus 
Pius, of which Mr. Knight has one fine specimen, in large brass. Saxon and 
old English coins have been found in great abundance, together with many 
ancient implements, warlike, sacerdotal, and domestic. But there is reason 
to believe, that an extensive trade in antiquities has been carried on about the 
bridges, by unscrupulous individuals, through the medium of the workmen. 
Not long since, a bronze head was brought forth, as having been found 
whilst digging thirty feet deep in the blue clay.. The preservation of the 
article was considered most remarkable, and its antiquity was conjectured to 
be long anterior to the Roman period. From the workmanship it was judged 
to be Carthagenian. A gentleman, who is confident he is not mistaken, 
declares that he saw it some weeks before the time of its discovery, ‘ thirty 
feet deep in the blue clay,’ and that it then occupied a place in the window 
of a broker’s shop in the New Cut. To guard against impositions, and the 
dispersion of the articles found, the workmen have been directed to deposit 
all they discover with Mr. Knight. When the fact of the discovery is 
properly authenticated, they receive a fair compensation for the treasure, 
whatever it may be.”"—New Times. 

Eveu under these precautions, a few bushels of old copper rubbish, 
thrown into the water, would be no bad speculation for the labourers. 
They may sow, and then reap. 

19th. The following account of a scene at a Manchester Missionary 
meeting, is worthy the attention of all those who are curious in 
observing the phenomena of the human mind. The same spirit of 
emulation which caused these people to empty their pockets for the 
promotion of Christianity, would have led them into the most childish 
extravagances in an auction-room; and the same excitement would 
have made them beggar themselves at a gambling-table. Sed causa 
facit rem dissimilem. 


*«« Mr. Orme had stated, that owing to ex 


Ww } ’ 
rupted the order of the meeting, by announcing himself as 
scmenaid ne SR pane We ple was followed by 

men present. we some interruptions 

Roberts, who sat away from the platform, called out to Mr. Heron, ‘ Set 
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example, sir; let us have an example from the chair.’ The chairman, thus 
appealed to, good humouredly answered, by stating, that he would give 20/.and 
called on Mr. Roberts, who rejoined with his 20/. also. Mr. J. B. Clarke followed 
with the samesum. The chairman then said, ‘ Mr. Smith (of Strangeways 
Hall) tells me to put him down 50/., and says that we are all shabby, and 
ought to raise 1,000/. towards the 10,000." This called up Mr. rge 
Hadfield, who exclaimed, ‘ I'll be 10 per cent. towards the 1,000/.’ The 
applause following this very pithy speech drowned Mr. Hadfield’s voice ; 
but, as soon as silence was restored, he added, ‘I give 100/. on condition that 
the meeting raise 900/. more.’ ‘ Oh,’ said the chairman, ‘ no conditions, 
sir; I take your 100/. absolutely.” Mr. Hadfield, however, in some very 
forcible remarks, insisted on the duty of extraordinary exertions in the present 
state of the society's affairs ; and concluded by positively declaring, that his 
100/. donation should be conditional, and that, if the meeting failed to produce 
1,000/. he would give no more than 50/. The spirit in which these remarks 
were made, pleased the meeting ; they sprang obviously, not from a desire of 
giving the less sum, but from the most enlightened prudence, as regarded the 
means of raising the thousand pounds; and they were much applauded. 
Several donations followed from different individuals; the chairman at each 
pause reporting progress, and urging the people to oblige Mr. Hadfield to 
give the whole hundred. The amount kept increasing ; now it was 200/.; soon 
after it reached 324/. There was a dead silence of a few minutes, and a 
minister on the platform proposed, that as many individuals could give only 
small sums, po would not like to proclaim themselves aloud in such an 
assembly, the boxes should go round a second time. ‘ No, no,’ said Mr. 
Roberts, ‘ we are doing very well ; the boxes would spoil all.’ He was quite 
right. Here was a gentleman calling out, ‘ put me down fr 5l.’ There 
was another impatient to commit himself for 10/1. Another followed with 20/. 
Mr. Samuel Fletcher, after a short but very sensible and affecting speech, 
announced himself and his lady for 50/. each. The magnitude of the offering 
seemed to scare those whose lips were quivering with half-expressed twos and 
fives and tens and twenties, and the proceedings halted once more at about 
440/. This was at half-past ten o'clock. One of the > po began his 
speech, and might have continued till the fire of zeal had died away, but for 
the judicious interruption of the indefatigable Mr. Roberts, who again called 
for deeds—not words. The animated countenances and delighted motions of 
the people ; the fumbling in their pockets ; the pleasure and anxiety especially 
dinlaved by the ladies ; their fooking here and there for friends of the 
bolder sex to announce their nameless offerings ; all these appearances at 
length led somebody to suggest, that some gentlemen from the platform 
should walk down the aisles, not to ask anybody for money, but quietly to 
take the gifts of those who might not choose to make their doings known. 
This scheme just met the wishes of the audience ; donations were announced 
by those gentlemen, faster than the chairman could write them down. Some 
sums were thrown from the gallery wrapped in hymn-book leaves, which had 
been torn out for the p . All was bustle and eagerness. Gentlemen 
who had given for themselves, repeated their gifts in the name of their wives. 
They grew warmer aud warmer, and then gave for their children. Many 
sums poured in from Methodists, and members of the Established Church. 
All seemed to be of one heart and one soul; and never, A wens was there 
seen before a larger number of —— unitedly acting as ; they felt, in their 
inmost souls, that ‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ — 
‘‘ The whole spectacle was most interesting and most surprising too. Had 
old been showered amongst the people, there could scarcely have been 
displa ed more eagerness to come in for a share, than all classes, in this 
assembly, manifested to empty their purses and their pockets. Franklin te 
us, how Whitfield’s eloquence, on one occasion, melted him into benevolence, 
in spite of his counter-resolutions: so that when the collection came to be 
» he gave all he had. But here was apparently a whole congregation 
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pedis during three p ang Dents, rsa each had Gye viet he $ sesigned to 
tow,) in pouring their offerings into the treasury istian philan . 
with a hich C reegs and burned so fervently and so intensely, that hed 
not the lateness of the period to which the meeting had been protracted, 
obliged the leaders to bring it to a close, it really seems difficult to believe 
that the sum actually raised might not have been increased two or three fold. 
The — at the close of the meeting, a few minutes past twelve o'clock, 
was 1,043/.” 


It is impossible to contain our admiration of the address of the 
leaders, who showed so exact an acquaintance with that nice road 
which leads from men’s hearts to their breeches’-pockets. How artfully 
the conditionary hundred of Mr. Hadfield, was converted into a 
provocative to donations? Who could refuse himself the pleasure, 
at some little sacrifice to himself, of bringing down his neighbour's 
hundred. Mr. Hadfield’s hundred became a kind of cock-shy, at 
which the others flung their charities. They staked away, not indeed 
for their own gain, but another’s loss. These gentlemen, however, 
doubtless thought themselves actuated by none but the most purely 
religious motives. That foreign incentive which had given a false 
stimulus to their liberality, escaped them. The generalship of the 
leaders appears throughout to have been most masterly. They are 
able financiers. They seized upon every circumstance, and occupied 
each ’vantage ground for money-raising, with consummate skill. Pro- 
foundly true is the vulgar saying, that “ one fool makes many.” Given, 
therefore, one fool in a public meeting, and half a dozen clever fellows 
to turn him to advantage, and what number of fools may be made! 
or into what excesses may they not be led # : 

Since we wrote the above, we have seen the annexed account of 
another phasis of the same phenomenon. Whether men are perform- 
ing that act of life which they commonly execute with the most reverent 
care, i. e. disbursing; or whether they are kicking their heels about, 
bobbing up and down, and plunging about, improperly called dancing ; 
if the spirit of emulation possesses them, their extravagance knows 10 
bounds. 

“Qn Sunday last a congregation of Ranters, consisting of about one 
hundred and twenty persons, assembled at Falmouth, in a el loft over a 
stable, where they have for some time held their meeti In the course of 
the service the y Baste of the devotees was so strongly excited, that, as is 
frequently the case, they commenced jumping, in imitation of the description 
given of David's dancing before the ark, &c. Having continued this exercise, 
in which both sexes joimed, for some time, the beams suddenly gave way, 
and the minister and his dancing tion were suddenly spec 
into the stable beneath them. Screams and cries for assistance ily suc- 
ceeded to Pony joyous or wa and violent ‘of so te zealous 
actors in mode of worship u was 
great, and pee. for some time ; tiga msg whole terrified memblage 
were extricated from the disagreeable predicament into which they had 


fallen, it was happily found that bruises and rent ts and 
dishevelled hair, were the worst evils sustained oy tho abigheed worsbippérs, 
+ sath ascribe their escape to the interposition of heaven. — 

The emulation of our Manchester friends, artfully excited, brought 
down a thousand pounds; that of our West Britons brought down a 
house. Doubtless, too, there was some gouty old gentlemen among 
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the number, against whom the youngster set and pussetted with ex- 
traordinary activity, on the same principle on which the Lancashire 
folks staked their money against Mr. Hadfield. 

— Lord Lyndhurst is reported to have made the following decla- 
ration in the Court of Chancery. I quote the passage with the 
emphasis laid on it by the John Bull :— 

“* Mr. Horne, I HAVE HAD ALREADY SUFFICIENT EXPERIENCE OF THIS 
courT TO KNOw that it is very difficult to bring forward a motion, and 
that the delays which occasionally occur ARE BEYOND THE CONTROL OF ANY 
PERSON CONNECTED WITH THE COURT.” 


The partisans of Lord Eldon have eagerly grasped at this speech, and 
absurdly endeavoured to argue, that it exonerates the late inefficient 
Chancellor from all blame. Nothing can be conceived much more 
weak and desperate than the attempt; and I am surprised that a 
paper now so respectably written as The New Times, should have 
lent itself to so impudent an experiment on the stupidity of the public. 
In the first place, every body who knows any thing about the matter, 
knows that much weight does not belong to the words of Lord 
Lyndhurst, as he cannot be supposed, even at this hour, perfectly 
au fait of the business of the court in which he presides. In the 
second place, the deduction of the late Lord Chancellor’s excul- 
pation does not follow from these words. Nobody ever argued that 
all the delay and obstruction of business was attributed to that 
intriguing old gentleman, the Lord Eldon. It was admitted on all 
hands, that a portion was to be laid to the account of the system; 
and what says Lord Lyndhurst, that “ the delays which occasionally 
occur, are beyond the control of any person connected with the 
court.” His lordship here speaks, and doubtless speaks truly, of the 
delays which “ occasionally occur;” while the delays imputed to 
Lord Eldon were of daily, not of occasional, occurrence. We will, 
adopting the words of Lord Lyndhurst, acquit Lord Eldon of the 
occasional delays, and only charge him with the daily ones. Let any 
man, possessed of the impudence of the arch enemy himself, turn over 
the Chancery reports during the presidency of Lord Eldon, and deny 
that his lordship was the author of daily delays; that his secret of 
disposing of business was summed up in that single word delaying it. 


Crawshaw v. Collins, De Beauvoir and Rhodes, Hill and Rearden, | 


thay be taken as general examples of the Eldon practice. After causes 
have been heard, after nothing has been wanting but the judge’s decision, 
look at his postponements upon postponements, extending to the hour 
of his resignation, and say, if you have the impudence of the devil 
himself, that that man is not chargeable with having immensely added 
to the evils incidental to the Chancery system. Whether his peculiar 
infirmity of mind, or his habits of political intrigue, which occupied 
much of the time and attention due to the business of his court, was 
the main cause of his judicial inefficiency, it is now searcely worth 
while to inquire—they were probably conjoipt. Suitors seem perfectly 
to. have comprehended their value in effect ; for it speaks most un- 


equivocally their sense of Lord Eldon’s merits as a judge, that they 

rejected his beseechingly urged proposal, to be allowed to decide for 

them An SRO a Se ae his retirement from the 
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bench. They had had enough of him and his postponements ; and in 
answer to his overture of arbitration, a limitation to time was scoffingly 
suggested—a merited insult. 


— A Mr. Cunningham (a Scotchman we believe, as his work is 
noticed in the Morning Chronicle) has published a book on New 
South Wales, in which he proposes a grand improvement in the con- 
struction of the jails. From the extracts from Mr, Cunningham’s 
production, we should be inclined to think favourably of it; but the 
humanity and expediency of these suggestions, seem to us to be about 
equally questionable. He would cage men like squirrels, and have 
them hung out in the sun when the day is fine. This he proposes as 
Gulliver proposed the introduction of artillery into Brobdignag, for 
the better slaughtering of the King’s subjects, obviously without the 
slightest idea of its being in the least cruel, or liable to the suspicion 
of cruelty. 


“* Let a series of cells, of strong oak, be constructed, nine feet by four and 
a half, and seven high, hooped round with iron bars, and covered with plates 
of the same, to prevent being cut through ; having a strong iron grating at 
top, and a sliding or folding cover, with a bull’s eye in it, which the prisoner 
could open and shut; and small port-holes and slides at the bottom, for 
admission of air. A hammock slung between two rings might serve for a bed, 
setting the bed-clothes out to air daily; the cells being all placed under a 
common open shed, having a warm air-pipe passing up between them, and 
communicating by a stop-cock with each cell, to admit the prisoner warming 
it in cold weather, or whenever requisite. These cells being placed on trucks, 
could he moved out into the open air, to give the prisoners the benefit of a 
sunning in fine weather, while the nine-foot length of each would afford quite 
sufficient space to take exercise in, when its inmate me accustomed to that 
limitation, as any one who has been at sea can amply testify. A narrow 
gallery overhead, extending the whole-length of the shed, would serve as a 
place for the watchman or patrol, to prevent conversation, and guard against 
escape. The prisoners would not be enabled to see or speak to each other in 
the cells ; while on their being placed at the mill, or allowed to walk out 
upon occasion, they should be teaead in loose flannel frocks, having the 
number of their cell painted thereon, and have tin masks on, so roomy as to 
admit of wiping their faces; without taking them off during labour.” 





The Morning Chronicle, which with characteristic judgment copied 
this project, in a favourable notice of the book whence it is taken, 
declines deciding “ as to the practicability or efficiency of the plan.” 
Did it never occur to the Chronicle that there might be something 
more than practicability and efficiency to be considered? It might 
practicable and efficient to put the prisoners to the torture, but th 
humanity might to some minds appear donbtful. We are decided] 
adverse to making jails places of enjoyment or of ease; but it is oue 
thing to make them this, and another to put them on the plan of cages 
for wild beasts ; with this difference, indeed, that the wild beasts are 
permitted liberty of roar, because it cannot be denied them, while 
liberty of speech is to be refused to the human prisoners. In a word, 
the discipline proposed would carry the punishment of imprisonment 
beyond the infliction contemplated by the law in imprisonment, and 
thus it would be unjust. While we imprison men for all sorts of trifles 
and nonsenses, we must have a care of giving it a severity only due to 
the gravest offences. SAS ean’ 
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There is better matter than what we have instanced in Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s book. This account, for example, of a praying pick-pocket, 
observed by Mr. Cunnigham when surgeon to a convict-ship. 

« Jones was quite enthusiastic in Scripture-reading, and I never passed 
his birth without observing him earnestly toiling away with a pair of huge 
spectacles arched over his nose, or else the Bible fying close to his hip, ready 
to be snatched upon the instant. Indeed, so earnest was he in his religious 
exercises, that he could not even attend muster on Sunday without the Bible 
in his hand, and his fore-finger stuck between the leaves, to mark the passage 
he had been reading. Just previous, however, to this godly person’s dismissal 
from the ay (where he had been placed on account of a fit of illness) 
my assistant lost a sum of money ; and it ultimately came out, on the evidence 
of Jones's brother saint, John George, that the former was the culprit. 
Honest John, indeed, had a finger in the pie, but was induced to "peach on 
account of Jones (whom he denounced as being the greatest ruffian in all 
Wales) having attempted to bilk him out of his due share.” 

Considering the encouragement held out to hypocrisy in people 
whose crimes or misfortunes have rendered them in any manner depend- 
ent,on the favour of their superiors, we are only surprised that the vice 
is not even more abundant than it is. Wecan hardly understand why 
it is that all beggars do not sing psalms. There are two stout strapping ° 
fellows with long flaxen hair hanging down their sleek cheeks, who go 
about dressed as sailors in trim nankeen trowsers, and with up-turned 
eyes bawl hymns as if they were singing to the man in the crow’s nest 
in a gale of wind. ‘These men make an excellent trade of their godli- 
ness. We have observed the pence pouring in upon them. One won- 
ders that the example is not universally followed. As for the thieves, 
who are never deficient in astuteness, every rogue, the instant he is 
committed to Newgate, if there is a chance of his being served by 
character, a hope of reprieve, pardon, or mitigation of punishment, 
sends for Mr. Cotton, “ takes up,” as it is termed, and turns godly. 
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The Life, Political and Official, of John, Earl of Eldon, late Lord High Chancellor { i: 
of Great Britain, &c. &c. London. Hunt and Clarke. 1827. i Ki 

Dx For wrote a Life of the Devil, and made a very dull book ; 5 Ne Fa 
somebody, of powers which we cannot suppose equal to De Foe’s, has Rite 
written a Life of Lord Eldon, and made a very piquant pamphlet. i 
Lord Eldon is a better subject than the Devil. In the hey-day of atten, 
youth and beauty, the Devil did a little matter of mischief in the fet 
world ; but as it waxed old, he has been so beset and belaboured with BO es. 
church establishments and conventicles, printed sermons and field ine 
preachings, bible societies and tract societies*, that his powers of harm 


* As far back as the time of St. Antony, when there were no bible or tract 








societies, he was on his last legs, as from this little anecdote in Athanasius’s 
life of that sadbdis-* Raehaty knocking one day at his cell, Antony went 
to the door, he saw a tall meagre person, who being asked his name, answered, 
that he was Satan. His business, it seems, was to beg a truce of the saint, and to 
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have dwindled away to nothing, and he has become a mere cypher. 
So sunk, indeed, is he, that for many years his name has been omitted 
in pleadings as the instigator of crime; and when the lawyers give 
him up, he must be past praying for indeed. The stage thus clear— 
any thing like rivalry being excluded—Lord Eldon appears upon it 
with peculiarly forcible effect. It is the disposition of mankind to be 
curious about the lives of those who have been the authors of signal 
mischiefs to society ; and, accordingly, a Life of Lord Eldon cannot 
fail to interest the public. The memoir before us is a brief, but pithy, 
sketch of the political and judicial character of its te se subject. 
Since we read the Life of Jonathan Wild the Great, by Fielding, we 
have met with nothing which has in so panoramic a manner set before 
us the St. Giles’s of the human heart. We are surrounded wich little 
narrow ways, meanness, and squalor; and the eye seeks in vain the 
repose of any one point which may indicate a cleaner or more whole- 
some spirit. It sees only a labyrinth of dark turns and blind allies. 
Lord Eldon’s has been an eminently consistent character; such as he 
was in the beginning, he is now, and will be to his last hour—a Cacus, 
whose whole art consists in pulling things back by the tail. His 
intellect, of a very contemptible order, seems to resemble the sight of 
some people, who can read the smallest print without glasses, imme- 
diately under their eyes, while they are blind to the grandest objects 
a few yards distant from their organs. Put a detached bit of law 
under his nose, as some one said, and he is all shrewdness; but for a 
great question, he has nocomprehension. Whether this was a natural 
or an acquired defect, we cannot pretend to decide ; but it is possible 
that his lordship, like certain accommodating husbands, saw the 
advantage of training himself to habits of blindness. Men put goggles 
on horses te prevent them from seeing any object but the road imme- 
diately under their noses ; and the aspirant for the honours of the bar, 
may have voluntarily harnessed himself in such contrivances, to avoid 
the danger of shying on the road to preferment. Every part of Lord 
Eldon’s history shows that he was ni/ nisi leguleius—the thorough 
going hack, with wretched paces, but a back for any burden. The 
ollowing is an account of his political debut :— 

** Mr, Scott broke his first spear in parliament against Mr. Fox's India 
Bill. Good God! that Charles James, so sound at heart, should have been 


so often rotten in the argument! the very best of breathing beings in practice, 
the next possible thing to a tyrant ey . The pues § of Mr. Scott was 
on the Pitt side of the question. It is a curious specimen of oratory, for it 1s 
marked by all the peculiarities of the man’s mind. It ended in a glorious 


uncertainty ; and the maiden Doge trae pene to take Pie's “4 wom 
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of observation. This one laughed at it: another grew serious at the thoughts 
of it. Sheridan declared, that the learned gentleman appeared to make his 
discourse according to Lord Coke’s method of making a lawyer: that is, he 
allowed a good deal for sleep, a good deal for equity, and something for pray- 
ing. The lines of the famous commentator are— 


‘ Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus xquis, 
Quatuor orabis.’ 


“I have now to consider Mr. Scott as a king’s servant, in the possession 
of one of those outworks of office which is [are] usually considered as the 
key to the heart of the citadel. In the year 1788 he was made solicitor- 
general, having attained his thirty-eighth year, being exactly the age at 
which the late Lord Gifford, thirty years afterwards, arrived at the same 
preferment. M‘Donald was the attorney-general. The two law officers were 
to be knighted according to custom. But so simple hearted was Scott, so 
averse to tawdry distinctions, that nothing but the dread of affronting the 
king could ultimately prevail with him to pass from the waiting-room into 
the royal presence, to submit to the accolade. 

“‘ The great Regency question now put Pitt upon his mettle, and made 
active the whole household of dependants and expectants. He had, it must 
be admitted, the whip-hand of the Whigs on this question ; and if he left 
his case to be negatively established by the self-discomfited efforts of the 
other side, he would have done very well. But Sir J. Scott succeeded in 
entangling the simple question in such a mesh of subtleties, that Pitt himself 
could scarcely disengage it from its embarrassments. The adversary gained 
time, along with a number of petty advantages that tended to diminish the 
glory of Pitt’s victory. While some great principle of ministers lay almost 
expiring under the resistless assaults of Fox’s eloquence, poor Sir J. Scott 
would be splitting hairs by the hour, until the capillary subdivisions became 
absolutely impalpable to the sense. When he was not thus fondly engaged, 
you might have heard him strenuously labouring for Antiquity versus Innova- 
tion, and passionately menacing, and convicting, and sentencing, all modern 
improvements, at the suit of our ancestors. One of his most favourite 
tenets was, that the political and the personal character of the king were inse- 

rable in the eye of the law—as long as the king lived, the king governed. 

‘here was no decompounding a king, in Sir J. Scott’s legal chemistry. What 
said Fact? Fact said-—* His Majesty is mad.’ ‘ Impossible!’ exclaims Law. 
‘ But I have heard him howl like a dog, and I have seen him attempt 
to jump out of the window,’* declares Fact. ‘Oh, distinguo,’ rejoins Law, 
‘it was the man that was mad—the hing is still the old rock of wisdom that 
he was.’ ‘Is it so?’ requires Fact; ‘why then, I oops if the man 
jumped out of the window, the ting would have remained behind.’ Exactly 
so,’ was the reply. But the nonsense of this reasoning was the best part of 
it. It was very wicked to boot; for it imported that nothing but death 
could incapacitate a king from being king, whereas the Revolution declared 
that the title of the sovereign to the allegiance of the people ht be 
forfeited. Such was the sort of reasoning, such the principles, by adopting 
which parliamentary lawyers now to fallinto contempt. Men remem- 
bered the golden times when Thurlow’s ty, Wedderburne’s skilful 
eloquence, and Dunning’s acuteness, raised the authority of the House of 
Commons above its wonted level in the state, and they sighed to think that 
such times were not soon to return. Sir J. Scott’s voice was naturall 
feeble ; it was rendered more indistinct by a nasal sort of utterance whi 
was peculiar to his family. So far he was disqualified for making any great 
impression on a popular assembly. Add to this his notions som fats and 
spicuity, and you have a key do tbe canses why Ss cabs tarle. nates (f° 
Seager Ge Fagg age mode of thinking wa sufcentl 
Dedalean—his 1: was a th all out. lay down a 
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* See Admiral Payne’s Letters to Sheridan, 
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principle—all goes fair for a while—but soon you find him hemming it in 
with conditions and proyisos ; he eats gradually into it, until the substance is 
utterly gone.. He starts an assertion—it is not out of his reach, before he 
waylays it with a set of clauses; and poor Assertion gives up the ghost in 
the arms of Hypothesis. His mind was better fitted for the Sorbonne than 
for the House of Commons ; his metaphysical antics could never be relished 
by an assembly composed of some who wanted to do business, and others who 
came for amusement.”—pp. 24—28. 


The last passage is particularly happy—a rapid and exact sketch of 
the character of this worthy person’s little mind. 

The next extract contains an anecdote which exemplifies the open- 
ness and honesty of his political ways, and shows how foreign any 
thing like trickery was to his noble mind :-— 


‘“‘ With the abilities of the solicitor-general we have at present nothing to 
do. His principles are more of consequence. Let us mark, at this early stage 
of his career, the maturity of that hatred of change which characterised his 
after-life. His motto, in every thing but his own preferment, was semper 
eadem. On this he reposed. He wat Til back against the stream of improve- 
ment: he was sometimes moved off his centre by the swell of the current, but 
he shifted, as soon as ible, to his old position. What he did not or could 
not oppose successfully, he endeavoured, as it were, to hustle; and, by sly 
thrusts in the dark, to destroy. Fox's great bulwark of liberty—the Libel 
Bill—was brought forward in 1792. It is very well known that this bill gave 
to the jury the whole right to decide upon the law and the fact in libel cases. 
Sir J. Scott took hold of the bill while it was in the lower house, and now 
picked a hole here, and now detected a flaw there ; and after a great deal of 
rs age and whining, he at last came forth with his amendment. The 
preamble of this glorious bill ran thus: ‘ Whereas doubts have arisen, whether 
the jury can take into their consideration the whole matter of charge.’ The 
solicitor-general "proposed to shape the preamble in this way: ‘ Whereas 
doubts have arisen, whether the jury, with the assistance and under the di- 
rection of the judge, can take, &c.’ This was insidiously to do.the very thing 
which the bill proposed to undo. ‘What!’ exclaimed Fox, ‘ you want to 
keep up the old quarrel—you want again to let loose the judge upon the jury. 
Erskine indignantly a the amendment also. It was, in ay ew, @ 
strange proposition. It was so perfectly innocent in a pearance, that it might 
have se: a n less acute a vigilant understandings than those of Fox 
and Erskine. he wily assailant returned to his lair, disappointed of prey.” 
—pp- 29, 30. , 


It is necessary, to the just appreciation of the character of Lord 
Eldon, that it should be known that the staunch opponent of every im- 
provement in the law, was himself fully sensible of its defects and abuses. 


“ In the session of 1794 a bill was brought into the House of Commons ; 
the object of it was to assimilate the criminal laws of Scotland with those of 
England. The policy of such a measure it belongs not to me to discuss. Sir 
J. Scott wen it: let us listen to his reasons with profound attention. He 
thought the criminal laws of this country were too defective, too full of 
abuses, to be deliberately handed over to another with the recommendation 
of an act of the legislature. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ your laws are full of abuses ; 
there are your judges with a discretion in awarding punishmen dreadful 

wer! And look, how severe is this code of yours! It ha’ 


verdict which fixes the value of the stolen article at a sum under one g 
when it is notoriously worth several pounds.’ Let us pause at these : Te 
us think of them over and over: let us recur to the parliamentary record, and 
be sure that we mistake him not:*let us strive to make out that 
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not the expressions of a man who spent a quarter of a century afterwards in pro- 
tecting and praising this criminal code, in calling down vengeance on the pro- 
fane hands that dared to meddle with the discretion vested in the reverend 
judges for the wisest of all possible urposes! Well, but he denounced the 
abuses of the criminal code! Ah, there was no harm in being a critic then: 
there was no Romilly in Parliament, no Macintosh in political existence. ‘The 
words were spoken to the winds. Here indeed was one little slip of candour ; 
but the consistent life of Sir J. Scott makes the indiscretion almost less than 


venial.”"—pp. 49, 50. - - - - = - 

“‘ Nothing affects me with more unmixed surprise than the review of Lord 
Eldon’s public life. How is it that one who was haply vested with almost 
omnipotence in the state, to whom health and such a length of official exist- 
ence have been granted, how he could yet be the man to whose exertions 
scarcely a solitary measure of comprehensive utility can be attributed, is a 
problem of hopeless difficulty, at least, to the simplicity of reason. It is 
strange that, from taste, from duty, from whim even, he should never have 
taken it into his head to alter one thing or another during his life.”—p. 58. 

We must be just. This statement is not accurate. The late Lord 
Chancellor did alter one part of the law in the course of his official 
life, and that one reform remains, though a solitary, a splendid monn- 
ment of his legislatorial greatness. It commonly goes by the modest 
name of the Chancellor’s Bum Act. By an old law the Chancellor 
could only make serjeants in term time. A gentleman of the name 
of Bum**s being a candidate for the coif, the Chancellor admitted 
the force of his claims, and promised him the promotion, but always 
delayed it till the period for effecting it had expired. Mr. Bum**s 
remonstrated; the Chancellor promised the promotion next term, 
aud next term, but term after term slipped away and Mr. Bum**s 
was not nearer the coif than when first he urged his pretensions. 
At last a lucky thought struck the Lord Eldon that term time 
was too narrow atime to allow of a Lord Chancellor’s making a 
serjeant; and for once in his life having espied a flaw in the law 
handed down to us by the wisdom of our ancestors, he proposed 
a remedy for it—he brought in a bill to enable himself, and 
all future Chancellors, to make serjeants in vacation. It passed 
into law, and is named after the occasion, as we have before said, 
the Bum Act. We believe that after all he did not make Mr. Bum**s 
a serjeant, even when he had altered the law for the express purpose. 
If we recollect right, Mr. Bum**s’s very proper advancement has its 
date subsequent to the Lord Eldon’s happy retirement. Be that 
however as it may, whenever his lordship departs this life, his 
admiring profession will inscribe on his slab those simple words which 
so comprehensively speak his merits as a legislator :— 


“ John, Earl of Eldon. 
“He was THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Tue Bum Act.” 


Simple and grand memorial! The name of Eldon will live in the 
minds of a grateful posterity, as of him who gave the power of making 
serjeants in long vacation. He who effected this stupendous reform 
may be excused some omissions. What if the criminal law remained 
written in letters of blood? still he made serjeants in long vacation. 
Forget not his Bum Act. Our author not being aware of this all- 
redeeming fact, is too severe on hjs lordship’s predilection for the 
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punishment of hanging. But surely some allowances may be made 
for that man’s disposition to deal rigorously with his fellow creature’s 
necks, who put black patches on barrister’s wigs in long vacation. 
We should ever bear this grand set-off in mind when considering the 
omissions chargeable against the Lord Eldon. So enlightened as 
this little great man was on the subject of making serjeants in long 
vacation, it is yet, as the author of his vexatious life remarks, 


“« Almost painful to observe to what straits he was reduced, when forced to 
state the grounds of his uniform opposition to the melioration of the crimi- 
nal law. He clung co the old system with an obstinacy that only wanted a 
good cause to become heroism. Vehement eloquence carried all the out- 
works of his garrison a dozen times over ; he starved longer than any human 
being could upon a stint of argument and reason; and though the roof of 
the venerable fabric was tumbled about his ears, still he would not hear of 
any terms. When the bill for removing the penalty of death for the offence 
of stealing from a shop under the value of five shillings, which, as we have 
stated, had been six times sanctioned by the House of Commons, was first 
presented to the Lords for their concurrence, the late Lord Chancellor de- 
clared against it. ‘ You have already committed enough of mischief by the 
48th of Geo. I1I.; for God’s sake take care what you do! The prosecutions 
are now twenty to one as compared with what they were under the old state 
of the law: here is a bounty given to crime, and crime accordingly in- 
creases.’ Thus the bill was resisted, a measure of great and salutary effi- 
cacy postponed for many years; and all because there was a gentleman on 
the woolsack who would not see that it was the number of prosecutions 
and not of crimes that increased ; for where one man vould be got who would 
demand the penalty of death for the felonious abstraction of five shillings’ 
worth of property from his shop, twenty men were found to call for the 
lesser punishment of imprisonment or transportation for the same offence. 
Twist his words as you please; survey them even through the partial prism 
of his own explanations, and you discover only one principle—that ever 
offence ought to be visited with death. In the discussion on the Frame-wor 
Knitters’ Bill, on the 27th of Feb. 1812, ever memorable for having been the 
theme of an ardent burst of eloquence from Lord Byron, the Lord Chan- 
eellor deliberately declared that the punishment of death was a salutary 
terror on the minds of offenders. But it has not remained for me to draw 
this conclusion, and cast it in the face of Lord Eldon. The accusation 
stands recorded against him upon far higher authority. On the 2d of April, 
1813, the bill which has just been alluded to, for altering the state of the 
law res cting the offence of stealing in shops, was pressed upon the House 
of Lords with a degree of force which no reason, at all events, could resist. 
A small section, if I may be allowed the expression, of the debate which 
arose upon that bill, will accomplish the object I have in view, far better 
than the most elaborate description of that celebrated scene :— 

‘The Lord Chancellor, in the course of a lengthened speech, took occa- 
sion to ask their lordships, whether it was an encouragement or discourage- 
ment to crime, in the eyes of any man of common sense, when he knew 
that, instead of being hanged if he committed it, he could, at the most, be 
only transported. 

“* Lord Grenville boldly and pointedly declared, that if the argument of the 
noble and learned lord was of any avail, it would warrant the conclusion, 
that it would be advisable to enact at once the law of Draco for every offence, 
however trifling, | 

“ The Lord Uor.—* I must interrupt the noble lord, to assure him that 
i pore made the assertion, that the punishment of death is fit for every 
offence.’ 
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is of any avail, it necessarily leads to this conclusion. Does he not assert 
that capital punishment is in itself productive of salutary dread? Does he 
not triumphantly urge that, to deny the efficacy of capital punishment in de- 
terring men from the commission of crimes, is repugnant to experience 
and common sense? Does he not, following the same line of argument, 
ask, whether the adoption of the present measure, by taking away the 
capital part of the punishment, would prove an encouragement or discourage- 
ment from the commission of the offence in question, obviously inferring that 
the former would be the consequence? Does not his argument necessaril 
infer that the best mode of preventing any offence would be to constitute it 
a capital crime ?’ 

“It was quite necessary that charges so striking, so peremptorily urged, 
should be met with all expedition; and, accordingly, the Lord Chancellor 
rose. ‘I rise to explain that I am misunderstood if it has been supposed 
that I have expressed any opinion as to the propriety of enacting the punish- 
ment of death for every species of offence.’ W hy, nobody had said that 
he did express, or even entertain the opinion. But all the world saw, and 
Lord Grenville reiterated once more, that the principle and reasoning of 
Lord Eldon must inevitably lead to this conclusion—that every offence ought 
to be visited with death.”—pp. 63—66. 

Lord Eldon had never more logic than a cow, and his reasoning 
powers were not of sufficient force to enable him to see the necessary 


tendency of his own argument. 

Here is a creditable passage of his life :— 

“ Let us now come to the beginning of the year 1811, when the king’s 
malady returned. There were many discussions on the subject. In the 
course of one of these debates, Earl Grey excited a very great sensation, by 
openly declaring that he must have some better proof of the state of the king's 
health than the word of Lord Eldon ; for he remembered that the noble lord 
had in his place, in 1804, stated that there was no suspension of the royal 
functions at a moment when, from the evidence of the physicians, it appeared 
that his majesty was still labouring under the effects of his malady. Lord 
Eldon was very much agitated and affected by this charge. However, he 
most fervently appealed to his character for integrity ; solemnly alleging the 
love and affection he bore his sovereign, and said, he would sooner die on the 
scaffold, than deserthim. ‘ Let me only see my sovereign well, and then let 
me depart in peace. I cannot on this affecting occasion take my heart out of 
my breast, and forget that my most gracious master is a man; let those who 
can do so, do so ; gt not made of such impenetrable stuff ; I have not nerve 
or apathy sufficient for such astern act of duty. I will judge, as I have done, 
for myself of the state of my sovereign’s health. I pay no attention to the 
opinion of physicians respecting this disorder. The restoration of my sove- 
reign to health depends on other causes than medicalaid. In the lan 
of the Scriptures, if it is the e of God that there should be light in the 
royal mind, light there will be; I say no more at present, than that there is 
a material amendment in his majesty’s health ; and as I i for salvation, 
this is the truth.’ The propriety, and even decency of such rhapsodies as 
this, in any political assembly, cannot be easily made apparent, I should 
think. ‘They were condemned and ridiculed without mercy ; and such was 
the general impression to which ep gre rise, that Earl Grey was induced 
to follow up the threat to a practical accusation. The bill, appointing a 
regency, been agreed to ; it only remained that the individ who were 
to form the council should be nominated, When the dan wll ng 8, Eldon 
was oy se Earl G and g con- 
sent: to coneist’ ¢ 1 caval, asl he, ‘thé noble lord of in elude 
shal seriaing hie. Mb ia ths jaiohmans doe. t bic 

from . a | ishment due t 
who, in the full convict ni that his sovereign is incompe mt (9.454 te Eng w- 
ing him to be under sti ) ere and tell us that 
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there was no pesceeery suspension of the royal functions: who, under these 
circumstances, should, in his majesty’s name, and under the pretext of his 
majesty's commands, put the royal seal to acts which could not be legal 
without his majesty’s full acquiescense? I say it is treason against the king 
and the constitution. I hope your lordships will not suffer ach a man as this 
to be included in the council that is to report on his majesty’s recovery.’ The 
acts here mentioned were sixteen in number, and one of them conferred a very 
considerable grant of lands to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Lord Eldon defended himself with rr he said he was not bound by 
the opinion of any physician—that he had seen the king, and formed a judg- 
ment for himself of the state of his majesty's disorder—that he had acted with 
the best intentions, and that he was sure he stood acquitted in the sight of 
God. He lastly complained that he should have been chosen out of all the 
ministers of the time as the object of attack. But Earl Grey reiterated the 
charge, and darkly alluded to the coincidence which appeared to exist be- 
tween the interruption of the negotiation going forward between Pitt and 
Fox, and the date of, the alleged convalescense of his majesty. In fine, an 
express motion was made by Lord King to exclude the Lord Chancellor from 
the council, as an improper person to be in it, and it was pressed to a divi- 
sion. ‘There were no fewer than fifty-four peers who voted for the exclusion, 
but their opinion was over-ruled by a considerable majority. The impres- 
sion against him still survived in the breasts of a few. It was afterwarils 
embodied in the form of a protest, and solemnly recorded in the journals of 
the house. 

“ There is no precedent in the annals of Parliament for such a curious 
document, nor will the interest which it is calculated to excite be abated, 
when we refer to the names by which the matter of it is authenticated and 
approved. | 

“«« That whilst his majesty was ina state to require medical guidance, and 
subject to personal control, the said John Lor “Eldon, as Lord High Chan- 


d 
cellor of Great Britain, did receive his majesty’s ergs in divers important 
di 


matters of his majesty’s regal government, an » in virtue of his said office, 
perform various bmg acts, requiring the sanction of the king’s public autho- 
rity. Because John Lord Eldon having so conducted himself, is not in our 
judgment a person to whom the sacred trust of acting as one of her majesty’s 
council, in the care of his majesty’s person, and in the discharge of the other 
most important duties by this act committed to the said council, can with 
propriety or safety be committed. 
(Signed ) ** Grey, Lauderdale, V. Holland, 
ine, Rosslyn, Derby, Ashbur- 
ton, Ponsonby, Ponsonby Imo.” 

In another part of this publication, (The Diary,) the impudent 
assertion that no portion of the delays in Chancery was justly attri- 
butable to Lord Eldon, has been observed upon. In the pamphlet 
before us we find a remarkable example in support of our coadjutor’s 
comment, that after the sum of the delays and obstructions inci- 
dental to the vicious Chancery system had been reached, there were 
superadded those which grew out of the peculiar habit of the Chan- 
cellor’s mind, or the distraction of his attention from the business of © 
his court, to the intrigues of the cabinet. The case we are about to 
quote is far from solitary ; it has too many parallels, not less striking, 
but not, perhaps, capable of such good authentication, for, 


“It is the statement of a man upon his oath, that mana niember of the 
House of Commons, and the solicitor in the causes ; that statement made in 
the presence of Lord Eldon’s dearest friends and relations.* | 

* The gentleman alluded to is W. Leake, Esq. M. P., who was examined before the 
Commissioners for inquiring into the abuses of . 
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“‘ In the year 1806 a gentleman named Garthshore, who was one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, became insane, when a commission of lunacy was 
sued out. He died the same year, and as his property was under the control 
of the Court of Chancery, an amicable suit was instituted, having for its 
object to ascertain what claims existed against that property, in order to 
their being satisfied, and the residue paid over to those who were entitled to 
it. A gentleman, of the name of Husbands, appears before the Master in 
Chancery with a claim. While this claim is undergoing inquiry, Mr. Husbands 
dies, and it is taken up and pressed by his widow. On the 4th of June, 
1810, the master makes his report that the sum of 2,041/. 18s. 8d. is due to 
Mrs. Husbands. But Garthshore’s friends contest the grounds of the demand, 
and the Chancellor at last sends the report back to the master to revise it. 
This report, so sent back, remains in the master’s office two years and four 
months, when he returns the report, stating that he was right on the first 
occasion, and that the sum now due is 2,217/. 8s. 8d. This second report is 
then discussed at the greatest length in the court, and, as soon as it was con- 
cluded, the Chancellor declared that he would give judgment in a few days. 
So far his lordship cannot be charged with, any part of the delay, although 
full ten years had passed since the claim was put in by Mr. Husbands. We 
.are consequently arrived at the year 1816, and it was in the November of that 
year that the Chancellor promised his judgment in a few days. The few 
days passed away, and many more to the back of them, and no judgment 
appeared. The gentleman who eame in for Garthshore’s property now dies ; 
but by his will he set apart a sum sufficient to cover this claim, in case the 
Chancellor should give a decree against him. Two years before this, the poor 
widow, who had been absolutely bowed down to earth by poverty and disap- 
pointment, fell a victim to her sufferings, leaving two children, now orphans, 
with no other legacy than their right to upwards of 2000/. The year sixteen 
concludes, the year seventeen passes over, the year eighteen follows it, and 
nineteen and one-half of twenty are gone, and, alas! no judgment can be 
wrung from the inexorable Chancellor. ‘The wretched orphans meantime 
are living on the charity of the solicitor in the cause ; and he, worthy man, 
having a large family of his own to engross the fruits of his earnings, now, 
tired and disgusted with the delay, is forced to the hard measure of sending 
the poor orphans to the workhouse. In this state of things Mr. Leake, who 
was the solicitor opposed to the claims, feeling anxious that the matter should 
be closed one way or another, proceeds to the hazardous step of addressing a 
private note to the Chancellor. The following is the copy of this note. 
‘ Erskine v. Garthshore.—The solicitor for the representatives of the parties 
in the cause, is desired on their behalf humbly to entreat the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s judgment in the above cause. The subject matter in question came 
on to be heard before his lordship in the shape of exceptions to the master's 
report on the 20th and 22d November, 1816.—22d May, 1820.’—In two or 
three days the Lord Chancellor was pleased to return the following answer : 
‘ In the cause of Erskine v. Garthshore the repens were, long , taken from 
my table. I haye desired Mr. Hand to make due inquiry for them, and 

understanding from your note that I have been mistaken in supposing that 
that cause was arranged, as soon as I get the papers I will dispose of it. 
Your's, with much respect, Eldon.’ is is the system, not the man. 
We have now got as far as the year 1820; we have seen all the original par- 
ties go to their graves, and we have seen the two orphan claimants put into 
the workhouse, after having been supported upon c = for sev ears. 
What is the next fact that we have to contemplate? Mr. Leake shall state 
it. ‘I have only to add, he says, ‘ that notwithstanding the promise con- 
tained in his lordship’s note, the cause still stands for judgment in his lord- 
ship's paper, and is still undisposed of!’ The day when this was asserted 
upon oath was the 3d of August, 1825, more than five years after the date of 
Lord Eldon’s note. Mr. Leake concludes by saying, that he 
believes the ied in the workhouse—peace be to them.” —pp. 79—82. 
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* Superstitiously attached as Lord Eldon was to antiquity, he was 
yet the first Chancellor who ever departed from old usage, in respect 
of the state of his office, which he dropped because, as we believe, it 
cost money. We only remark upon this circumstance as it is charac- 
teristic of the man. He could understand the principles of utility 
when they bore upon his own purse; and never had a doubt when his 
self-love was moved, his passions touched. None of his weaknesses, 
foibles, or imperfections, call them what you may, ever stood in his 
own way—between him and his profit, or between him and his resent- 
ment. He never doubted the demerit of an antagonist for a moment, 
or suffered the wisdom of our ancestors to cost him a state coach, 
with an additional pair of horses; no, nor even a ratafia cake and a 
glass of wine. We quote a passage touching on this subject, and 
ending with a very sound remark :-— 

“ With the private life of Lord Eldon I have nothing whatever to do 
except in so far as it may bear on the public character of the functionary. 
The chancellorship is a very dignified office, and from time inimemorial, up 
to the era of Lord Eldon’s elevation, it was usually sustained with a degree 
of splendour which would surprise the modern generation. I inquire not 
into motives, but facts are fair game; and whether it be mere scandal or 
truth, the story goes, that once upon a time Lady Eldon fell ill, and conti- 
nued to be indisposed on the first day of a certain term. It became necessary 
that the Chancellor’s breakfast to the judges should be held in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall ; and the benchers of that ancient society were all so much pleased 


with the condescension of the Chancellor, that they insisted upon pay ing the 
expense. The point was ruled: Lord Eldon depart indeed from a precedent? 


the very matting of the hall would mutiny against him—the Chancellor's 
breakfasts were, ever afterwards, until the famous resignation, celebrated 


at Lincoln’s Inn, at the cost and charges of the reverend society of that place. 
“ It is very proper that a judge should lead a life of dignified retirement— 
the due admiration of justice requires it. But it is not necessary, it is not 
even justifiable, for a man in a judicial office so wholly to estrange himself 
from society as to be utterly ignorant of what n it, to be a perfect 
stranger to its prevailing sense, to the alterations of habits and manners 
which it experiences. No doubt can be entertained that it-was in conse- 
uence of carrying the principle of non-interconrse with the world too far, 
that Lord Eldon was so long insensible to the necessity of altering the policy 
of our laws and institutions. He had no acquaintance with the state of the 
institutions of other countries, and he had no notion of the rapid improve- 
ments that were going forward in his own. His studies in modern literature 
were confined to the Gentleman’s Magazine, or the report of a debate in the 
House of Commons on the abuses of the Court of Chancery.”—pp. 83, 84. 


Lord Eldon’s manners are universally confessed to have been ex- 
tremely winning; but there was an inconsistency in him in this par- 
ticular, for with an obvious desire to propitiate every human being, 
was combined an indecent proneness to censure those whose good 
opinion was of some consequence to him, and whose fair repute could 
not be lightly shaken without greatly prejudicing the administration of 
justice. 

“ It was an anomaly in the eyes of those who best knew his lordship, that 
oie so courteous to one who had so many faults of his own to correct, 
should exercise the function of critic the f others with so much 
severity. He never made a public without a sneer 
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numerous, encouraged by the notorious tendency of his lordship to shake, 
and, upon any pretence whatever, to overturn the judgment of the inferior 
Court.’ —pp. 90, 91. 

We remember that some few months ago the Morning Chronicle 
quoted, as something very commendable, a sneer uttered by his lordship 
on some Scotch judges, in an appeal case; insinuating that they might 
have decided in favour of a certain gentleman’s claim to an estate, 
because they received hospitality under the roof in dispute, or an 
imputation to that effect. On recollection, we think that the unbe- 
coming insinuation was conveyed in a question—Did their Jordships 
receive hospitality in the defendant’s house, when on their way to the 
neighbouring town ? 

Here we must stop, recommending the political and official Life of 
Lord Eldon to our readers, as a memoir containing much shrewd and 
sound observation, and presenting the salient points of the subject 
character with considerable skill. 








THOMPSON’S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, by George Thompson, “a eight years 
a resident at the Cape. Comprising a View of the Present State of the Cape Colony ; 
with Observations on the Progress of British Emigrants. Second Edition. London. 
Colburn. 1897. 2 vols. 


Tue travels of this enterprising gentleman consist of two distinct 
journeys; the first lies to the east of the colony and the north; the 
second, to the west and the north: each approaching and partly 
taversing, the course of the Great Orange, or Gariep River; which, 
running from east to west, more than includes within its grasp the 
entire boundaries of the settlement. Both these tours abound in 
incidents of a novel and singular kind; they lie through a country 
of very remarkable features; and the details throw much light upon 
the morals and mode of life of many classes of men, in all degrees of 
civilization, and the absence of it. In addition to the two divisions, 
which contain the active proceedings of Mr. Thompson, there is a 
third, consisting of speculations and observations of a general kind, 
chiefly relating to the interests, value, and resources of the colony ; 
and especially concerning the situation and prospects of the British 
emigrants. 

We shall follow Mr. Thompson in both his very interesting journeys, 
not certainly step by step, but just close enough to catch the more 
remarkable of his adventures, or pick up the most striking of his 
observations. 

On the 20th April, 1823, Mr. Thompson departed from Cape Town, 
on an expedition to ascertain the resources of the eastern districts, 
in a commercial view; and partly to satisfy the impulse of an 
enlightened curiosity, respecting regions hitherto imperfectly known. 
Compared with former travellers, his equipments were by no means im- 
posing ; instead of the formidable apparatus of Sparrman and Burchell, 
sey Thompson seems to have wes i a —_ than 

could into the eight pockets jacket. It is true 
that this shooting-jacket weighed, when packed upon the traveller's 
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back, 25 lbs. and if we may judge from the inventory of each pocket, 
was in itself a practical refutation of the popular line, that “ man 
wants but little here below.” This marvellous jacket contained a 
couple of maps—this was the geographical pocket ; four volumes of 
poetry—here was the library ;- eau de Cologne and other medicines— 
this was the medicine chest; the memorandum pocket—those immortal 
tablets on which this very journey was inseribed by twelve bad pencils, 
also in the pocket, together with three pocket-knives ; a tinder-box,a roll 
of twine, and all that may be understood under an éyc. were stuffed into 
another—a compass, a thermometer, and a burning-glass, with doubt- 
less a complete collection of mathematical instruments, amply occupied 
another: we are not particularly informed as to the precise furniture 
of the other pockets; but this specimen may serve to show, that every 
portion of space, however small, would be turned to account. Besides 
this all-capacious shooting-jacket, Mr. Thompson took with him a 
small portmanteau, a rifle, a great-coat, and a saddle; a large 
straw hat for hot weather, and a seal-skin cap for cold weather, which, 
when not wanted, was, wonderful to relate, stuffed into one of the 
bottomless side-pockets; the hat, while the cap was in service, was 
tied to the traveller’s back—for ornament we suppose—for who can 
doubt that there was space in one of the side-pockets ? 

Mr. Thompson proceeded, for the first two hundred and fifty miles, 
to Elbes Kraal, in the district of Swellendam, in company with an 
African Jandholder, who drove him in his horse waggon. From thence 
he started with two hired horses, and a Hottentot guide; and after 
fording some dangerous streams, arrived at George, on his way to the 
Knysna. From this place he travelled through a romantic country, 
and passed the precise spot where Vaillant pitched his tent, and 
penned those romantic descriptions of scenery, and invented those 
delightful elephant hunts, which, had they been true, would have put 
the French traveller at the head of all Nimrods instead of all novelists. 
Some elephants, in spite of Vaillant’s feats, still remain, and buffalos 
yet abound. ‘That the scenery of Auteniqualand, for so the country 
was formerly called, was not entirely indebted to the charming imagi- 
nation of Vaillant, we may judge from even the calmer and more 
veracious traveller whose course we are accompanying. He even 
speaks of lofty rugged mountains crested with clouds—of majestic 
forests, dark, hoary, and ancient looking—of ideas of wilduess, 
vastness, and solitary seclusion, almost oppressive to the heart. 

The forests supply Cape Town, the timber being carried by sea 
from Plettenberg’s Bay, and after that by land, far into the interior, 
even across the Great Karroo, or desert. 

Passing Vaillant’s camp, the traveller arrived at the brink of a 
tremendous ravine, called Kayman’s-gat (crocodile’s hole). This 
name is probably derived{from the visits of a kind of pseudo-crocodile, 
an amphibious lizard, which grows sometimes to the length of six feet, 
but is quite innoxious. ‘The banks on either side descend with an 
abruptness almost perpendicular for fully three hundred feet: its grim 
precipitous sides are shaded with gloomy woods, and with its black 
Stygian waters winding below, seem to have made a deep impression 
on Mr. Thompson’s mind. This picturesque country lies by the shore, 
the sea occasionally bursts on the view, and its backwater compelled 
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the traveller to Keep near the mountains. While crossing one of the 
most precipitous of the ravines with which this country abounds, he 
was overtaken by a tremendous shower of rain, which rendered it 
necessary to seek for shelter. The author and his black guide luckily 
hit upon the retreat of all others the most desirable for passing an 
evening in these regions of nature—a neat little house, inhabited by 
Mr. Tunbridge, @ collector of specimens of natural history. Here, 
in the heart of these mighty woods, in a retirement worthy of Waterton 
himself, dwells Mr. Tunbridge, a true naturalist, a stuffer of the beau- 
tiful and much-prized golden cuckoo, and the shooter of the great black 
eagle of the Cape. This worthy gentleman and his wife treated our 
traveller with much hospitality, and he passed a pleasant evening with 
them, conversing about the productions of the neighbouring country. 
Mr. Tunbridge had gone out to the Cape in the suite of Lord Caledon, 
and at the conclusion of his lordship’s administration, had betaken 
himself, with his wife—another Eve—to this paradise, far removed 
from the haunts of man. The‘elephant track leads up to the cottage 
door; the brilliant birds of Africa sparkle about the trees that over- 
‘shadow their retreat; troops of monkeys gambole before their doors: 
rising before the sun, the naturalist, gun in hand, brushes through the 
golden vapour of the morning, to kill his game, to gather his specimens, 
or to watch the haunts, or the ways and the varieties, of the animated 
kingdom of nature. Mr. Thompson lets nothing detain him ; he stays 
only one night with the naturalist, to dry his jacket of pockets, and 
then after one cup of coffee, in the morning resumes his journey. After 
many difficulties, and after passing through much magnificent scenery, 
he arrives at Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, the settlement of the British 
emigrants. Proceeding through Uitenhage, Bethelsdorp, and Salem, 
to Theopolis, (significant names,) Mr. Thompson arrives at the beau- 
tifal location of Mr. Thornhill. In the course of this journey he 
passes the spot where the Grosvenor Indiaman was wrecked; and the 
change-which the progress of civilization and emigration has made 
in this quarter, suggests some very natural and well expressed 


reflections:— , 


* As I travelled along through this rich and smiling scene, now enlivened 
by the dwellings and improvements of civilized man, and saw the flocks of 
s pasturing on the soft n hills, while the foaming surge broke along 
the beach on my right hand, I could not help recalling to mind the fate of 
the Grosvenor’s shipwrecked crew, who traversed this beautiful country in 
other ti nd far different circumstances. It was not far from this very spot 
that the , Law, after surmounting incredible hardships, lay down to 
sleep u , and was found dead in the mo . At that time the boun- 






da the Colony extended only to Algoa Bay, and the wretched wanderers 
had still tindiniersble toils and Sparile to endure before they could reach the 


residence of Christians—and but few survived indeed to reach them. A 


sand-banks, a few miles farther to the eastward, in a sitting posture, may not 
improbably be the remains of one of those unfortunate erers ; for many 
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having struck upon a rock near Algoa Bay, was totally wrecked, and all on 
board perished. In February, 1796, a vessel from India, under Genoese 
colours, was wrecked between the Bushman and Sunday rivers. The boors 
flocked from all sides to plunder ; and one person, who alone attempted to 
assist the unfortunate crew, was, on this account, as it is said, murdered b 
his barbarous yy! Very different was the conduct of the Caffer 
‘ savages,’ when the American ship Hercules was stranded in 1797, between 
the Fish River and the Keiskamma. They treated the crew with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality, and conducted them safely into the Colony.” 
—p. 18, 19. 

In company with Mr. Thornhill, Mr Thompson made a visit to the 
mouth of the Great Fish River. This river partakes of the general cha- 
racteristic of all South African streams ; navigation is wholly prevented 
by the bar at the mouth, against which the surf breaks with violence. 
Within the bar, the mouth of the river opens out into a magnificent 
sheet of water, extending eight or ten miles into the country, and is 
wide and deep enough to afford safe anchorage for a large fleet. 
Could the removal of this bar be*permanently effected, the prospect 
of this part of the world, and of the British settlers, would be marvel- 
lously changed. 

The traveller next reached Bathurst, a village founded by Sir 
Rufane Donkin, and designed by him as the seat of the magistracy of the 
English settlement. Lord Charles Somerset, on his return, undid Sir 
Rufane’s work, and re-established the government at Graham's town, 
a place, in comparison,so disadvantageously situated, that it is difficult 
to believe that the governor was actuated by a consideration of the 
suitableness of the spots. At Bathurst, a drostdy, or government-house, 
having been built, and other indications of the residency of the 
magistracy there having been made, the parties who were induced 
to settle there, are, of course, loud in their complaints. 

Leaving this deserted drostdy, Mr. Thompson reached the residence 
of a settler, commonly known by the name of “ Philosopher Bennett.” 
This person’s claim to the honours of philosophy seem much better 
founded than usual. He is celebrated for his indefatigable industry. 
In his garden, the old gentleman, by means of his own labour, had 
produced a profusion of vegetables of almost every sort fit for the 
table, and had planted a vineyard, which looked thriving and beautiful. 
It was Philosopher Bennett's opinion, that in spite of the blight in the 
corn, all the settlers who deserved it, would be successful. Perhaps 
this condition might limit the number of the prosperous to the 
philosopher himself. Subsequent to Mr.’ Thompson's visit, the dreadful 
hurricane took place, which caused such calamities in this quarter. 
Among other misfortunes, the philosopher’s labours were swept away, 
and not a vestige of his beautiful garden and vineyard remained. 
That which a philosopher should do on such an occasion, philosopher 
Bennett did—he replanted them with success in a safer situation. 

Mr. Thompson found Graham’s Town increased from eighty houses, 
at the time of a former visit, (in 1821,) to three hundred, then May 17, 
1822. The drostdy-honse, barracks, and prison were erecting. Hence 
our traveller proceeded northward, along course of the Great Fish 


River, which runs thro oe perry Leake y, the retreat of 
antelopes, and troops Sibi dior loci ti keene dot 
stage was at the house of a boor, one Mynheer Espagh, a veld-cornet, 
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or petty magistrate. Here the traveller amused himself with watehing 
the boor, employed in the primitive occupation of folding his herds 
and flocks, attended by his wife, children, slaves, and Hottentots; and 
at night he slept in an outer apartment, the sitting-room of the honse, 
which was without a door, and into and ont of which a number of large 
dogs were running continually all night making a dreadful clamour. 
These were the protectors of the flocks from the roaming Caffers, and 
the beasts of prey, who, attracted by the scent of the stranger, were 
led constantly to see that all was right. A lion, a few days before, 
had killed two horses near the house, and had bit the head of one 
completely off. Espagh had lost fourteen horses, besides other cattle, 
&c. within the last two years. Before day-light our traveller started 
again, and when the sun rose found himself winding throagh thorny 
jungles on the river bank, and surrounded by quaghas, ostriches, 
spring-boks, and other wild animals: aud soon after he came upon @ 
pack of jackals, not less than thirty in number, who secampered off 
very nimbly into the bushes. 

It was in this vicinity that Vaillant resided among the Gonaqua 
Hottentots, and romanced about the pretty Nerina, This tribe is 
now, like many other Hottentot clans mentioned by the earlier 
travellers, extinct. Mr. Thompson passed an old herdsman, tending 
his master’s flocks, whe looked like the last of his race. He was not 
a Gonaqua, but he well remembered the days, he said, when that tribe 
and his own were the masters of the country, and pastured their flocks 
and herds, and hunted the buffalo and the eland on the banks of the 
Fish River. A ride of about three hours farther brqught the traveller 
to Somerset Farm, an extensive government establishment, being rather 
a commissariat depét for the supply of the troops on the frontier, than 
a farm. Mr. Thompson thus speaks of its situation :— 


most picturesquely diversified with hanging woods, rocks, and waterfalls ; 


and seeming! ported 

cathedral, with poneeet sloping buttresses covered with a smooth turf of the 

liveliest verdure. The is watered by a little brook, and contains 4 
d a variety of other fruits. These trees are some of 


few fine n | 
he ‘able age, having been planted by the bors who first occupied 


a p I I believe, at this very spot, 
i country about sixty years ago. It was, I believe, at | 

or at a farm in yes immediate vicinity, then occupied by a family of name 
of Prinsloe, fiat he Stee eles Se vais in 1776; 
the banks of the Fish River in Agter-1 tjes- Hoogte b the farthest 
limit attained either by Sparrman or Vaillant. A of A 
host, who ied the farm ining to this, was the principal leader 
the rebels-in 1815, and was one the five individuals executed in consequence 
of that foolish and criminal insurreetion. —p. 31, 32. 


ing over a considerable space of country, we find our tra- 


veller at Cradock where the deputy landdrost, Captain Harding, 
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barracks, which had only about two hundred and fifty soldiers to 
defend them. . 

The Cradock district, though generally of a dry and desert aspect, 
is rich in sheep and cattle. The farms here, and indeed throughout 
all the frontier district, except Albany, are of the average extent of 
six thousand acres—this immense extent only being considered a full 
place. They are, however, mere cattle farms; neither the nature of 
the land, nor the scanty supply of water, will permit culture. By the 
aid of a copious spring, Captain Harding had cultivated a large field 
of corn land, and also a well stocked garden and meadow. This farm, 
called “ Three Fountains,’ had belonged to a boor, who had left 
behind him a memorable monument of his residence, in a prodigious 
dunghil], just in front of the house. The manure had accumulated 
into a solid mountain, which Captain Harding for several years had 
been exerting himself to reduce, though but with little apparent effect, 
by cutting it out in square pieces, like peat, and erecting out of this 
material extensive enclosures and farm-yards. Besides this gigantic 
deposit, we hear of several other such heaps in the course of the 
volume, which are only to be got rid of by setting them on fire. One 
dunghill took seven years toconsume. Mr. Thompson passed by one 
on fire, which had already burned nine months. 

Mr. Thompson’s route now lay to the south-west, turning back 
somewhat over part of the mountains of Sneeuwberg, towards Graaff- 
Reinet. This place is wonderfully improved since the time that it 
was visited by Barrow; when it consisted merely of a few miserable 
straw huts. It now contains three hundred houses, almost all of which 
are neat and commodious brick edifices—many are elegant. The 
population amounts to about one thousand eight hundred souls. Mr. 
Thompson’s testimony to the merits of the landdrost, Captain Stock- 
enstrom, deserves to be spread :— 


“The town owes much of its + ree gy ms and embellishment to Captain 
Stockenstrom, who, though an African born, and educated entirely in the 
colony, has been long distinguished as one of the most intelligent, enter- 
prising, and public-spirited magistrates which the Cape settlement has ever 
; and his district, though far the most extensive, and the wildest in 
uth Africa, is administered on a system at once mild and efficient ; so that 
I found every where and among all classes his character respected and beloved. 
At Graaff-Reinet he had just established an agricultural society, to promote 
emulation and European improvements among his countrymen. On the 
recent appointment, too, of an English teacher for that district by govern- 
ment,* he added six hundred rix-dollars to his salary from his own pocket, 
in order to secure the opening of a class for the classics at the teachers 
leisure hours. Besides this, he provides a salary of four hundred rix-dollars 
to encourage a day-school for females, just opened here by the 5) ot 
an English settler: and what seems to me no less worthy of notice all 
this, he has lodged his private library, collected with much and 
difficulty, in one of the school-rooms, and rendered it accessible to 
respectable person who in this remote quarter of the world may be di 
to avail himself of such a pri any of these circumstances I only 
became acquainted with after my from Graaff-Reinet, as Captain 
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Stockenstrom’s house, where I resided, was the last place where I was likely 
to hear them spoken of.”—p. 44, 45. 


It fortunately happened, that at the time our traveller arrived at 
Graaff-Reinet, the landdrost was about to proceed with his surveyors 
to inspect some lands on the frontier: this afforded Mr. Thompson an 
excellent opportunity of crossing a cold and inhospitable country in 
safety and tolerable comfort. This is the country of the Bushmen, 
and a solitary traveller runs considerable risk of being plundered 
by these wretched savages, who are hunted and shot down like game 
by the inhabitant boors. The landdrost’s baggage-waggons started in 
advance, and Mr. Thompson followed with some of the landdrost’s 
officers, in a lighter vehicle, drawn by eight fine horses. The landdrost 
himself, being detained by business, was to follow on horseback next 
morning. ‘Towards the latter part of the day, the travellers began to 
ascend the Sneeuwberg mountains, and stopped for the night at the 
place of a boor, called Muddy Fountain. Of these farm-houses Mr. 
Thompson gives a general description, which we shall quote :— 


“ The farm-houses in the Sneeuwberg, and in most of the colder districts 
of the colony, are usually of the following description :—The house resembles 
a large barn divided into two or three apartments. One of these is the 
kitchen, which also serves for the sitting and eating apartment. In the others 
the family sleep ; while, in the outer one already mentioned, visitors and 
travellers are accommodated with a rush mat, a feather-bed, and a coverlet 
spread on the clay floor. In this situation I have often enjoyed, after a 
fatiguing day’s ride, the most balmy repose ; while a swarthy train of slaves 
and Hottentots were moving round the embers of the fire, wrapped in their 
sheepskin mantles, and dogs, cats, and fowls, were trampling over my body. 
The more wealthy and long settled families, however, usually have the 
kitchen te from their sitting-room. In such houses curtained beds, and 
other pet of decent furniture, are not unfrequently found ; but the poorer 
classes are content with a few thong-bottomed chairs and stools, two or three 
waggon chests, and a couple of deal tables. At one of the latter sits the 
mistress of the house, with a tea-urn and a chafing-dish before her, — 
out every now and then tea-water, or coffee, and elevating her sharp shri 
voice occasionally to keep the dilatory slaves and Hottentots at their duty. 
In this same apartment is also invariably to be seen the carcase of a sh 
killed in the morning, and hung up under the eye of the mistress, to be serv 
out frugally for the day’s provision as it may be required. The houses, being 
without any ceiling, are open to the thatch; and the rafters are general] 


hung full of the ears of Indian corn, leaves or rolls of tobacco, slices of dri 
meat, called bill tongue, &c. The last is a sort of ham from the muscular 
part of the thigh of the ox, or the rand epeatenes 5 ts 19. ¥ery con- 
venient for carrying on journeys, and is found in the boor’s houses in “yan | 
art of the colony. It is cut into very thin slices, and eaten with bread 
are or with bread and the melted fat of the sheep’s tail, which is a common 
substitute for butter: either way it is no contemptible dish when one is a 


little hungry, and many a time J have heartily enjoyed it. 
sal cller ing, if it does not to be meal time, is alwa 
Sadie cheer an ail ilk, or bread; alashaadiiadaiie. 


roasted , prepared in the same wa oN ee ee 


thirsty weary 
They never think of asking eat unless at meal-time ; but then you are 
2 xis, and belp yourself, without invitation, in the 
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same easy manner as one of the family. The dishes consist for the most part 
of mutton stewed in sheep’s tail fat, or boiled to rags ; sometimes with very 
palatable soup, and a dish of boiled corn, maize, or pumpkin. Cayenne- 
: , vinegar, and few home-made pickles, are also usually uced to 
Fehiah t the simple fare; which, served up twice a day, forms, with tea-water 
and the soopie, or dram of Cape brandy, the amount of their luxuries. In 
this quarter of the eolony, however, I found every where excellent bread ; 
and, upon the whole, the farmers of Bruintjes-Hoogte and the Sneeuwberg 
peared in much more independent and comfortable circumstances than 
those along the coast.”—p, 46—48. 

As they proceeded, they passed the lofty Compass-berg, (or Spits- 
kop,) the highest point in the colony, ascertained by Colonel Gordon 
to be six thousand five hundred feet. On the descent from the heights 
of Sneeuwberg, while the party had outspanned at midday, and 
“‘ were busy cooking a mutton chop for dinner,” they were surprised by 
the appearance of two lions, passing within a few hundred yards of the 
waggons. Perceiving the travellers from a neighbouring height, that 
overlooked the encampment, they lay down and gazed at them eating 
their dinner, speculating perhaps on theirownsupper. The travellers, 
however, in about an hour, proceeded without commencing hostilities, 
and left the lords of the forest undisturbed. A curious account is 
given of a mode of hunting these animals practised by the boors:— 

‘** Ten or twelve colonists, mounted, and armed with their large guns, go 
out ; and having, with the assistance of their dogs or Hottentots, ascertained 
where the spoiler hes, approach withir a moderate distance, and then et 
ing, make fast the horses to each other by their bridles and halters. They 
then advanee to within about thirty paces, ing the horses before them, 
knowing that the lion will not spring till within half that distance, and being 
aware from his aspect and motions whether he is likely to anticipate their 
attack. As they advance, the lion at first surveys them calmly, and wags his 
tail as if in a pleased or playful humour ; but when they approach nearer, he 
begins to growl, and draws his hind parts under his breast till almost nothing 
of him is seen except his bushy bristli ane, and his eyes of living fire 
gleaming fiereely from the midst of it. He is now fully enraged, and only 
measuri hie Clatanoe, Sn ned to epriig upon Ais 
is the critical moment, and the is given for half the party 
they are not successful in illing him af the first volley, sprin 
thunderbolt upon the hotses. The rest.of the party then pour in their fire 

seldom fails to finish his ith the 





desolate to the last degree; since leaving Graaff-Reinet, Mt. Thompson 
had not observed a ttee or bush. “es , (June 1,) 
une tf, 


At the close of a journey of = et miles on this 
the travellers arrived at a des ouse, eet 
to spend the winter in the ... They, however, br ato the house 
without ceremony, up their quarters for thenight. Here they 
found a large bf the her’ dasha; 8 apecie hemp, upon 
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slaves and Hottentots to smoke, either mixed with tobaeco or alone. 
It is much more stimulant and intoxicating than the other weed, and 
sometimes renders its votaries temporarilymad. An agreeable excite- 
ment in a dull country. : 

The next day the party, outspanned at a deserted boor’s-house ; 
near it they found a bushman and his family in a small hut of rushes. 
The man had just killed a gnoo with poisoned arrows, and he and his 
family were feeding on the carcase. ‘The power of sustaining hunger 
in these people is astonishing. Captain Stockenstrom mentioned an 
instance of his having once found a bushman who had been for four- 
teen days without any other sustenance than water and salt. The 
poor creature seemed thoroughly exhausted and reduced to skin and 
bone. When food was given him, before many hours had elapsed, he 
had nearly eaten up half the carcase of a sheep. Next day, the fellow 
appeared in excellent plight, and as rotund as an alderman. How- 
ever, we shall see in Mr. Thompson’s second journey, that many 
instances of this kind came under the traveller’s own notice, and that 
he himself in that land of hunger was obliged to wear the girdle of 
famine, viz. a strap or cravat pinched round the waist. 

The day after this (Jnne 4) the party arrived at the hut of Veld- 
Cornet Vanderwalt, near the old boundary of the colony, which was 
the limit of Captain Stockenstrom’s expedition. 

Here a number of boors were awaiting his arrival, some to accom- 
pany him on his survey, others to make applications for grants of the 
places they already*occupy. For it is the practice of the boors here, 
when one of them wants a farm, to proceed beyond the nominal boun- 
dary of the colony, and to take possession of the choicest situation he 
can find in the Bushman country; this they notify to the governor, 
and forward a memorial, requesting a grant of the farm; this is re- 
mitted to the landdrost to report upon, and in the meantime the boor 
is generally permitted to retain the occupation under the title ofa 
“ request place.” Six thousand acres are considered a “ full place,” and 
it is the great ambition of Ditch boors to see their children settled in 
full places. The country is so arid, and water so scarce, that six 
thousand, or even ten thousand, acres of land are frequently not sup- 
plied with water more than sufficient for one family. The want of 
timber is also severely felt here; for fuel, dried cow-dung is used ; and 
for building, with much labour, very indifferent wood is procured from 
Cradock River, about forty miles distant. 

Mr. Thompson now set out alone, being generously provided with 
uit sorts of assistance by his new friend, Captain Stockenstrom. He 
set off with the captain’s waggon and eight horses, and four led horses 
for his future use. As he was proceeding northward, the boors he 
encountered, all endeavoured to persuade him, as Captain Stocken- 
strom had done, to return, and threatened him with Bushmen, and 


lions, and certain death. Mr. Thompson persevered ; he had had some 


hopes of persuading a hoor to accompany him, but he quickly aban- 
doned such an expectation. | 

The farms in this neighbourhood lie so near the wild Bushmen, that 
the inhabitants are all well armed, and rifles seem to be the only fur- 
niture of their ¢abins. Mr. Thompson visited ee aa 
he found them in a wretched condition, destitute of clothing, 
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crouching under a few thorn bushes. They seemed, nevertheless, in 
excellent spirits,and began begging tobacco. The poor creatures 
subsist chiefly upon wild bulbs, locusts, white-ants, and other insects. 

Mr. Thompson found the Cradock River at the place where he arrived, 
four hundred yards broad, and gliding down with a steady current. 
He forded it; and then leaving his waggon, commenced his tour 
through the wilderness, on the opposite side, with his four horses, and 
single companion and guide, the Hottentot Frederick. Our traveller 
soon found that his guide, though a faithful creature, yet, partly from 
his apprehensions, and partly from his ignorance of the route, was 
incapable of directing him. This discovery was made at the same 
time that it appeared their joint stock of provisions was reduced to a 
crust of bread and asausage. The aid of a map, describing the 
course of Cradock River, in some measure assisted them, and they 
proceeded towards Griqua town, a place inhabited by a mixed race, 
sprung from the intercourse of the Dutch aud the Hottentots, formerly 
called Bastaards ; the weather was intensely hot, a sudden change from 
the chilly heights of Sneeuwberg; there were no trees, and the 
travellers became much distressed for water. As they were thus 
proceeding, an adveuture befel them, which we shall tell in Mr. 
Thompson’s own words :-— 

“* As we travelled along, I observed my Hottentot continually looking out 
for the spoor (track) of human feet, being exceedingly anxious to get to some 
kraal before night: but the only tracks he could discover were those of wild 
animals abovementioned, and of their pursuer, the lion. The foot-prints 
of the latter were so frequent and so fresh, that it was evident these tyrants of 
the desert were numerous and near tous. Frederick also remarked to me, 
that wherever such numbers of the large game were to be seen, we might be 
certain lions were not far distant. ‘The numerous skeletons of animals scat- 
tered over the plain, presented sufficient proofs of the justness of our appre- 
hensions, and these were soon confirmed by ocular evidence. We were 
jogging pensively along, the Hottentot with two horses, about ten yards 
before me,—I following with the other two: Frederick was nodding on his 
saddle, having slept little, I believe, the preceding night. In this posture, 
happening to cast my eyes on one side, I beheld with consternation two 
monstrous lions reclining under a mimosa bush, within fifteen yards of our 
path. They were reclining lazily on the ground, with half-opened jaws 
showing their terrific fangs. I saw our danger, and was aware that no effort 
could save us if these savage beasts should be tempted to make aspring. 
collected myself, therefore, and moved on in silence ; while Frederick, with- 
out perceiving them, rode quietly past. I followed him exactly at the same 
pace, kouning my eyes fixed upon the glaring monsters, who remained per- 
fectly still. When we had got about seventy or eighty yards from them. ,! , 
rode gently up to Frederick, and, desiring him to look over his shoul<=:, 
vel him the lions. But such a face of terror I never beheld, as he 
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Thompsdn, in spite of the entreaties of his Hottentot, attempted to 
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ford ; he failed, and narrowly escaped drowning. They are, however, 
successful, after much suffering, in finding a Griqua village. One of the 
difficulties they had to overcome, arose from a shrub, very significantly 
called in the colony, wait a bit (acacia detinens). This rough riding 
is thus described. 


“ Another description of country now presented itself, covered with flints, 
and overgrown with bushes. Having no track, we were continually in danger 
of falling into the numerous holes of the aardvark, or great ant-eater. The 
bushes consisted chiefly of a thorny shrub (acacia detinens), well known in 
the colony by the name of wagt een bilje (wait a bit), the prickles of which 
being shaped like hooks, there is no getting loose from them when they catch 
hold of one’s clothes, except by tearing out the part entangled. Their grap- 
nage Lie pace I soon experienced to my sorrow, for I was nearly pulled off 
my horse several times by their catching hold of my clothes, and only re- 
tained my seat by throwing my arms round the animal’s neck. The poor 
horses, too, got quite nervous, by feeling their lacerating effects. As we gal- 
loped through the jungle as hard as we could spur on, (for we had no time to 
lose,) on nearing a bush my led horse would throw himself against me with 
all his force, to avoid touching the thorns ; at the same time crushing me and 
the horse I rode upon the bushes on the o ite side ; so that I came in for a 
severe share of bruises and scratches. This rough riding continued the whole 
afternoon.” —pp. 76, 77. 


On arriving at Griqua village, Mr. Thompson found that there was a 
schism among the Griquas, and that the discontented chiefs had retired 
from Griqua Town to Griqua Village. Mr. Melvill, who resided among 
these people as the government resident, appears, by his imprudent con- 
duct, to have given birth to this quarrel. He had raised a person to 
be a chief, called Waterboer. Now Waterboer’s blood was not so pure 
as that of the bastard Griquas, and they resented this indignity with 
great warmth. Mr. Thompson arrived opportunely to act as mediator ; 
but he had scarcely entered upon his office, before a serious and com- 
mon danger compelled them all to unite for the general safety. 

One day, as Mr. Thompson and Mr. Melvill were sitting conversing 
upon the rumours that had reached them of a powerful army of in- 
vaders, who were said to be pouring down from the north, they dis- 
cerned a waggon approaching on the road from New Latakoo, the 
capital of the Bechuana tribe. When it a proached, out jumped a 
white man with a long black beard, dressed in a jacket of leopard- 
skin. This was Mr. Moffat, the missionary, who had come from the 
borders of the Matclhapee tribe of Bechuanas to solicit the assistance 
of the Griquas against the common invader. No certain information 
concerning the enemy had been obtained, but rumour was as strong and 

's inventive as usual. The Griquas have fire-arms—powder is sup- 
lied to them through the colony—and their 500 rifles form a very 

fpr frontier force. ned premives gd ig an epey Mr. ety 
nity of returning with Mr. Moffat to pay a visit to 

n took the opportunity = Matelhapees 
seem to be a horde of savages, very low in the scale of civilization. 
Arts, such as are necessary to the manufacture of rude arms, the club, 


the bow, and the arrow, they ga Their houses are not incommo- 
dious, and their cleanliness creditable ; but they are a boasting, 


] , and cowardly race ; and seem to possess most of the vices, 
Bare or the vintoss ~ savage state. In the contest which took 
place shortly after the time we are speaking of, between the Mantatee 
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invaders and these Bechnana tribes, the latter were absolutely indebted 
for their existence to the rifles of the Griqua auxiliaries; but after the 
enemy had been routed by the valour and skill of their allies, they 
came down with that savage ferocity that seems to characterise cowards 
all over the world, and satiated their vengeance over the wounded, the 
women end the children, 

King Mateebé, their chief, received Mr. Thompson with vast honour ; 
and on learning that Moffat, or Mishat,as he called him, had returned 
with the promise of aid from the Griqua nation, he called a council— 
uamed by them a Peetsho—and harangued the warriors on the duty 
of fighting vigorously in defence of their country. 

This Peetsho is held on a circular enclosure; the warriors, and 
women and children, sit around the circumference in rows, while the 
orator occupies the vacant space in the centre. On the present occa- 
sion various speakers addressed the assembly, and used every method 
of excitement; some the weapons of reproach and expostulation, others 
the arts of encouragement and exhortation ; others the topics of ne- 
cessity and the arguments of utility. The debate, which is a curious 
specimen of a savage council, was closed by the king. He concluded 
by saying: “ Again, I say, ye warriors, prepare for the day of battle: 
let your shields be strong, your quivers full of arrows, and your battle- 
axes sharp as hunger.” Then turning to the women, he said: “ Pre- 
vent not the warrior from going forth to battle by your timid councils. 
No! rouse up the warrior to glory, and he shall return to you with 
honourable scars—fresh marks of valour shall cover his-thigh: * and 
then we shall renew the war-song and dance, and rehearse the story of 
our achievement.” After this assembly was dismissed, a secret coun- 
cil was held, and the people employed themselves in the war-dance, a 
slow and monotonous kind of movement, and in listening to and in- 
venting stories respecting the invaders, whom they described in such 
terms as the ancients used to amuse themselves in attributing to Lies- 
trijons and Cyclops. As no certain information could be procured 
respecting these formidable people, and as no pains were taken by the 
king and his chiefs to ascertain either their progress or their number, 
or the nature of their arms, Mr. Thompson ventured forth himself to 
reconnoitre. It appeared evident, that unless the Griquas came up in 
time, the Bechuanas would take to flight, in despite of their lofty 
speeches, the first moment of the arrival of theenemy. Mr.’Thompson 
having horses, a vast advantage in this country, where they are not 
used by the natives, was enabled to ride fifty or sixty miles in ad- 
vance without much danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
On the second day of his reconnoitre he found the town of Lattakoo 
wholly deserted, not a living creature remained within its walls, and 
every thing bore signs of having been abandoned in the utmost haste. 
Mr. Thompson then proceeded cautiously, and had nearly, unawares, 
rode into the very centre of a countless host. 
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were considerably more industrious, or more successful agriculturists, than 
those who had emigrated with the king. The unusually still and solitary ap- 
pearance, however, of those fields, and the town itself, which we were now 
approaching, rather struck me; and I said to my companion, ‘ Let us ride 
gently, and keep a sharp look out ; perhaps the place is already in possession 
of the enemy.’ We proceeded accordingly with some caution, and, on enter- 
ing the town, found it, as I had begun to surmise, entirely deserted by the in- 
habitants. We rode into the heart of it without seeing a human being ; and 
a ‘place which, a few hours ago, had contained a population of six or eight 
thousand souls, was now as solitary and silent as the most secluded wilder- 
ness. On looking into some of the huts, we perceived that the inhabitants 
must have fled in great haste, for the implements of cookery were standing 
with the food in them, half dressed. It was, therefore, pretty evident that 
the approach of the enemy had taken them somewhat by surprise; and we 
naturally inferred that the invaders could not be far distant. I said, how- 
ever, to Arend, that perhaps some old or infirm people might still remain out 
of such a large population, and that we would try whether the report of a 
musket would bring them from their lurking places. ‘T fing aim at a large 
white vulture,* which sat perched like the genius of desolation upon a tall 
camel-thorn that shaded the residence of some chieftain ; I brought him flut- 
tering to the ground. But the report died away in solitary echos ; not a living 
thing greeted our presence. 

*«* And now,’ said Arend, ‘ let us retreat. The town has been hurriedly 
abandoned by the inhabitants ; the savages must be at hand ; your horses are 
weak with long travelling, and fatigued with this day’s journey; if we ven- 
ture farther they will give up, and we shall fall helpless into the hands of those 
murderous cannibals.” That there was sense and prudence in this advice I 
could not deny, but to follow it would have but ill served the purpose I came 
upon: so I told Arend we must proceed until we gained some more certain 
intelligence of the invaders to carry back to our friends. Desiring him, there- 
fore, to guide me on towards Nokuning, we left old Lattakoo, standing ‘a de- 
solate city of the desert,’ and pushed on, though with cireumspection, towards 
the north-east. 

“‘ Our way for a few miles lay among clumps of fine camel-thorn trees, 
without any path,—the road from Nokuning Jeadting direct to the former site 
of Lattakoo upen the west side of the river. We had not got any great length 
undetermined whether or not to proceed farther on our weary steeds, we sto ped 
for a few nioments, being very thirsty, to deliberate about venturing down 
to the river to refresh ourselves, and consider what farther course we should 
adopt ; and we had just come to the resolution of descending to the valley, 
when Arend suddenly called to me with great agitation—‘ The Mantatees! 
the Mantatees !—we are surrounded!’ On looking towards the spot to which 
he pointed, I beheld them sure enough marching in an immense black mass 
in the valley below us, and pushing on towards the river. Arend, with con- 
siderable presence of mind, immediately said—‘ Don’t move, else they will 
perceive us.” A y we remained for some time motionless as the trees 
around us, and observed, through the avenues of the umbrella-shaped eamel« 
horns, the motions of the barbarians. Wesoon saw that th had not ived 
y their continuing their course towards the river, trampling into blackness 

meadows over which they passed.”—pp. 121-123. 
Mr. Thompson, with his companion, after having with some danger, 
and not without being observed and pursued, gained a nearer view, got 
back te Kuruman, King Mateebé, and the missionaries, as fast and as 


well as he could. ; 
His sudden return excited the utmost alarm; and as the Griquan 


cavalry, for these semi-Dutch fight on horseback, had not arrived, 
© Vultur per enopeers, the bacred valtare of the ancient Exyptisns, 
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every body proposed for immediate flight. The principal chiefs ga- 
thered round Mr. Thompson, and seemed doubtful of his veracity, 
being well aware of their own disregard of truth. They placed a finger 
on each eye, and demanded whether he had with his own two eyes seen 
the Mantatees? Mr. Moffat told them that their informant was a 
Macoa (a white), and not a Bechuana, and that they might depend 
upon the report. The chiefs smiled at this remark, and seemed to ac- 
knowledge the force of the observation. 

Before, however, this valorous nation had an opportnnity of decamp- 
ing, en masse, the Griquas came up, and confidence was restored. 
But the hungry Mantatees, being fully occupied with the plunder of 
the deserted capital, of Latakoo and the Griquas being too fatigued 
with their march to make a spontanious attack, there was little 
chance of the parties coming to blows immediately. It appeared to 
Mr. Thompson that he might be more usefully employed in carrying 
the news of the incursion of this floating mass of armed population 
to the government at Cape Town, than in waiting to take a part in the 
contest, or to watch it as a spectator. He accordingly took a direct 
route to Cape Town, across an arid and most unintersting district, and 
arrived there, after having travelled 1100 miles, in fourteendays. The 
news which he carried gave wings to his movements, for the boors no 
sooner heard of the cloud of Mantatees on the northern frontier, than 
horses and guides were produced with a speed almost magical. Mr. 
Melvill, and the missionary Moffat, subsequently informed our author 
of the events that took place after his departure. The immense force 
of the Mantatees—their numbers are calculated at more than fifty 
thousand—could not stand against the rifles, and the rapidity of move- 
ment which distinguished the Griquas. The Mantatees fought with 
great vigour, and untameable courage; but when they found their 
chiefs shot off, and multitudes of their countrymen killed, without an 
opportunity of even-coming in contact with the cavalry, they turned 
about in a mass, and retreated as well as they were able. Then was 
the time for the cowardly Bechuanas to rush upon their inhuman 
work. They slaughtered every one they found defenceless, but even 
the slightly wounded of the Mantatees were foes too formidable for 
the cowardly assailants. Mr. Moffat saw one man with ten javelins, 
and as many arrows, sticking in his body: another he observed fighting 
desperately with one knee on the ground, and he plucked a javelin out 
of his own body and hurled it at the crowd that were bearing him 
down. Many fought on their knees after their legs were broken; and 
others, in the agony of death, would suddenly spring up and hur! a battle- 
axe or a spear with the utmost fury. a 

Mr. Moffatt, with a courage and humanity that ought to make his 
name celebrated all over the religious world, set forth with a waggon 
and attendants, at the imminent risk of his life, to rescue the women 
and children from the carnage. The merit the 
poor creatures to whom he offered safety, 
him for existence, could not distinguish 
utterly incapable of preigg ane his 
in total apathy, or else that ) 
some cruelties of a peculiar kind, which serve. Hu 
seemed the only sensation to which they were alive, Wh 
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were offered to them, they asked no question, but fell upon them voraci- 
ously. In fact, the whole nation appeared in a state of starvation, and 
in their emigration to be impelled forward by the sharp goad of hunger. 

M:. Thompson departed on his next tour from Cape Town, on the 
24th of July, 1824. Up to within no great distance of the boundary 
of the colony in this quarter, the district had been minutely traversed 
by Lichtenstein; but when across the frontiers, Mr. Thompson pene- 
trated a country which has been visited by no European except the 
missionary Campbell, who has written a description of it. 

Mr. Thompson gives many anecdotes of the deplorable condition of 
the Bushmen on this frontier. Here they are hunted with a perse- 
cuting spirit, more cruel than usual. The Veld Cornet Nel, at whose 
house Mr. Thompson equipped himself for his distant enterprise, had 
himself been upon thirty-two commandoes, in which great numbers 
had been shot. On one expedition, not less than two hundred Bushmen 
had been massacred! The rude and often brutal boors, however, it 
appears, learning that these crueltics are unattended with good 
are beginning to try pacific and conciliatory measures. 

After much difficulty in procuring two Hottentot guides, through 
the Bushman country, Mr. Thompson started from a place called 
Tee Fonteyn, on the 7th of August. He travelled on horseback, 
and trusted to the compass for his direction. At night they 
bivouacked, and were visited by Bushmen, who exhibited dancing 
before them, and seemed altogether exceedingly well disposed. Mr. 
Thompson wished his Hottentots to keep watch alternately, but he 
could not prevail. For, first they said it was unnecessary, and next, 
impossible; for, after a hard day’s journey, “no man can kee 
himself awake.” The next day, the travellers crossed the Salt-pan, 
a prodigious valley of fine dry salt, of a brilliant whiteness. It is not 
less than forty miles in circumference. In a day or two, they became 
in want of water; and food also grew scarce. The Bushmen, with 
whom they fell in, were similarly distressed. The latter feed upon 
white-ants, which are called “ Bushman’s rice.” The country through 
which they passed, is one vast inclined plane, descending from the 
Nieuwveld Mountains to the banks of the Orange River. 

As they proceeded, the sufferings of Mr. Thompson and his Hot- 
tentots grew intense; they were likewise annoyed by lions; their 
horses were knocked up, and one of the Hottentots was ill and ex- 
hausted, and was only prevented from laying himself down to die by 
a salutary fear of the beasts of prey. Arriving at the bed of a river, 
to which they had looked for some time, they found it dried up; they 
had no resource but to lie down, and trust that should they be dis- 
covered by the lions, they would prefer the horses to themselves. In 
the morning, the trayellers awoke in the picturesque bed of a river, 
bordered with mimosa trees, filled with singing birds. At another 
time, Mr. Thompson says, that be should have been penetrated with 
admiration of the scene ; in the present instance, such was his hunger, 
he only regretted he had no small shot with him. 


« then went out with his gun in search of game, Jacob followed 
to look after the k which had strayed to some distance in quest of pasture, 
and I stayed bel to guard the baggage. While I sat here musing in no 
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miserable-looking beings, emaciated and 
in folds upon their sides, while 

beilice, indicated that they were myself, the priva 
tion of food. I attempted to make Se them pH snipenen taney UY Sige that I was i 
want of provisions, and would gladl ut br 
language that could not be oa east, by tiling 
pointing to the ‘ girdles of famine,’ tied ~ ae their bellies ; and I after- 
wards learned that they had been subsisting for many days entirely on gum. 
I gave them a little tobaceo, which seemed “4 unre but, as th 
continued to gaze very earnestly on my gun, | care to keep it weedy, 
my own grasp, being “gpanie. es aPapeees 5 their intentions. In this posi- 
tion we sat together of two on until, at | » Witteboy 
made his appearance, |] g the old horse that we had some miles 
behind the preceding night, but without any game.”—pp. 248, 249. 

After the return of Witteboy without his errand, they started again. 


*“« After about an hour's ride, we came to a spot marked with the recent 
foot-prints of the natives ; and, looking around us, we saw two human beings 
seated at a little distance under a mimosa. On a pptoaching them, a picture 
of misery presented itself, wep ae my eyes had never before witnessed. Two 
Koranna women were sittin the ground entirely y naked ; their eyes were 
fixed upon the earth, and w them, one of them muttered 
some words in reply, but looked oa upon us. Their bodies were wasted by 
famine to mere skin and bone. One of them was apparently far advanced in 
years. The other was rather a young woman, but a 3 an infant la 
in her naked lap, wasted like h to a skeleton, which every now an 
then applied its ittle mouth alternately to the shriveled breasts of its dying 
mother. Before them stood a wooden veda containing merely a few spoon- 
fuls of muddy water. By the Hottentots obtained for me an expla- 
nation of this melancholy scene. These three unfortunate beings had been 
thus left te perish by their relatives, when famine pressed sore mn she horde, 
because they were hel less, and unable to provide for bs ey had ee of 
water had been left with them ; and on this, and a little gum, th 
for a number of days eking out a miserable existence. It wa tuae wonderful 
that they had so long escaped’ falling a prey to the wild beasts; but it was 
evident that one or two days more of famine would be sufficient to release 
them from all their earthly sufferings. 

“ My heart was moved with commiseration for deserted and dyin 
creatures, but I no means of relieving . We had loo 
forward with confidence to the relief of our own wants on reaching 
the Koranna hordes upon the Gariep; but if the were in a similar 
condition with those we had seen, our was, indeed, a very gloomy 
one. Leaving with melancholy forebodings this scene of misery, we continued 
our journey n the teil. pf’ dab sheets a little farther on, we found several 
more Koranna women and children on the banks, ina ee wpart ah — 
better than those we had just left. Themen belonging 
absent several days in quest of game, on had et toe ped og onder 


their return. From therm, of course wpe pemiepnnee- From 
the long want of food, I upright postr to ng a 
difficulty maintain an 


Needs aaessel on 28 Geode eke thot ¢ strick mé that 
Rorannas aod by 


and had no 
We continued 
mactimes along 


each of 
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“ Witteboy and I then ascended the hill to look over the plain for game, 
and thinking we perceived some at a distance, we set off in pursuit, leaving 
Jacob in charge of the horses. I felt so weak that I threw off my coat and 
waistcoat, my gun being a load more than sufficient for mé, and was often 
obliged to rest by the way. On reaching the spot where we thought we 
had seen the game, we could perceive no living creature ; so that either the 
animals had fied, or our eyes had deceived us. The latter was probably the 
case, for the glare of light reflected from the dry and calcareous gravel in the 
heat of the day, was almost enough to destroy my sight, and frequently 
dazzled and deceived even that of the Hottentots. After a weary trudge of 
about two hours, we returned with desponding hearts to Jacob ; saddled up 
our horses, anid again proceeded, having bestowed on this spot the name of 
‘ Hopeless Hill.” We moved slowly on till sunset, without observing any 

me, or finding water. Passed the bed of a considerable branch of the 

artebeest River, which takes its rise, as my guides informed me, about twenty 
or thirty miles to the westward, near some large salt-pans. At eight o'clock, 
finding ourselves quite exhausted, though we had not travelled to-day above 
twenty-five miles, we unsaddled in the of the river, tied our horses to a 
tree, and stretched ourselves on a bank of sand. Our rest, however, was 
but indifferent, disturbed by cold, hunger, thirst, and the howling of wild 
beasts, and by frightful dreams, produced by all the afflictions combined.” — 
pp. 249—252. 

This extract will give a pretty good idea of the pleasures of tra- 
velling in Africa ; but it does not describe the worst extremities to which 
the traveller was obliged to submit. Perhaps they are more forcibly 
depicted in the following passage; at any rate, ending as it does in a 
joyful relief, it is a less dreary piece of description :— 


“‘ The tedious day wore on apace, as we thus sat anxiously awaiting the 
return of Witteboy, who, with his party, had been long hidden from our view 
by the undulations of the country, The old Koranna was talkative and 
friendly in his way, and did his best to entertain me ; sometimes supplyin 
me with a morsel of gum to stay my stomach, sometimes cece be little gir 
to bring us water in an ostrich egg-shell. This water, though the best they 
could procure, was so much impregnated with salt, that it seemed only te 
increase the thirst it was intended to relieve. The hot dry wind from the 
north-east blew witheringly upon us, parching up the lips till they cracked, 
and relaxing our wasted frames to exceeding languor. I felt oppressed by a 

id lethargy, but tried in vain to escape from my cares by sleep ; a horrible 
night-mare constantly invaded my slumbers, and soon awoke me. Jacob 
was still worse than myself, and seemed already almost exanimate. It was 
with much difficulty that I could rouse him up now and then to interpret the 
questions I put to the old Koranna. 

“ Evening at length approached, and still the hunting party appeared not. 
The pangs of hunger pressed sore upon us, and our only relief was to draw 
our ‘ girdles of famine’ still tighter round our bodies. I wished much that 
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have killed one of owr horses—a resource which the Hottentots were even 


more unwilling than myself to resort to. 

« Without questioning Witteboy how or where he killed the zebra, we 
all commenced roasting and eating. In a short time I had picked several of 
his ribs: as for the Hottentots, I do not te when I say, that each 
of them had devoured eight pounds of meat within an hour, and an additional 
allowance of three or four pounds more before they slept. The Korannas 
marched off in a body to the place where the zebra was shot, to feast upon 
the offals, and certain parts of the carcase which we had allotted them, on 
condition of their keeping careful watch over the remainder, until we joined 
them in the morning. | 

‘‘ The sudden change in the appearance of my Hottentots this evening, 
after their hunger was assuaged, was remarkable ; hope and happiness again 
reanimated them, and that haggard and horrid appearance which had invested 
their visages, began to disappear. So voracious was their appetite, that I 
really became apprehensive they would kill themselves by repletion ; and in 
the middle of the night, when I awoke, I again found them eating and 
smoking by turns.”—pp. 254—256. 


After all this want of water, the travellers arrived at the Gariep 
River, which they found flowing in a majestic stream, five hundred 
yards broad. 


“© We hurried down to the channel, and plunged our hands and faces into 
the cooling waters, and at length assuaged a thirst which the briny wells of 
the Korannas seemed at every draught to increase. We then turned our 
horses out to refresh themselves on the herbage along the banks, while we 
employed ourselves under the shade of the willows, in cutting up our zebra 
flesh into thin slices, todry inthe sun. Haying now abundance of meat, and 
a whole river of fresh water, we made a princely feast, though without either 
salt or sauce, or any sort of vegetable. e found the zebra flesh sweet and 
good: yet it never seemed somehow sufficiently to satisfy our hunger, and 
we had scarcely finished one meal, before we found ourselves ready for 
another.” —p. 257. 


This route to the Gariep has never been followed by any other 
European: the next traveller, we trust, will go better provided than 
with a jacket of eight pockets, filled with maps, compasses, and seal- 
skin caps. 

Water was doomed to be the traveller’s plague, either in its scarcity 
or its too great plenty. ‘The Gariep is subject to sudden inundations, and 
the vatives are careful not to sleep too near its banks. Mr. Thompson 
and his companions, however, bivouacked in the very channel, and in 
the night were awaked by adeep and thundering roar: they started 
up in a terrible fright, and ran to their horses. The sound, however, 
died away: it was the noise of a great rapid up the stream, which a 
sudden gust of wind had brought down, to scare the affrighted way- 
farers from their dreary beds of sand. The birds, especially the crows, 
were at this place perfectly familiar, picked the bones thrown to them, 
and showed that they were very little annoyed by mankind. The 
travellers madg their way down the stream, and fell in with a party of 
native Korannas. This friendly people conducted Mr. Thompson to 
view a magnificent waterfall iu this neighbourhood, of which he is the 
first writer who has ever spoken. ) 
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oy Wal ores lee Gave ba) tae nquestionably the first time that 
they had ever led a traveller to view the remarkable s ory: ; 
evinced a degree of tact, as ciceroni, as well as of the pi country 
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that equally pleased and surprised me. Having forewarned me that this was 
not yet the waterfall, they now pioneered the way for about a mile farther 
along the rocks, some of them keeping near, and continually cautioning me to 
look to my feet, as a single false step might precipitate me into the raging 
abyss of waters ; the tumult of which seemed to shake even the solid rocks 
around us. 

* At length we halted, as before, and the next moment I was led toa 
projecting rock, where a scene burst upon me, far surpassing my most 
sanguine expectations. ‘The whole water of the river ge what escapes 
by the subsidiary channel we had crossed, and by a similar one on the north 
side) being previously confined to a bed of scarcely one hundred feet in 
breadth, descends at once in a magnificent cascade of full four hundred feet 
in height. I stood upon a cliff nearly level with the top of the fall, and direct] 
in front of it. The beams of the evening sun fell upon the cascade, an 
occasioned a most splendid rainbow ; while the vapoury mists arising from 
the broken waters, the bright green woods that hung from the surrounding 
cliffs, the astounding roar of the waterfall, and the tumultuous boiling and 
whirling of the stream below, striving to escape along its deep, dark, and 
narrow path, formed altogether a combination of beauty and grandeur, such 
as I never before witnessed. As I gazed on this stupendous stream, I felt as 
if inadream. The sublimity of nature drowned all apprehensions of danger ; 
and, after a short pause, I hastily left the spot where I stood to gain a nearer 
view from a cliff that impended over the foaming gulf. I had just reached 
this station, when I felt myself grasped all at once by four Korannas, who 
simultaneously seized hold of me by the arms and legs. My first impression 
was, that they were going to hurl me over the precipice; but it was a 
momentary thought, and it wronged the friendly savages. ‘They are them- 
selves a timid race ; and they were alarmed, lest my temerity should lead me 
into danger. They hurried me back from the brink, va then explained 
their motive, and asked my forgiveness. I was not ungrateful for their care, 
though somewhat annoyed by their officiousness.”—p. 263, 264. 

The traveller exerts the privilege of the discoverer, and names 
the cataract after one of the King Georges—which, he does not 
specify. 

The Korannas are a well disposed race of Hottentots, who inhabit the 
banks of the Gariep through the chief part of its course. They are at 
peace with all other people except the Bushmen, with whom they wage 
perpetual war. They area pastoral people,one remove beyond the state 
the hunter, into which some of them have relapsed. From the station of 
of the waterfall, Mr. Thompson starts on his journey with the intention 
of following the course of the river. The steepness of the banks, 
however, drives him into the plains, and he again encounters hunger, 
thirst, and despair. One of his horses drops by the way, and his 

atient and obedient Hettentots refuse to follow him any longer, but 

etermine to ride the remaining horses direct to the colony, and when 
they drop, to eat them. At this crisis of his affairs; Mr. Thompson 
espies two Griquas, who, although destitute of provisions, direct him in 
his search after the missionary station, which we find on the banks of 
the river, near the spot at which he has arrived. The Hottentots re- 
turn to their allegiance, and Mr. Bartlet, the missionary, is found. Mr. 
Thompson most assuredly talks of the delights of devouring enormous 
meals every two or three hours, with such raptare, that he would per- 
suade us to be starved for a season, to recover a wholesome appetite. 
The Hottentots, in all this dizing, are not forgotten: the first 


thing our traveller doodle to bay a taney for them, and on it they 
work their will, % 
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From this station Mr. Thompson proceeded to Namaqua Land, a 
couvtry lying in an angle made by the southern bank of the Garie 
aud the shores of the Atlantic. His passage through, in this directiun, 
enabled him to enlarge our knowledge of this tribe of Hottentots, and 
to gather further information of the people who lie beyond the 
Gariep, and dwell on the western shores of the continent. Several 
topics of interest occur before his return within the boundary of the 
colony; but want of space prevents us from doing more than refer to 
this part of his route. At the missionary station at Kamiesberg, in 
Namaqua Land, Mr. Thompson takes occasion "to make sume general 
observations in favour of the African missionaries, which, in the perusal 
of these travels, have several times presented themselves to our minds 
most forcibly. We quote the passage, in justice to men who have been 
often differently viewed in this country :— 


“ Having now visited nearly the whole of the missionary stations in 
Southern Africa, it may not be improper to express in a few words the opinion 
I have formed regarding them. ‘the usual objections against them are, that 
the generality of missionaries are a fanatical class of men, more earnest to 
inculcate the peculiar dogmas of their different sects, than to instruct the 
barbarous tribes in the arts of civilization ; that most of them are vulgar and 
uninformed,—many of them injudicious,—some of them immoral ;—and 
finally, that their exertions, whether to civilize or christianize the natives, 
have not hitherto been followed by any commensurate results. 

““ Now my observations have led me to form a very different conclusion. 
It is no doubt true, that the missionaries labouring among the tribes of the 
interior, are generally persons of limited education, most of them having ori- 
ginally been common mechanics: but it seems very doubtful whether men of 
more refined and cultivated minds would be better adapted to meet the plain 
capacities of unintellectual barbarians ; and were such teachers ever so pre- 
ferable, where could they be procured? On the whole, the missionaries I 
have been acquainted with in South Africa, appear to me generally well 
adapted for such service. Most of them are men of good, plain understanding, 
and industrious habits, zealously interested in the success of their labours, 
cordially attached to the natives, and willing to encounter for their improve- 
ment, toil, danger, and privation. A few instances, in a long course of years, 
of indiscreet, or indolent, or immoral persons having been found among the 
missionaries, proves nothing against the general respectability of their cha- 
racters, or the utility of their exertions. Imperfection will be found where- 
ever human agents are employed. But such unfavourable exceptions are 
rare; while, among them, several persons of superior ability, and even science, 
are to be found: and I may safely affirm, that at every missionary station I 
have visited, instruction in the arts of civized life, in the knowledge of 
pure and practical religion, go hand in hand. 

“ It is true, that among the wilder tribes of Bushmen, Korannas, and Be- 
chuanas, the p of the missions has hitherto been exceedingly slow and 
circumscribed. But persons who have visited these tribes, are best 
qualified to appreciate the difficulties to be surmounted in instructing and 
civilizing them, will, if they are not led away by prejudice, be far more dis- 
posed to admire the exemplary fortitude, pati and of the 
missionaries, than to of them with con 
devoted men are found in 
wandering rtd on to place, destitute of 
at times without even necessaries of life. 

t their whole lives in such service. 
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lected, or despised by every other class of men of Christian name: and if 
they do not find all accomplished which the world had, perhaps too san- 
guinely, anticipated, let them fairly weigh the obstacles that have been en- 
countered before they venture to pronounce an unfavourable decision. For 
my own part, utterly unconnected as I am with missionaries, or missionary 
societies of any description, I cannot, in candour and justice, withhold from 
them my humble meed of ns orang for their labours in Southern Africa. 
They have, without question, been in this country, not only the devoted 
teachers of our holy religion to the heathen tribes, but also the indefatigable 
ioneers of discovery and civilization. Nor is their character unappreciated 
y the natives. Averse as they still are, in many places, to receive a religion, 
the doctrines of which are too pure and benevolent to be congenial to hearts 
depraved by selfish and vindictive passions, they are yet every where friend] 
to the missionaries, eagerly invite them to reside in their territories, an 
consult them in all their emergencies. Such is the impression which the 
disinterestedness, patience, and kindness of the missionaries, have, after lon 
years of labour and difficulty, decidedly made even upon the wildest ae 
fiercest of the South African tribes with whom they have come in contact ; 
and this favourable impression, where more has not yet been achieved, is of 
itself a most important step towards full and ultimate success.”—pp. 302-4. 


The length to which this article has run, compels us to close our 
notice at this point. We can say nothing of Mr. Thompson’s opinions 
of the interests of the Cape, and of the prospects of the late settlers; 
beyond this, that the pa of his remarks disposes us to think very 
favourably af his good sense, and of the extent and accuracy of his 
information. ; 

To the library of knowledge respecting Southern Africa, Mr. 
Thompson’s work must be considered an important addition. This 
library is not very extensive ; Peter Kolben gave us the first detailed 
account (1718) of its early state. After him came Sparrman 
(1772-6), who made a variety of excursions in the vicinity of the 
Cape: his observations are chiefly confined to natural history. In 
1772-5 Thunberg resided at the Cape, and added to our informa- 
tion; and then came the traveller Paterson (1777-8) who accompa- 
nied Captain Gordon in an expedition to the Sneeuwberg. Between 
the years 1780 and 1785 Le Vaillant performed his well-known 
travels. But the completest and most important information relative 
to this part of the African Continent, was given to the world in the 
volumes of Mr. Barrow, who in 1797 traversed the greater part of the 
territory belonging te the colony. After him, in 1803-6, Lichten- 
stein went over much of the same ground, and increased our know- 
ledge of the Bushmen, and made many new remarks on the natural 
history of the country. The missionary Campbell’s narrative comes 
next in order of time ; and though his attention was directed to other 
topics, than those which geuerally interest the traveller, yet his rout 
was new, and his narrative adds something to our previous knowledge: 
he visited the Bechuanas (or Boshuanos), and was acquainted with 
king Mateebé, the king of the tribe of Matclhapees, whom Mr. 
Thompson visited, as has been mentioned, at an interesting moment. 
Since Campbell, Mr. Burchell has pursued his meritorious inquiries 
into this country, and given us the result of them in two large quartos. 
Mr. Burchell may be said almost to have completed the survey of this 
part of the world as a naturalist. Se meeeuent rated one degree beyond 
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Latakoo, to the frontier of the Karrikarri; beyond which his guides 
and attendants refused to proceed. 

Mr. ‘Thompson in his work has considerably added to our informa- 
tion as to the southern banks of the Gareip and the river itself; he has 
confirmed and corrected much of what was previously believed 
respecting the Bechuanas and the tribes beyond ; he has also added, on 
the testimony of oral communication, several particulars respecting 
the country beyond Namagualand, who dwell between the great desert 
to the north of the Gareip and the western shore of the Atlantic. 

It is not, however, chiefly as a geographer that we are indebted to 
Mr. Thompson ; his contributions to the commercial and agricultural 
departments of knowledge are more considerable. Much light is 
thrown upon the interest and condition of the colony; and, in the 
catalogue of his merits, it must not be forgotten, that though several 
slight works have been published respecting the state of the settlers in 
Algoa Bay, in none do we find more information or less prejudice and 
irritation than in these travels. 

We should add, that a good map, several drawings, and numerous 
wood-cuts, adorn these volumes ; they form in truth, both in illustration 
and typography, as well as in more important points, a work most 
creditable to the British merchant. 


THE WELLESLEY CASE. 


Or all the qualities by which a man becomes useful to his country 
and annoying to his friends, obstinacy or perseverance is the chief ; 
without it, no mancan bea thorough bore, or, we fear, a benefactor to 
his country. Obstinate men—men who persevere long after an 
attention to their own interests and their own peace would induce 
them to stop, are the fountains of all justice; for such is the dispo- 
sition of uninterested parties to save themselves trouble, that not only 
but for this sort of obstinacy would injustice be very frequently done ; 
but justice, when done, would, for want of due discussion, be done upon 
wrong grounds. 

The great element of this obstinacy is the power ofa man to per- 
suade himself that he is always in the right, and that being in the 
right, he must necessarily succeed. There is not, as far as the indi- 
vidual himself is concerned, a more melancholy spectacle than a man 

with these errors,—that heisa fit judge in his own cause, or 
if he were, he is at all nearer success for having justice on his side. 

In the case before us, nothing can be more shocking than the wrong- 
headedness of Mr. Wellesley, in regard to his own interest: A man 
with a grain of sense must have known, that after the disclosures con- 
cerning him, whatever iative circumstances he may have been 
eonscious of, to lessen apparent criminality of his conduct, he 
should have avoided, by any compromise, or concession, a public dis- 
; on entertained 

Frem the beginning, the strongest opinion has been 
against him, by nearly all impartial persons ; and he now publishes a 
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pamphlet, apparently intended to show, that even those who might be 
expected to be partial to him, his nearest relations, and all the prin- 
cipal members of his family, are of the same opinion. He is, how- 
ever, of great use to the public, by preventing a very dangerous power, 
which, if not absolutely new, has been very rarely exercised, from being 
strengthened into law, without the fullest discussion of its conveniences 
and its evils. 

We believe, that much as this case has occupied the public attention, 
the nature of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor in the case is very 
little understood by the public; and that though very strong opinions 
have been formed on it. By some it is commonly supposed that the 
Lord Chancellor possesses the power, in any case in which the father 
of a child seems unfit to be trusted with its education, to take it from 
the father, and appoint a guardian for its education. By others it is 
supposed, that the great property with which the children of Mr. 
Wellesley are connected, compared with that of Mr. Wellesley himself, 
and the death of one of their parents, constitutes the peculiarity which 
enables the Chancellor to interfere. Both of these opinions are 
erroneous. | 

In the first place, the Lord Chancellor has not, in ordinary cases, 
the power of interfering with a child’s education, however atrocious the 
misconduct of the father may be. He can only interfere, if there be 
some property settled on the children, in respect of which they are 
made wards of the Court of Chancery. In the next place, the amount 
of this property, compared with their expectations from their father— 
compared with the possessions for the enjoyment or non-enjoyment of 
which they depend on his good will, has nothing to do with the question 
of jurisdiction. The life or death of the mother, also, (who in no 
case during the life of the father has any legal control over legiti- 
mate children) has nothing to do with the matter. 

For example, in the case of the Wellesleys, if the children had had no 
property settled on them, the Chancellor could not have interfered. On 
the other hand, though Mrs. Wellesley had been living in harmony with 
her husband,—though he had been proprietor in fee of the great estate 
which is now the property of his eldest son, yet if any person, whether 
a relation or not, had settled upon the infants a sum of money, no 
matter how insignificant in proportion to their expectations, it would 
have been competent for the Chancellor to interfere, and take the chil- 
dren from both the parents. 

It is the more necessary to bear this in mind, because the female 
part of the community, who naturally take great interest in such a 
question, and we believe have given the tone to public opinion on it, 
consider the Chancellor as the representative of the defunct mother— 
the heir to her rights, which he exercises in behalf of her offspring. 
But he inherits no rights from her, because, when living, she had none } 
and because he might have exercised the same power had she lived, 
and in spite of her, as he now exercises after her death. 

When we say the Chancellor has this power, and that these are 
the conditions under which it is exercised, we mean to say, that 
the late Lord Chancellor has so declared the law; and it must be 
taken to be law till a higher authority shall think fit to declare 


otherwise. 
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It is to be observed, as a corollary from this state of the law, that 
if any person, a capricious relative for instance, chooses to settle a 
sum, however small, on the children of any man; no matter what his 
rank or possessions may be—no matter whether the mother be or be 
not living, he may institute a suit in Chancery, to deprive the father of 
the guardianship of those children; may put in affidavits as to the 
past life and morals of that father—his religious belief, his com- 
panions, aud present habits and conversation; produce any of his 
private letters he may get possession of, and compel him to put him- 
self on his defence on all these points. 

If the Chancellor, however, be persuaded to deprive the father of 
the guardianship of his children, he cannot on that account deprive 
the father of any of his rights of property. The full liberty of 
bequest allowed by our law it is not within his power to impair. The 
father, in such a case as we have supposed, would be at liberty to dis- 
inherit his children in favour of other children, to whom the same care 
of the Chancellor had not been extended ; or indeed in favour of any 
other persons. 

There seems, therefore, in the exercise of the jurisdiction, these 
inconveniences and contradictions: it interferes to protect the morals 
of children, yet it can never take effect unless the children have some 
property independent of their parents; it interferes in consequence of 
property, yet it does not extend to secure the interests of the children 
in respect to property. 

That these inconveniences are not ideal, may be perceived by the 
only two cases in which this power has been exercised ; the two cases 
which, in fact and in practice, if not in law, lay the foundation of the 
jurisdictiou—that of Mr. Shelley—and that before us. 

Mr. Shelley, who is well known to the lovers of poetry, was the son 
and heir of a baronet of ancient family. The estates of the family, 
amounting to several thousands a year, were so settled, that Mr. 
Shelley had been enabled, by fine, or recovery, to obtain the power of 
bequeathing the reversion of them. When very young, he had married 
the daughter of a respectable man, but very much below himself 
in station and fortune, the keeper of a coffee-house, by whom he had 
two children. She died, and Mr. Shelley married again. One of the 
relatives of the first wife settled a small sum upon the children, 
barely sufficient for their education in an humble way, thus made them 
wards of Chancery ; and instituted a suit to deprive Mr. Shelley of the 
care of them, on account of some extravagances in his life and opinions. 
It succeeded. Mr. Shelley died, and left a will, by which the children 
of the first marriage were entirely disinherited. 

In the Wellesley case, though the eldest of the children has a vast 
fortune settled on him, the fortunes of both the younger are only 
6000/. Mr. Wellesley has the power of bequeathing what he says is 
worth between 2 and 300,000/.; at any rate, the property, whatever it 
is, on which his father, Lord Maryborough, supports his dignity. He 
is, in respect of these children, in the situation in which Mr. Shelley 
was placed towards his. In the ordinary course of things, he would 
have bequeathed them his property, the elder son being sufficiently 
a for. But it is not now improbable that, asin the case of 
: aan his affections and fortune may be transferred to another 
amily. 
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It does not on this account follow, that the children may not be 
benefitted by the protection of their morals, (supposing their morals are 
protected) at the expense of their property. Wealth is of little conse- 
quence as compared with morals; but it is plain, that all the interests 
of the children are not protected by this jurisdiction, since, out of the 
very two cases which form the foundation of it, the objects of it have 
been, in regard to their pecuniary interests, ruined in the one and 
endangered in the other. 

The jurisdiction seems to have arisen out of the general power of 
guardianship vested in the king, of which the exercise was formerly 
entrusted to the Court of Wards and Liveries, which was abolished by 
the 12th Chas. IT. chap. 24; out of one of the sections of which statute 
another difficulty, concerning the power of the Chancellor, arises. 

That section viii. enacts, “ that where any person hath, or shall 
have, any child or children, under the age of twenty-one years, and not 
married at the time of his death, that it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the father of such child or children, whether born at the time of 
the decease of the father, or at that time in ventre sa mere ; or whe- 
ther such father be within the age of twenty-one years, or of full age, 
by his deed executed in his life-time, or by his last will and testament 
in writing, in the presence of two or more credible witnesses, in such 
manner, and from time to time respectively as he shall think fit to 
dispose of the custody and tuition of such child or children, for and 
during such time as he or they shall respectively remain under the age 
of one-and-twenty, or any lesser time, to any person or persous in pos- 
session or remainder, other than Popish recusants; and that such 
disposition for the custody of such child or children, made since the 
24th of Feb. 1645, or hereafter to be made, shall be good and effec- 
tual against all and every person or persons, claiming the custody or 
tuition of such children, as guardian in socage or otherwise; and that 
such person or persons, to whom the custody of such child or children 
hath been, or shall be so disposed or devised as aforesaid, shall and 
may maintain an action of ravishment of ward or trespass, against any 
person or persons which shall wrongfully take away or detain such 
child or childrén, for the recovery of such child or children, and shall 
and may recover damages for the same in the said action, for the use 
and benefit of such child or children.” 

It is to be observed, that this statute was framed for the express 
purpose of limiting some and abolishing others of the prerogatives of 
the king; and that the right which is here given to the subject of 
choosing guardians for his children after his death, is carved out of 
the royal prerogative. And though it does not absolutely follow that 
a man, who has the power of disposing of a privilege at his death, 
must have the power of exercising it during his life; yet we might 
have expected, in so very guarded and wordy a statute, some notice of 
the prerogative by which a man might be deprived of the guardianship 
of his children during his life, if by the legislature of that day it had 
been known to exist. ‘ 

But putting aside all question as to the lawfulness of the Chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction during the father's life-time, can we doubt the 

wer most expressly given him by this act; and specially in bar of the 

ing’s prerogative, out of which whatever power the Chancellor has 
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arises? Ifthe father, not having the right of guardianship during his 
life,can appoint a guardian by his will, we have an additional incon- 
sistency and defect in the jurisdiction ; if on the other hand, the Chan- 
cellor acting under the royal prerogative, have the power of removing 
(not for any abuse of his trust, but for exceptions which he may 
take beforehand to his person or morals) the guardian appointed in 
pursuance of this act, the security for the subject against the royal 
prerogative, for the sake of which a special compensation was made 
by the statute, is null.* 

If the power is so limited in its extent, as to be inapplicable to the 
greater number of instances of the misuse of maternal authority—if 
it be liable to vexatious abuse in family quarrels ; if it be often neces- 
sarily prejudicial in its exercise to the temporal interests of the 
children, we ought to feel very confident as to the moral advantages 
to the objects on whom itis exercised, before we are induced to approve 
ft 

Supposing that the mode of investigation were judicious, and the 
decision in each case satisfactory, it appears to us we own a hazardous 
experiment on a child, to sever him by a judicial process from the 
paternal authority, on account of the moral unfitness of the parent. 
To a child endowed with the slightest degree of susceptibility, the 
disgrace of a parent must be the most galling, and at the same time 
the most corrupting, of all inflictions ; that which most wounds, and 
at the same time sears the feelings—that which excites pain and 
hatred of the world. After an exhibition, such as this jurisdiction 
supposes, how is it possible for a child, in the course of his education, 
to avoid being taunted with the vices of his father—from justifying 
them if he be bold, or being entirely broken down and degraded, if he 
be mean-spirited. It may reasonably be doubted whether the effect of 
a father’s vices, thus forced upon the child’s attention, are not of much 
more pernicious consequence to a child than if allowed to come before 
him in the ordinary intercourse of father and son. In moral experi- 
ments nothing is certain; but we think he must have had little expe- 
rience of the world who has not seen, that nothing is more common 
than an abhorrence in children of the particular vices and infirmities 
which they avoid in their parents ; an abhorrence first created by the 
painful consequences which they see attendant on those vices long 
before they can sympathize in the uncertain pleasures which attend 
them. It has almost grown into a proverb, that a prodigal son gene- 
rally succeeds a miser; and it is almost as common to see a careful 
and penurious son succeed a prodigal father. In one case the son 
early sees the disgrace of avarice, in the other of profuseness. 

The vices which can be laid hold of for the purposes of this juris- 
diction, are generally those which arise out of infirmity of purpose, or 
violence of temperament, not those which grow out of corruption of 
heart. Loose, rakish, or ranting personages may be brought under 
the Chancellor's jurisdiction ; but those » who have abundance 
of self-indulgence, are not necessarily indulgent to their children, 
They have experience of the vices to which children are prone. If 





* By this statute excise duties were to the crown, ‘* as a full and ample recom: 
peuse and satisfaction” for the curtailment of the prerogative, 
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there be one characteristic of this class of persons, it is suspicious 
watchfulness of their female children—the natural result of vicious 
experience, and of observation of the miseries which follow unchaste- 
ness in females. The “ tame cheater,’ “ the exceeding knave,” the 
liar, the swindler, defy the Chancellor’s jurisdiction ; yet their examples 
are of mach more certain injury to the morals of children. It may 
be said that their vices are not of such prejudicial consequence to the 
pecuniary interest of the wards; but we must again call to mind that 
the jurisdiction is in its nature exercised in contempt, and.to the 
destruction, of that interest. 

A difficulty which embarrasses the question (the more because it is 
not always apparent) is, that the desire of taking revenge on a father 
for his irregularities, mixes itself up with the concern for his children ; 
but if we could put the feelings of the father entirely out of the 
question, and consider it quite indifferent whether we conferred on him 
a benefit, or inflicted an injury, and picture to ourselves the probable 
fate of the children in the Wellesley cause, now, and what their fate 
would have been if this investigation had never been entered upon, 
scarcely a doubt can remain as to the absurdity of the jurisdiction, 
The boys will be sent to Eton now, and would probably have been sent 
there if the suit had never taken place ; they have, and they probably 
would have had, a competent tutor. But had the public discussion 
never taken place, they would have gone there as any other boys, 
unnoticed for any peculiarity attending them. They now go with all 
the filthy stories about Mrs. Bligh and Mrs. Scott—the Hell and 
Tommy Letters—the affidavits and counter-affidavits—the disgrace 
and folly of their father sticking about them. That all this is an 
infliction on the father we admit; but can we, if we put ourselves in 
the place of the boys, bring ourselves to believe that it is a kindness 
to\the children—that it can tend to their advantage and comfort ; though 
they may in their holidays go home to their aunts instead of their 
father. As for the girl, Mr. Wellesley asserts, that he was anxious 
she should be placed under the care of a lady of the name of Wright, 
to whose character and fitness there appears to be no objection ; and 
that they should take for their model his own mother (Lady Marybo- 
rough). Of course his assertion as a party is not worth much; but 
it is we think probable, from the whole purport of the correspondence 
which he has printed, that he intended to make some such arrangement ; 
and altogether improbable that he would have angrans his daughter 
to whatever pernicious influence might have flowed from the example 
of his life. The benefit to the girl we should think questionable ; for 
her comfort and character must be affected by the investigation; to 
the boys the disadvantage positive. <i 

We have said nothing of the collateral inconveniences arising from 
this jurisdiction in the exposure of private transactions, even when it 
is not exercised for purposes of annoyance ; for this sort of exposure 
is not without its advantages. If an unlimited censorial power be 
allowed for the purposes of this jurisdiction ; if the times when a man 
enters and leaves a hackney-coach be made the subject of judicial 
investigation ; if all his private letters may be uced, in order that 
his language may be known; at any rate there will be, in this collateral 
sort of punishment, a new inducement to correctness and decency of 
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conduct. But if these investigations into private affairs were, as they 
have been suppesed to be, evils, it would be more than doubtful whether 
the peace and fame of a father should be sacrificed for the sake of an 
uncertain advantage to the child. At any rate, it can scarcely happen 
that in the examination and re-examination, to which this sort of 
jurisdiction must give rise, the feelings even of blameless people will 
uot frequently be wounded 

We have said nothing, too, of one of the grounds on which the 
Lord Chancellor assumes the right to interfere—the heterodox 
opinions of the parent. It is the inconvenience of this jurisdiction, 
that as it is founded on the tout ensemble of a man’s life, habits, con- 
versation, opinions, and pecuniary circumstances, no one case can be a 
precedent for another; and it is always impossible to say in what 
proportion any one circumstance has contributed to the decision. Mr. 
Wellesley boasts that to be the pink of orthodoxy; but Mr. Shelley’s 
religious opinions, expressed many years before the suit, seem to have 
been among the grounds of the Chancellor’s decree against him. If 
his opinions, as well as his acts, are to be among the reasons why a 
father may be deprived of his children; if he may be called upon to 
say, not only whether he has done so and so, but whether he has 
thought so and so, the foundation is laid for a religious persecution ; 
not the less mischievous because an inquiry into a man’s belief is mixed 
up with a general investigation of his life and manners; so that a care 
for morals may be brought forward as a pretext for the judgments of 
which intolerance is the rea] motive. 

But if we suppose the power to be good in itself, the Court of 
Chancery is the-worst authority in the world to exercise it with useful- 
ness. A court which decides entirely on written evidence, may be 
very well fitted to unravel those affairs which are generally transacted 
in writing—matters of account, imperfect contracts, and soon; but it 
is the worst fitted in the world to get an aceurate notion of a man’s 
general character and behaviour. Even special questions of fact—as 
whether A. did or did not make a certain will—or whether tithe of 
such and such produce has usually been paid at B. are commonly sent 
by the Court of Chancery to be tried in the common law courts, from 
its confessed inability to extract the truth, without the power of cross- 
examining witnesses. But how much more difficult must it be by 
affidavits and counter-affidavits (for we believe even the imperfect 
mode of examination by written interrogatories are not admitted in 
such cases as these), to get at the truth on questions on which there 
is so much greater room for equivocation, exaggeration, or extenuation ; 
such as whether a man drinks so much, and so often, as to be consi- 
dered a drunkard? whether his conversation is so larded with oaths 
that he may be called a blasphemer? whether an adulterous iuter- 
course is carried on with or without decency? or whether, on the 
balance of his good and bad qualities, the evidence as to bis past, and 
the probability as to his future conduct, a man may safely be entrusted 
with the management of children? and whether, if he is likely not to 
educate them well, his mismanagement is likely to injure them more 
than a separation from their parent would injure them? =~ 

Such a question as the last nothing could enable a man to determine 
rightly, except the most intimate personal knowledge, entirely divested 
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of personal prejudice. It is a paternal power, which needs the know- 
ledge, and more than the wisdom of a father. But how would a 
father manage his family if their concerns were only brought before 
him on affidavit ? 

The expensiveness of the process, by which the Chancellor attempts 
to get at the truth in causes of this sort, is not peculiar to them, and 
therefore is only to be reckoned among the objections to the juris- 
diction, in so far as it is an objection to all interference of law, where 
the benefit to be obtained is doubtful. 

The affection between parent and child, which is supposed by some 
persons to be the foundation of all society, is certainly the first source 
of morality in infants ; it is to them, indeed, morality and religion : when 
it is violently broken, the mind is left in a state of moral atheism, 
without any fixed principle of attachment or obedience. Now, if we 
suppose this jurisdiction to be pushed to the extent, to which, for the 
sake of judging of its propriety, we must suppose it to be carried, to 
what a hégres will it be necessary to interfere with this feeling. Let 
us suppose that the young persons who are taken from their parents 
choose to obey the dictates of nature and habit, rather than the decree 
of the Court of Chancery, and fly from their guardian to their father ; 
are they to be treated as culprits? are they to be punished for con- 
tempt of court? We do not dwell upon supposed cases of this sort, 
which may be rare ; but it is necessary to be prepared for them. 

The jurisdiction, then, we think we have shown is uncertain and 
capricious in its application; is unaccompanied with the powers neces- 
sary to make it harmless to the objects of it; must be frequently 
injurious to the property of those whom it endeavours to protect, and 
is of very doubtful benefit to their morals ; it is extremely liable to be 
abused for the purposes of vexation in family quarrels (and we may 
add, however much needed, it will never be resorted to, unless some 
such quarrels exist); it is liable to be abused for the purposes of 
religious intolerance ; it is entrusted to a court, the forms of pro- 
ceeding in which are peculiarly ill-suited to get at the truth in such 
cases; and, to crown the whole, it is necessarily attended with enor- 
mous expenses,* which a father cannot be called upon to defray 
without great injustice, and sometimes ruin. 

One of the consequences of this sort of jurisdiction, if it be con- 
firmed and exercised to any extent, will be, that it will give birth to 
pamphlets, such as that which has given occasion to our remarks,t 
very much in the style of the “ Mémoires 4 consulter,” published in 
causes in France, in which there will be an extreme license in asser- 
tions and insinuations, respecting the conduct and motives of the 
adverse parties. Mr. Wellesley’s pamphlet is, in fact, a true “ Mé- 
moire 4 consulter,” in which he expounds the motives and conduct of 
his family in the whole affair; and, as far as it can be relied on, is a 
curious piece of family history ; or, at any rate, of family controversy, 
with much cleverness, and some of what the vulgar will take for 


hypocrisy. 





* Mr. Wellesley in his pamphlet says, that for his law expenses (he does not clearly 
state whether in this case alone) he has already paid 5500/. The fortunes of his two 


y children are only 60001. 
t Two Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon, Lord Chancellor, &c. &c. &c, 


with official and other Documents ; by the Hon. W. L. Wellesley. Londou, 1827. 
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Mr. Wellesley holds up his sisters-in-law as. readers of sectarian 
tracts, and expresses his apprehensions in the most moving manner, 
that his children will be made “ puritans and republicans:” he hints 
that he is a victim to his orthodoxy. “ The very charities,” he says 
of the Misses Long, “ are doled out by the disciples of puritanism, 
who are almost the exclusive objects of their perseverance and favour. 
That I endeavoured, during Mrs. Wellesley’s life, to produce a more 
favourable state of things is well known; I did not confine myself to 
my own representations, but fortified myself with the works of Paley, 
Blair, Watson, and other divines, which I presented to Miss Dora 
Long, and entreated her to peruse them.”—p. 29. He does not say 
whether he perused them himself. His love of divinity was probably 
like J. B. St. André’s love of fighting -— 


*€ John fled soon on the first of June ; 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 


His alarm at a plot to bring him before Master Stephen is 
amusing :— 

“ Tam quite prepared to expect that every effort will be made by 
the Wesleyan conclave to have the case referred to a master in Chan- 
cery, who is not supposed to be very hostile to these roundheads.” 

It appears from the following statement of Mr. Wellesley, that he 
renewed his connexion with Mrs. Bligh in order to refresh his 
memory :— 

“ In the earlier stages of these proceedings it was sufficiently shown, 
that I was earnestly endeavouring to put an end to the connexion, and 
that all my efforts were directed to that end. How and why were 
they frustrated? By your lordship’s self; by the process instituted 
in the court ever which you preside. Your lordship, in your own hand- 
writing, demands explanation of statements on affidavits; not con- 
nected with my paternal relation to my children, but relating solely 
to transactions in which that lady and myself were implicated. In 
what possible way could these affidavits be answered, but by direct and 
personal intercourse with her ?” 

We will venture to say, Lord Eldon never dreamed of such a way of 
answering an affidavit. | 

The following is a fine touch of character :— 

“ How happens it, that out of one hundred letters from me, Mr. 
Pittman-has only preserved thirty? that he has not preserved the one 
I wrote upon courage ; another upon sound religious feeling ; and 
another in which I introduced a quotation from Cicero; another 
in which I inserted a prayer I composed for my little girl at Arras.” 
—p. 56. J 

We fear again “ the base unknowing vulgar ” will ery fudge! but 
we, who have a theory, take Mr. Wellesley to be sincere after a certain 
fashion ; he is probably wrong- enough to suppose that he has 
a pretty notion of “ sound religion.” | 

t seems the cause is not yet ended: he declares his intention to 
appeal to the House of , with this mysterious threat:—< My 
honour, and my duty towards my children, make it necessary that’ I 
should oppose the nomination of the Dake of W. and the’ 
Misses Long to be their guardians, or in any way to with their 
education, with my assent. J pray to God that I may not be driven 
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to close this tragedy, by declaring upon oath, that which will 
satisfy all mankind that my objections to the wishes of the Misses 
Long are founded upon reasons, the validity of which no parents 


dare dispute.” —>p. 114. 
What sort of recrimination is threatened here we cannot conjec- 


ture ; but-recrimination and slander are among the natural results of 
the jurisdiction of which Mr. Wellesley, by his perseverance and the 
due intermixture of folly and ability in his composition, is well fitted 
for displaying all the evils. If the principle of interference between 
parent and child be admitted, we feel little interest in the individual 
case; for though thinking the principle bad in any case, we should 
think it improper to. be applied in this; the great evil to the children 
has been, not in the decision, but in the discussion. 
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Two Years in New South Wales; a Series of Letters, comprising Sketches of the 
Actual State of Society in that Colony ; of its peculiar Advantages to Emigrants ; of 
its Topography, Natural History, &c. &c. By P. Cunningham, Surgeon, R.N. In 
2vols. London. Colburn, New Burlington-strect. 

Mr. CunnInGuHAM is a surgeon in the navy, (brother of the estimable 
poet of the same name,) who has been employed on several voyages in 
the superintendance of convicts in their passage to New South Wales, 
and has become a possessor of land in that colony. The arrangement 
made with the surgeon of a convict ship, is, that he receives a certain 
sum per head on those who are landed safely in the colony, and he is 
entrusted with the full control as well of their morals as their health. 
In this situation, therefore, he is not only enabled, but obliged to make 
himself intimately acquainted with the characters of his subjects, and 
he is thas enabled to obtain a knowledge of delinquents which seldom 
falls to the lot of any honest men, except police oficers and Old Bailey 
attorneys. In addition to this acquaintance, with one great ele- 
ment of Botany Bay population, he has resided long enough in the 
colony to be thoroughly informed as to its condition. He is, besides, 
a very shrewd, intelligent, unprejudiced man, with a disposition to be 
witty and inventive. His book is very valuable, and would have been 
still more so, if some parts of it had been written in a more straight- 
forward style. 

The growth of our colonies has been made so often a matter of 
wonderment, that it is scarcely allowable even to wonder at the spectacle 
of a great state springing up out of the refuse of our gaols, and the 
leavings of the halter. In fact, like all other matters of wonderment, 
it loses by being examined. In the first place, the great secret of the 
advance of New South Wales, has been the lavish expense bestowed 
on it. From 1788 to 1797, according to the information collected by 
Wentworth* (p. 220), the total expense of the colony was 1,037,230/. 
or 86,435/. per annum; from 1798 to 1811, it amounted to 1,634,926/. 
or 116,709/. per annum; and from 1812 to 1815, both inclusive, to 
793,8271. or 198,456/. per annum ; in 1816, the expense was 193,775/., 
and in 1817; it was 229,152/. The expense since that time we have 
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not taken the trouble to collect, but if added to the stims we have 
enumerated, it cannot have amounted to much less than five millions 
sterling ; a large sum to expend for the purpose of deluding rogues 
with the idea that they are to be punished. | 

The sums we have mentioned include the expense of transporting 
the convicts, but not the expense of recruiting the troops, and: the 
various additions, which, in every direction, an extension of its pos- 
sessions makes to the general expenses of the empire. When Mr. 
Cunningham says, “ it is pleasing, as surprising, to look back to the 
foundation of the colony, by Governor Phillips, in 1788, a period of 
only thirty-eight years, and contemplate the wonderful changes that 
have been wrought by the labour of the outcasts, thrust by England 
from her bosom, to expiate their offences on these remote shores.” 
He should take into account what those changes have cost to those 
who have been left at home in the “ bosom.” 

It could be proved, if an error, past remedy, were worth exposing, 
that the mode of making a colony of convicts was the most expensive 
and unprofitable of all plans of colonizing; and that with the same 
advantages of soil, climate, and position, a third of the expense be- 
stowed on free settlers, would have produced much greater results. 

At the first establishment of a “ penal colony,” the trouble of 
guarding the rogues must he more than equal to the profit derived 
from their labour; all the benefits of spontaneous enterprise are 
wanting. In New South Wales, in particular, as the number of males 
transported greatly exceeded that of females, there was much more 
debauchery than marriage, and population did not at first increase 
with rapidity. After the colony had been settled thirty years, and 
nearly three millions and a half sterling had been expended on it, the 
total of the population was only twenty thousand, and the land cleared 
only forty-five thousand acres. In fact, every acre of cleared land had 
cost three times as much as it would have cost in England; every 
man, woman, and child, had cost on an average 175/. to settle. The 
more rapid improvement since that time is owing to the fact, that the 
colony is now rapidly losing its original character. But the difficul- 
ties of a colony are in the first formation; and those difficulties, the 
use of convicts are calculated to increase. 

What has made the experiment less ruinous than it would have 
otherwise been, is, that under the working of our criminal code, many 
of the persons transported are as good as those who remain behind. 
The peasantry transported for the breaches of the Game Laws in 
England, and those for offences against the Insurrection Act in Ireland, 
may be just as good as the average of the rural population. There 
is now, too, a se/ection in the convicts sent to New South Wales, and 
the increase of free settlers very much adds to the security against 
the misconduct of the culprits. The great body of the convicts, Mr. 
Cunningham says, now turn out to be good servants to the settlers to 
whom they are assigned—though this character, from his account, is 
still liable to great deductions. 


> 


The following is his account of the manner of managing them :— 

« The convict-servants are accommodated upon the farms in huts walled 
round and roofed with bark, or built of split wood and , with thatched 
roofs. About four of them generally sleep and mess in each hut, drawing 
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their provisions every Saturday, and being generally allowed the afternoon of 
that day, whereupon to wash their clothes and grind their wheat. Their 
usual allowance I have already stated to be a peck of wheat ; seven pounds of 
beef, or four and a half of pork ; two ounces of tea, two ounces of tobacco, 
and a pound of sugar, weekly ; the majority of settlers permitting them to 
raise vegetables in little gardens allotted for their use, or supplying them occa- 
sionally from their own gardens. Wage8 are only allowed at the option of 
the master ; but you are obliged to supply them with two full suits of clothes 
annually ; and you also furnish a bed-tick, (to be stuffed with grass,) and a 
blanket, to each person, besides a tin-pot and knife; as also an iron pot and 
frying-pan to each mess. The tea, sugar, and tobacco, are considered bonuses 
for good conduct, and withheld in default thereof. 

“To get work done, you must feed well ; and when the rations are ulti- 
mately raised upon your own farm, you never give their expense a moment’s 
consideration. The farm-men usually bake their flour into flat cakes, which 
they call dampers, and cook these in the ashes, cutting their salted meats into 
thin slices, and beiling them in the iron-pot or frying-pan, by which means 
the salt is, in a great measure, extracted. If tea and sugar are not supplied, 
milk is allowed as a substitute, tea or milk forming the beverage to every 
meal. Though not living so comfortably as when every thing is cooked and 
put down before them, yet it is more after their own mind, while the opera- 
tions of preparing their meals amuse their leisure hours and give a greater 
zest to the enjoyment of those repasts. When the labour of the day is over, 
with enlivening chit-chat, singing, and smoking, they chase away ennui, and 
make the evening hours jog merrily by. Indeed, without the aid of that 
magic care-killer, the pipe, I believe the greater portion of our ‘ pressed men 
would ‘ take the bush’ in a week after their arrival in our solitudes, before 
time had attuned their minds to rural prospects and industrious pursuits. 

* Convicts, when first assigned, if long abituated to a life of idleness and 
dissipation, commonly soon become restless and dissatisfied ; and if failing 
to provoke you to return them into the government employ, wherein they 
may again be enabled to idle away their time in the joyous companionship of 
their old associates, will run off for head-quarters, regardless of the flogging 
that awaits them on being taken or on giving themselves up,—the idle ramble 
they have had fully compensating them for the twenty-five or fifty lashes 
they may receive, in case they should not be admitted among the list at head- 
quarters. Many, too, start off for want of something for their fingers to pick 
at,—the leader of one batch of runaways from a friend of mine, exclaiming 
to those he left behind, on bidding them adieu, ‘Why, I may as well be 
dead and buried in earnest, as buried alive in this here place, where a fellow 
has not even a chance !"—The chance here wished fér, not being the chance 
of bettering his condition b conduct, but by emptying the full pocket 
of some luckless wight ! if they can be coaxed or compelled to stop, how- 
ever, for a twelvemonth or so, the greater portion, even of the worst, generally 
turn out very fair and often very good servants; cockneys becoming able 
ploughmen, and weavers, barbers, and such. like soft-fingered gentry, being 
metamorphosed into good fencers, herdsmen, and shepherds ; a little urging 
and encouragement on ee of the master, and perseverance in enforcing 
his authority, generally sufficing. frag 

‘“* The convict-servants commence labour at sunrise, and leave off at sun- 
set, being allowed an hour for breakfast, and an hour or more for dinner. It 
is long before you can accustom the greater portion to steady labour, the best 
of them naually working by fits and starts, then lying down for an hour or 


two, and up and at it again. To get your work y and quietly done, 
the lasek snathod is contelaie to task them, and allow them to get through it 
as they please ; but as it is an object to accustom them to regular ind it 
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One of the consequences of the mode in which the colony was first 
settled, is the growth of feuds between two parties—the free settlers 
and the freed convicts—or, as they are termed in the colony, Emi-' 
grants and Emancipists,—feuds which oppose an obstacle to the 
introduction at present, of a representative constitution into the colony, 
and form the staple of Australian politics, Mr. Cunningham blames 
the late Governor Macquarie for their origin; though the seeds of such 
feuds scattered throughout the colony, could scarcely have been pre- 
vented, at some time or other, from germinating. 


“ It was during the administration of Governor Macquarie that those party 
feuds commenced which have kept the colony in a ferment ever since. 
Deeming the colony to have been founded as much with a view to the re- 
formation as punishment of offenders, he justly concluded that the surest way 
of achieving the former object was, by elevating the character of the emanci- 

ted convict, in raising him to a suitable moral station in society again. 

ut, unfortunately, the mode Governor Macquarie took of carrying his cor- 
rect and beneficent views into execution, entirely frustrated the attempt. He 
conceived that the governor's countenance alone would overwhelm all opposi- 
tion, and that authority ought to step in, to enforce what a mere expression of 
his wish failed to effect. ow, in matters of opinion, man is like a pig,—if 
you attempt to force him on, he only retrogrades from the point you wish to 
urge him to, and you must coax him along quietly, if you are really serious 
in —— your object, or else drive him onwards by making him believe the 
reverse is the object you have in view. Governor Macquarie, finding a num- 
ber of demurrers to his opinions, instead of coaxing them on to his views, or 
taking no notice of what was done or said, but quietly inviting such indi- 
viduals of the emancipist body to his table as he dented respectable enough, 
and letting time and reason work the rest ; forthwith began to look all 
Pipe aa wae | ear eenie “arte tem coe, and often indeed treated them 
assuch. This line of conduct at once severed from him many individuals ; 
while the more marked attention he paid to members of the emancipist body 
in comparison with the free inhabitants, made it be believed by others that it 
was his intention to exalt the emancipist above the emigrant, and thus dis- 
ee those who might probably have countenanced the plan. Now, what 
been the result in Van Dieman’s Land, where a different course was pur- 
sued by the able and judicious Sorell? An individual of the i 
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body, trampled on by the emigrants, and deprived by unfair means of what 
they deemed their rights. Now, neither the magistracy nor council were 
shut by any legislative enactment against the emancipists, the local govern- 
ment having the power to appoint any individual, whether emigrant or 
emancipist, whom it deemed deserving—juries being the only bodies they 
were at that period legally disqualified from. This disqualification they were 
most anxious to remove; but the commissioner, who foresaw great dis- 
turbance likely to ensue either from the emancipists or the emigrants bein 
admitted to sit on juries, suggested that both parties should be excluded, an 
the juries composed of military and naval officers alone as formerly; who might 
be fairly presumed destitute of all prejudice as to either class. Another ery 
was now raised by the emancipists for a house of assembly, but stoutly 
opposed by the emigrants, who saw nothing therein but the seeds of disorder 
and confusion.”—Vol. ii. pp. 13i—135. 


The emancipists too are divided into pure and impure. The 
impure are those who have heen convicted of offences since their 
transportation, (all lapses and relapses in England go for nothing,) 
and these are shunned by their pure brethren as these are by the 
emigrants. 

These inconveniences would have been probably avoided, if, from 
the commencement of the colony, the free settlers had borne a large 
propurtion to the convicts, instead of making the convicts, as it were, 
the nucleus of the population. Labour is valuable where there is capital 
to employ it; and if the convicts had not been sent to the colony till 
there had been free colonists to employ and guard them, they would 
have been less expensive in the first instance, and less an object of 
jealousy afterwards. But the greater part of the capital of New 
South Wales seems to have accrued from the profits of individuals on 
a large, if not wasteful, government expenditure; and there was, at 
least in the early times of the settlement, such a scarcity not only of 
capital, hut of intelligence and honesty, that moderate portions of 
these qualities enabled the convicts to.amass fortunes. They have, in 
fact, we believe, if not the greatest landed possessions, the greatest 
part of the wealth of the colony. 

The feuds arising from this source mast, however, disappear with 
the present generation; and the probable fate of the colony is an 
interesting subject of speculation ; as there are physical peculiarities 
which distinguish it in many respects from any of our other colonies, 
The following is the account of the differences in the circumstances 
which an emigrant meets with in Australia and America; the more 
worthy of attention, as Mr. Cunningham has resided in Canada as well 
as New South Wales:— — | , wm LN ce 

“ In the American States and the Canadas, y | 1 
than a thousand miles inland before you can btain ited. ground 
even then, in the states, you are obliged to purch | 
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where the soil is too wet for the growth of timber. Upon our very sea-coast, 
or as soon as- you have traversed at farthest from twenty to forty miles, the 
country is generally so thinly timbered that you may drive a carriage over it 
in all directions; while the trees also, being but slightly clothed, and all 
evergreens—consequently never shedding their leaves—afford both a cool 
retreat for the cattle in the summer heats, and a tolerable protection for the 
sward of native grass which every where abounds. Hence all kinds of 
yee may be kept here at the very outset-—a thing quite impracticable in 
merica, 

““ Again—In America, the severe winter totally precludes the field- 
pasturing of cattle, which must during that season be supported on hay, or the 
tender buds and sprouts of the forest trees, lopped off for them to browse upon. 
Here the winters are so mild, that native grass always sufficiently abounds 
whereupon to winter all the stock you are for many years likely to possess. 
In America, labourers are so scarce, labour so dear, and agricultural pro- 
ductions so low, that the settler is necessitated to perform most of his field 
labour himself, (or with the assistance of his family,) to insure even a 
moderate profit for his outlay of capital. Here, labourers are plentiful ; 
labour consequently cheap ; and a handsome profit pall gy easily realise 
in the colony on most agricultural products. Indeed, when you consider 
that upwards of 100,000/. sterling is annually expended here by the British 
government in paying the expenses of the civil inistration, the military, 
and the convicts, and this sum too distributed among a population not yet 
exceeding forty thousand, the advantage resulting to the agricultural emigrant 
must be clearly apparent. In America, again, look at the diseases which 
earry off yearly so many new comers, and even not a few of the native 

pulation ; such as yellow fever, agues, remittent fevers, and so forth—in 
Now South Wales, we have neither aguc, remittent fever, nor indeed any 
fever but the rum fever—while measles, hooping-cough, small-pox, and all 
your similar European pests, are alike strangers to our soil—the most common 
and fatal diseases being dysentery, which is seldom productive of danger to 
any but the imprudent and intemperate. 


** To be sure, the e to America is much cheaper ; but when you 
h the voyage, I think 
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his superfluous stock means of pasturage. The constant failure of erops at 
the English Cape settlement; the total want of a good harbour near it; 
the numerous savage animals existing there—human and otherwise; these 
circumstances combine to render any comparison between it and Australia 
altogether unnecessary. 

“I would counsel no mah encumbered with a family, however, to risk 
emigration to New South Wales with a capital of /ess than 1200/. and even 
then he should proceed cautiously and economically. if Australia is better 
suited to the agricultural capitalist than America, the latter is probably more 
advantageous to the agricultural /abourer. In Australia, farm labour is 

rformed almost entirely by convicts, whose only remuneration consists 
of food and clothing; to which arrangement they are compelled to submit ; 
and as their numbers are generally abundant, farm labour is kept low. But 
in America, labourers have and ought to have a veto in the question of ree 
muneration ; so that wages there cannot be thus arbitrarily kept down, but 
will necessarily be regulated according to the relative supply and demand. 
I question much, however, whether many English labourers live better than 
our convict servant here, whose weekly ration consists of a sufficiency of flour 
to make four quartern loaves at least, of seven pounds of beef, two ounces 
of tea, one pound of sugar, and two ounces of tobacco, with the occasional 
substitution of two or three quarts of milk daily for the tea and sugar 
allowance. Numbers of the English working poor would doubtless be 
happy to bargain for such a diet; and thus their situation might in these 
points be bettered, by their being placed upon an equality with convicts / 
(Mechanies, nevertheless, of all descriptions, earn here liberal pay.) The 
wages of labour therefore, being so low, and the price of farm produce com- 
paratively so high, it must be apparent to all how profitably capital may be 


invested here.” —Vol. i. pp. 5—11. 


Part of these advantages, it will be observed, however, depend on 
political accidents, the accidents of extraordinary generosity and profu- 
sion on the part of the government. The great subjects of alarm in New 
South Wales are the projects in England for the employment of conviets 
at home; while the colonial wags work on the fears of the settlers, 
“ by propagating alarming reports of the increasing morality of the 
people of Great Britain, and the lightness of the last gaol deliveries,” 

It certainly is a fit subject of consideration, whether we should cons 
tinue to part with our convict labour on such favourable terms. A 
good plan, if some precaution could be taken against the buying off of 
delinquents by their friends, would be, to sell the transported convicts 
for the term of their sentences to the best bidder. These are times of 
economy ; and though the bounty of Providence has liberally supplie 
us with rogues, they are much too costly a com ty to be given 
away. It is, in fact, the great disgrace of modern ingenuity, that 
rogues are in all their stages expensive; costly in the time of their 
impunity—costly in the time of their trial—horribly costly ih the 
time of their punishment. Bentham’s Panopticton scheme, which was 
for atime entertained by the government, and which promised to make 
them less expensive in the latter state, was rejected, apparently hecause 
some sentimental parson thought it would be very horrible to see 9 
number of rogues colleeted in dens like wild beasts; and, in conse» 
quénce, a penitentiary has been built, in which the penitents stand the 
nation at about 30/7. a year per head, for rent alone. Hanging, on a 
libéral scale, (to which, onthe first blush of the matter, the un 
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mischievous than the evils to be avoided. Corporal panishment is cheap 
indeed ; but the offender is set free, not reformed, but degraded ; and 
the rogue population is not lessened. In such acountry as England, what 
is wanted is some cheap mode of carrying off the growth of rogues; and 
selling their forced labour is, perhaps, the best mode that can be 
devised. We should not be without hopes that, if the thing were judi- 
ciously managed, a lease of a rogue for seven years would be found 
worth the expense of transporting him. But to return from this 
digression. 

The great peculiarity of New South Wales, as far as it is yet 
settled, seems to be its fitness for flocks and herds ; thongh on the long 
line of coast there are capabilities for productions of all climes—the 
tea-tree, the sugar-cane, the vine, the olive, the cerealia. The growth 
of the import of fine wool thence is well known. Of all the countries 
in the world, it seems best suited for that valuable produce. If the 
flocks increase as they have done in the last two or three years, Mr. 
Cunningham calculates, that the wool exported to England, which this 
year exceeds half a million, will in 1840 reach to between thirty and 
forty millions of pounds; that is to say, quite as much as England 
now imports from all parts of the world. The three-hooped shall then 
have ten hoops ; we shall all be clothed in the finest cloth. 

The following is an account of the establishment of Mr. Macarthur, 
who first introduced this source of wealth into the colony :— 


“« Mr. Macarthur’s property in this county in ts and purchases exceeds 
thirty thousand acres, all lying contiguous, and consisting chiefly of undu- 
lating, thinly wooded hills, covered with a sward of fine : a native pasture, 
with alluvial plains towards the margin of the river of the most fertile 
description, producing wheat equalling in quality and quantity the best in 
England, and maize of the most luxuriant growth. About our hundred 
acres adjoining the river were originally clear of timber, and being inter- 
sected with ponds, having no ready outlet for the discharge of their waters, 
this portion was always considerably flooded in every heavy fall of rain, and’ 
the whole bore much the appearance of a rich English meadow. Here a 
herd of wild cattle (originating from a stray bull and two cows) was first 
discovered by a runaway convict ; and backwards from this the largest herds 
are still found. It was this circumstance which suggested to the acute mind 
of Mr. Macarthur the idea of selecting a grant here,—conceiving that cattle, 
being the best judges of their own food, would na y graze upon the land 
which produced it in greatest abundance, and most suitable to their taste. 
A forty miles’ remove from Sidney, through a line of country where no 
human habitations were then fixed, was, in those days, counted such a piece 
of thoughtless boldness, that some pitied and most laughed at Mr. Macarthur, 
for taking the step: but perceiving ere long the rapid increase of his stock in 
these fine pastures, where all had free range of food without being crippled 
by a neighbour’s encroachments,—they soon saw it was true wisdom on his 
part, and that the folly rested only with themselves. 

“‘ It was while ruminating deeply on the future of his adopted 
country, that Mr. Macarthur was led to conceive the Merino sheep-husbandry 
as peculiarly suitable to it. He knew that in order to import, it must export 
too; and what that export should be; became the matter of consideration. 
Its natural productions afforded no hopes of realizing his wishes on that 
head, and towards artificial resources his views were therefore directed. He 
considered what England could nof produce, and what this country could. 
Almost all England’s great wants he saw provided for, either within her own 
territcry or that of her other colonies, excepting the article of fine wool, for 
which she had to depend upon a foreign country, and that country her enemy. 
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This decided the point. Here, he saw, was an article which neither England 
nor any of her other colonies could produce ; and its cultivation (while it did 
not enter into hostile competition with any of the home or colonial productions 
of Great Britain) would place her independent of the precarious resource of 
foreign supply. The fine, dry, pastoral nature of the country,—wherein he 
saw the coarsest fleeces sensibly ameliorated,—all tended to confirm him in 
his resolve ; and we now reap the valuable effects of his sound reasoning and 


discernment. 
** From three ewes and a ram, with which he began the breed, his stock of 


pure Merinos exceeds now two thousand, and from their produce he has sold 
upwards of forty rams annually, these many years back, at an average of 
17/. sterling per head, besides improving his other flocks by crossing, until 
many of the cross-breds are quite equal to the pure bloods. Mr. Macarthur 
has been for some years experimentalizing to increase both the quantity and 
quality of his fleeces, by selecting the largest and finest ewes and rams, and 
keeping up a distinct breed therefrom ; and there can be no doubt that this 
experiment, founded on sound deductions, will prove eminently successful. 
All breeds naturally deteriorate at first in a new country, because we look then 
more to numbers than individual value; it is only when land becomes more 
valuable, and capital accumulates, that people find their interest in attending 


to the amelioration of the breeds. 
** Neither has the breed of horses and cattle passed unnoticed by Mr. 


Macarthur ; his cattle partaking much of the Devon peuliarities, being mostly 
of a deep red with large spreading horns, and appearing to answer this climate 
particularly well, from being oats | feeders ; fattening easily ; giving a good 
supply of milk ; and standing well, as working oxen, the fatigue of farm 
labour.—A thriving vineyard is seen planted upon the face of a rising 
ground, with an eastern exposure, from which a progressive quantity of wine 
is yearly making; while a patch of the various English grasses, cultivated in 
rows for seed, occupies a site nearer to the river. An excellent pack of fox- 
hounds are also kept here, affording much enlivening sport when opening in 
chorus after a native dog.” *—Vol. i. pp. 108—112. 

The increase of black cattle has also been rapid, as well as that of 
sheep ; and there are we think some indications, that instead of the 
squatters and hunters of North America, a population like the Gau- 
chos of the Pampas will spring up on the frontiers of our Australian 
settlements. There are already on the outskirts of the settlements large 
herds, “ as wild as deer, and almost as fleet,” which require to be 
hunted into the stock-yard by bands of horsemen.—(p. 290, vol. i.)— 
When an ox is wanted for killing or branding, a noose (the /asso) is 
thrown over its horns, and the rope carried round a post, to which it 
is dragged. Horses will speedily increase also, and a population of 
mounted herdsmen, as wild as the cattle they guard, will soon be seen 
on the out-settlements. 

The ancient Greek colonies retained the name and stamp of the 
particular city which sent it forth ; its dialect and habits. Australia 
is a colony of the Athens of England ; not the false Athens of the 
north, bat the true Athens within the sound of Bow hell. We hope to 
live to ‘see the day when, in a parliament of the great Australian 
empire, the woice of eloquence shall be heard in an Attic dialect, not 
to be rivalled in the Ward of Vintry. The following is a picture 
account of the growth of the Australian Athenians. Itis pleasing to 
mark the infancy of nations as well as of individuals:— 





* The native dog is hunted in New South Wales, as well as the kangaroo and th 
gnue, asortof ostrich, © ui itty japan oles as ports 
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‘¢ Our eolonial-born brethren are best known here by the name of Cur- 
rency, in contradistinetion te Sterling, or those born in the mother-country. 
The name was originally given by ees ymaster of the seventy-third 
regiment quartered here,—the pound currency being at that time inferior to 
the pound sterling, Our Currency lads and lasses are a fine interesting race, 
and do honour to the country whence they originated. The name is a suffi- 
cient passport to esteem with all the well-informed and right-feeling portion 
of our population ; but it is most laughable to see the capers some of our 
drunken old Sterling madonnas will occasionally eut over their Currency 
adversaries in a quarrel. It is then, ‘ You saucy bageaee, how dare you set 
up your Currency crest atme? I am Sterling, and that I'll let you know!’ 

“To all acquainted with the open manly simplicity of character displayed 
by this part of our population, its members are the theme of universal praise ; 
and, indeed, what more can be said in their favour, than that they are little 
tainted with the viecs so prominent among their parents! Drunkenness is 
almost unknown with them, and honesty proverbial; the few of them that 
have been convicted having acted under the bad auspices of their parents or 
relatives. ‘They grow up tall and slender, like the Americans, and are gene- 
rally remerksidle for that Gothic peculiarity of fair hair and blue eyes which 
has been noticed by other writers. Their complexions, when young, are of 
a reddish sallow, and they are for the most part easily distinguishable—even 
in more advanced years—from those born in England. Cherry cheeks are 
not accompaniments of our climate, any more than that of America, where a 
blooming complexion will speedily draw upon you the observation, ‘ You 
are from the old country, I see!’ 

“ The young females generally lose their teeth early, also like the Ameri- 
¢ans and West Indians,—this calamity always commencing about the period 
of puberty: it may possibly be ascribed to the climatizing process, as we see 
nearly all plants and animals suffer considerable change in appearance on 
transplantation to a different latitude: we may therefore hope this defect will 
subside when a few generations have passed away. ‘ The Currency lads’ is 
now eh see standin , since it was given by Major Goulburn at the 
Agricultural dinner, while ‘ The Currency bat gives name to one of our 
most favourite tunes. 

“ The young men of low rank are fonder of binding themselves to trades, 
or going to sea, than ny into the employ of the settlers, as regular farm- 
servants. This, no doubt, arises partly their unwillingness to mix with 
the convicts so universally employed on farms, partly from. a sense of pride ; 
for, owing to convicts being hitherto almost the sole agricultural labourers, 
they naturally look upon vocation as degrading in the same manner as 
white men in slave colonies regard work of any kind, seeing that none but 
slaves do work. Itis partly this same pride, as much as the hostile senti- 
ments instilled into them by their parents, that makes them so utterly averse 
to ph ae ¢ se, Ph og come or to enlist as pe 

e young are of a mild-tempered, modest disposition, possessing 
much simplicity of character; and, like all children of nature, credulous, 
and easil into error. ‘The lower classes are anxious to get into respect- 
able service, from a laudable wish to be i t, and eseape from the 
tutelage of their often profligate parents ;—and like the ‘ braw Scotch lasses, 
love to display their pretty curly tucked up with tortoiseshell combs— 
and, slip-shod or bare-footed, trip it merrily along. They make generally 
very good servants, their wee we from 10/. to 15l. per annum. The 
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in the parent-land sinks in relative value with similar objects at home. 
Indeed, when comparing the exhilarating summer aspect of Sydney, with its 
cloudless sky, to the dingy gloom of a London street, no wonder a dam 
should be cast over the ethereal spirits of those habituated to the former ; an 
who had — been led into extravagant anticipations regarding London, 
by the eulogiums of individuals reluctantly torm from its guilty joys. A 
oung Australian, on being once asked his opinion of a a shop on 
udgate-hill, replied, in a disappointed tone, ‘ It is not equal to Big Cooper’s,’ 
(a store-shop in Sydney,) while Mrs. Rickard’s Fashionable Repository is 
believed to be unrivalled, even in Bond-street. Some of them, also, contrive 
to find out that the English cows give /ess milk and butter than the Austra- 
lian, and that the choicest Newmarket racers possess less beauty and swiftness 
than Junius, Modus, Currency Lass, and others of Australian turf pedigree ;— 
nay, even a young girl, when asked how she would like to go to England, 


replied with great naivéte, ‘I should be afraid to go, from the number of 


thieves there,’ doubtless conceiving England to be a downright hive of such, 
that threw off its annual swarms to people the wilds of this colony. Nay, 
the very miserable-looking trees that cast their annual coats of bark, and 
es to the eye of a raw European the appearance of being actually dead, I 

ave heard praised as — of incomparable beauty! and 1 myself, so 
powerful is habit, begin to look upon them pleasurably. Our ideas of beauty 
are, in truth, less referable to a natural than an artificial standard, ee 
in every country according to what the é¢ye has been habituated to, 
fashion prescribes. 

“‘ The youths generally marry early, and do not seem to relish the system 
of concubinage so popular among their Sterling brethren here. In their 
amorous flirtations, 1 cannot find that they indulge in exchange of love- 
tokens, mementos of roses, shreds of ribbons, broken sixpences, and the like 
tender reminiscences, fashionable among the melting striplings of humble 
birth in England ; the only approach to these antique customs witnessed by 
me, consisting of a hock of pickled pork and a pound of sixpenny sugar, 
conveyed by way of sap to undermine the impregnable fortress reared by 
the virtue of one of our Newgate nuns; but whether in accordance to colo- 
nial custom, or to minister to the lady's refined penchant for such delicacies, 
I cannot take upon me to decide. a) 

“ A number of the slang phrases current in St. Giles’s Greek bid fair to 
become legitimatized in the dictionary of this colony: plant, swag, pulling up, 
and other epithets of the Tom and Jerry school, are established—the dross 
ssing here as genuine, even among all ranks, while the native word jirrand 
(afraid) has become in some measure an adopted child, and may probably 
puzzle our future Johnsons with its unde derivatur. In our po ce-offices, 
the slang words are taken regularly down in examinations, and I once saw a 
little drchin, not exceeding ten years, patter it in evidence to the bench with 
the most perfect fluency. Among the lower classes, these terms form a part 
of every common conversation; and the children consequently catch them. 
An acquaintance in Van Dieman’s Land, who had ordered his eldest boy to 
give up a plaything to a younger, only a week after arrival, was puzzled to 
make out the meaning of the latter, on its afterwards running in to him and 
calling out, ‘Pa! Bal has planted it’ (hid it). In addition to this, the 
London mode of pronunciation has been gals wanetie’ on the colloquial 
dialect of our Currency youths, and even the better sort of them are apt to 


eet bservation of ‘ A fine day,’ with their improving response of 
Wr y fine “indeed YT his is press in for by the number of individuals 
from London and its vicinity, who speak in this manner, that have become 


tesidents in the x thus stamped the language of the rising genera- 
ion wi unen —an explanation according with all past 
ody Peiveland. titions, Scotch prudence, 


unciation, still mark the of the people, 
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tones and expressions now prevalent in the United States. Thus the nasal 
twang generally current there is doubtless derived from the Puritan ancestors 
of New England, who would— 
* Quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum- porridge ; 
Fat pig, and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose. 


Vol. ii. pp. 53—61. 


If the corruptions of modern times had not destroyed the religious 
feelings which bind colonies to their founders, the Currency youths 
would send envoys annually to hunt at Epping, and roll down the hill 
of Greenwich, and to join in the celebration of the Pan-cockneyics on 
Lord Mayor’s day. 

The Currency lads are famous, like their progenitors, for pugnacity. 
Boxing is practised in the purest style, and “ scientific mills ” often 
take place. 

The extent to which this estimable population can spread hereafter, 
is unknown: uncertainty yet hangs over the interior of the Australian 
continent. Parallel to the coast, and at a distance of from fifty to 
one hundred miles, runs a chain of mountains. It is beyond these 
mountains, if at all, that 'a great nation must be formed in Australia. 
The mountains have been passed; fertile land has been found ; a river 
has been traced for some distance, till its current seemed lost in 
marshes; but whether it has an outlet, and if any exist, where it is 
to be found, is entirely unknown. The following is Mr. Cunningham’s 
speculation on the subject :— 


“ But the question regarding the termination of all those rivers which take 
their rise in the interior of this extensive barrier range, is a problem yet to 
be solved, and one which deserves the most serious consideration of the 
government. That they have an outlet somewhere, is evident from the very 
sudden fall of the Macquarie’s inundation, observed by Mr. Oxley, where 
that river merged in the extensive interior marshes, and from the ge of 
the current even after he lost the channel among the reeds there. That, 
also, there can be no very extensive interior sea, may be argued from the 
fact that no rain clouds are ever seen coming from that quarter. It is more 
than probable that these marshes communicate with the Alligator rivers, 


discovered by Captain King, which fall into Van Dieman’s Gulf, opposite to 


Melville and Bathurst islands, on the north-west coast, to which direction 
the current of the marshes tends. The distance from the junction, of the 
Macquarie, with the marshes to this point, is about eighteen hundred miles, 
while Mr. Oxley calculated the height of the river at that junction to be two 
hundred feet above the sea,—giving thus four inches per league of descent to 
the sea, which is equal to that of the Nile from Cairo to Rosetta. This cal- 
culation of two hundred feet, however, is mere guess-work, as no barometrical 
measurement was made; but itis evident, that rivers taking their rise from 
eat altitudes, will have the water in the portions of their channel below 
where there is but trifling descent) impelled onwards with greater rapidity 
than the portions of those rivers (having the same descent as the former, 1n 
their channels towards the sea) which derive their. origin from a less elevated 
source ; inasmuch as, the impetus from behind being greater, incr 
ae? in the wole course will naturally ensue. Thus the origin of the 
acquarie being two thousand six hundred feet above the sea, it will be 
manjfest that a considerable impetus must necessarily be given to the more 
level of its channel-current towards its nation. 
“ Three rivers, named Alligator Rivers, were all seen to discharge their 
waters into Van Dieman’s Gulf, at so short a distance from each eve as to 
make it very probable they will turn out to be the mere mouths of one great 
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river. Up two of these, Captain King sailed: one having a mud-bar of 
twelve feet at its entrance, but deepening to six and eight fathoms beyond ; 
and the other having eight fathoms for nine miles up, and shoaling very 
gradually afterwards to fifteen feet at high water, thirty-six miles from its 
mouth, at which place it was one hundred and fifty yards broad. The 
bottom and banks were found to be composed of soft alluvial mud, and the 
country in the direction of its source, and indeed nearly all round, is so low, 
that no high land could be seen, even in the distance. 

_ “No other part of the coast affords such hopes of finding the outlet of our 
interior waters as this; for almost every where else (as far as examinations 
have been made), mountains are found to approach so near the coast as to 
preclude the likelihood of rivers foreing their way through, whilst here the 
country is one continued level, as far as the eye extends. Even Regent’s 
River, at no very great distance herefrom, is discovered to have its course 
nearly parallel to the coast, like our Hawkesbury,—from being jammed in 
between the sea and the dividing range of mountains so nearly approaching 
it. The depth of the Macquarie, at the point where Mr. Oxley lost it in 
the marshes, was five feet only ; but it is generally supposed that gentleman 
had here lost the proper channel, since he had thirty feet of sounding imme- 
diately before. For more than a hundred miles of the river’s previous course, 
the depth of water was never less than ten feet, and often as great as thirty— 
the medium being about twenty,—and the stream navigable much beyond. 
If the Alligator Rivers prove to be the outlet of the Macquarie marshes, 
and a navigable communication should be traced to them from the Mac- 
quarie, a fine field will be opened for successful colonization and commercial 
adventure ; and the supposition is strengthened by the frequently reported 
accounts of animals, resembling alligators, being seen in the Macquarie, 
manifesting its actual termination to be in the sea, and that in tropical 
latitudes. 

** At Melville Island, fronting the entrance of the Alligator Rivers, a 
commercial establishment has been some years formed, for the purpose of 
attracting the trade of the adjoining Malay islands, and the Chinese trade 
with the Dutch likewise, to this spot—and certainly few places could be 
found better adapted for fixing a settlement upon with such a view; but it 
would require the genius and enterprise of a Sir Stamford Raffles to carry the 
plan successfully into effect.”—-Vol. i. pp. 28—32. 

The most recent examinations have not added to, but have rather 


lessened, the hopes of finding a navigable inlet to the interior of this 
great continent. But still, if the interior beyond the reach of Mr. 
Oxley’s investigation, shall prove to be an arid plain, as some antici- 
pate, the conntry already explored will maintain a large population. 
That conjectures on the subject are of little value, is proved hy their 
variety and cortradictiveness. There are many anomalies in geography, 
and the interior of New South Wales may add one to the number. 

If we had not made this article so long, we should have liked to have 
given some of Mr. Cunningham’s notices of the manners of the colo- 
nists, and his humorous description (though in that the newspapers 
have generally anticipated us) of the tricks and management of con- 
victs on their passage. The manners and etiquette of the colony seem 
to be those of a small town, heightened by the too well founded sus- 


picion that every stranger is a rogue. 


« The pride and hauteur of some of our ultra aristocracy far ecli 
Oe chil An excellent Yorkshire friend of rice 


unaware of the distance and punctilio observed 
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‘ Upon my life, I don’t know you, sir!’ 

«“ While strolling onee with an a on my first arrival in the co- 
lony, we chanced to encounter a couple of our men of rank, with one of whom 
my friend walked aside, to hold some private conversation, leaving the other 
and me standing together. As the gentleman was known to me by sight, and 
I knew him also to have lately come dewn the country in a dir which I 
was about to take on the morrow, I incautiously of him the state of the 
roads. But what was my surprise when, drawing himself up with a most 
self-important air, he replied in the exact terms of the lawyer before-men- 
tioned, ‘ Upon my word I don’t know you, sir.’ Being yet a novice with 
respect to colonial dignity, I naturally concluded that some wag had been 
chalking P. B. or sue “like villanous insignia upon my back {as is sometimes 
practised), which had brought on me this contemptuous rebuff; but on satis- 
fying myself of the incorrectness of the surmise, | naturally began to marvel 
who this yreat man could be, and should doubtless have set him down as the 
Duke de las Sierras, or the Marquis of a at least, had I not been after- 
wards assured that he was nothing more than a retired subalcern of infantry 
some time rusticated here.”-—Vol. ii pp. 121—3. 


We shall conclude with a picture of the progress of the colony. 
Dearly as it has been paid for, it is pleasant to contemplate ; though, 
not having been in Australia, we cannot sympathize in the raptures at 
* eleven separate benches of magistrates.” 


‘¢ But when we seriously contemplate the wonderful revolution wrought in 
the colony since its formation, we cannot but be proud of the energies dis- 
played by our enterprising community, Here, where, thirty- ight years ago, 
not one civilized being disputed the dominion of the woods with their savage in- 
habitants, now forty thousand such exist, spread over an extent of country of 
two hundred square miles, having justice administered by civil and criminal 
courts ;—six separate courts of quarter sessions, and eleven te benches 
of magistrates being instituted among them. Where, thirty-eight years ago, 
not a single European animal breathed, now upwards of 200,000 sheep, up- 
wards of 100,000 head of cattle, and many thousand horses and other animals 
destined for the support and pleasure of man, are grazing. Where, 
thirty-eight years ago, not an ear of grain was beltiveted, we now see fifty 
thousan bushels advertised for—for the mere annual consumption of one of 
our distilleries ;—while four steam-mills, ten water-mills, eighteen windmills, 
and two horse-mills, furnish us with an abundance of excellent flour from our 
own wheat ; two very extensive distilleries, with several hundred thousand 

llons annually of a pure spirit from our barley and maize; and thirteen 

reweries, with ale and beer from our various descriptions of colonial grain,— 
eight thousand hogsheads being the average yearly amount of this wholesome 
beverage supplied to the public. | had 

“On the site of Sydney alone what a change has been effected! Where, 
thirty-eight years ago, not a human hut was to be counted, nor the slightest 
hum of commerce heard, we have now a sa pes tha a mile square, crowded 
with industrious citizens, and teemin ‘wheeling along the va- 
ried productions of the soil,—the mar es for this traffic renting, the pre- 
sent year, at 840/., and the toll-gate dues at 1000/.:—the town containing 


twenty-two agents for the ent of shipping affairs; eleven auctioneers 
for expeditiously i ‘of colonial and elg wares ch ber of com- 
merce to push forward and watch over iia rise, 

and arbitrate in mat to shipping 0 
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*« Our commerce I may say is but of six years’ duration; onl beginning 
to rise at that period from its prostrate state, in consequence of the repeal of 
the absurd regulations with which Governor Macquarie had oppressively 
chained it down. 

** Six years ago, the colonial shipping was in a manner annihilated :—now 
we have four vessels constantly wiclion) six sealing: two employed as re- 

lar packets between Sydney and Newcastle ; one between Sydney and 

obart Town (the principal traffic this way being carried on in English 
vessels on their way out and home) ; several trading constantly between Syd- 
ney and Port Dalrymple ;—besides irregular traders to all these places, and 
a number of small craft coasting to the Hawkesbury, Illawarra, and other 
ints. 

“* Our English and foreign commerce is so mixed up with that of Van Die- 
man’s Land, that the two colonies must in this respect be taken partially 
together ; but six years ago, their whole intercourse with England did not 
exceed three ships annually, while in the thirteen months preceding June 
1826, we had twenty-four ships from England, conveying to us numerous 
respectable emigrants, and importing cargoes valued at 200,000/., while we 
exported in seventeen ships fo England, cargoes consisting of wool, skins, oil, 
timber, pearl-shells, trennails, and hides, tothe value of more than 100,000/., 
the difference being made up in ship’s disbursements while in harbour, and 
the invested capital of the various individuals who came to reside among us. 

“ Again ;—six years ago some six or seven vessels yearly from India and 
China, comprised the whole of our foreign traders ; but in the period above 
alluded to, we imported cargoes of teas, sugars, silks, nankeens, India calicoes, 
tobacco, Cape wines, &c. valued at about 200,000/., in ten vessels from the 
Isle of France,—five from India,—four from the Brazils,—two from theCape, 
and five from China ; amounting thus to twenty-six foreign, and altogether to 
fifty vessels entered inland from England and other parts, with cargoes esti- 
mated at 400,000/.; the foreign importations being paid principally in 

overnment bills and dollars. e have also a tolerably thriving trade with 

e South Sea islands, and New Zealand, wherefrom we import sandal-wood, 
pearl-shells, arrow-root, salted pork, spars, &c. Our tea and sugar imports 
are a considerable drawback to colonial advancement, seeing that nearly the 
whole must be paid for in government bills and dollars, thus rendering go- 
vernment expenditure in a manner essential to enable us to procure these 
luxuries. If we could exchange our flour, wool, beef, pork, coals, timber, 
&c. for this tea and sugar, we should be not only independent of government 
expenditure, but import more than we now do from England.’—Vol. ii. 


pp- 73-77. 
eee 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


[A rransztation of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom has been published 
which does more honour to the science of zoology among us than any 
thing that has lately been done for that branch of philosophy in this 
country. It isedited by Mr. Griffith, who, under the modest form of a 
mere translation, has published the text of Cuvier, with a most 
copious body of observation and annotation, which fully entitles it to 
the character of an original work. At present we confine ourselves 


to a selection of anecdotes of animals from this storehouse of zoological 

information; this selection we shall continue from time to time, and 

add to them a more minute and critical account of the work to which 

we are indebted. ] | ree 

| Dirrenence setween Maw anv Ares.—The occipital foramen . 

is placed farther back than in man, eopsequently when they stand per 
the. head is no longer in and the eyes are 
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upwards; but when the body is in a diagonal direction, its most ordinary 
position on the branches of trees, which seem hence, and are found accord- 
ingly to be the natural and — habitation of these animals, the eyes have 
then an horizontal direction. The body is equally unfitted with the head for 
the vertical position of the animal. The pelvis has its plane of entrance parallel 
with the spine, and too narrow to furnish a basis of support or equal points 
of articulation to the limbs ; the body cannot, therefore, without violence, 
remain in a perpendicular posture. The lower extremities still more de- 
cidedly negative the erect position. The hands or feet do not rest on an 
entire sole but on the exterior edge only, thus presenting no proper surface 
of rest for the frame. The groove of the femur into which the rotula slides, 
when we extend our legs, is so short in these animals, and the flexor- 
muscles are inserted so low, that they always have the knees half bent. 
The muscular calves and buttocks also necessary to the erect position of the 
legs, are wanting. The forest, therefore, is the natural domicile of these 
animals in common with all other monkeys, and when necessity or inclination 
brings them to the ground their locomotion upon it is quadrupedal. 

Few animals are more strictly and narrowly located than the apes, as 
their rarity in this part of the world, even under all the care and artificial 
means we can employ for their preservation, sufficiently testifies ; indeed 
they seem rigorously excluded from such powers of body as enable man to 
establish himself every where. 

The larynx of the apes can articulate no sound, the air having to fill 
two considerable cavities placed in the front part of the neck, and commu- 
nicating with the trachea, before it can pass through the glottis. Here 
then we seem to observe a complete bar against the invaluable prerogative 
of speech, though it seems certain at the same time, that no such material 
obstacle was absolutely necessary in an animal which displays no capability 
of that consecutive train of thought which presupposes the power of speech. 


Dra. Apet’s Account or an Orano Outane or Borneo.—The indi- 
vidual described by the doctor, “ on his arrival in Java from Batavia, was 
allowed to be entirely at liberty, till within a day or two of being put on 
board the Cesar to be conveyed to England ; and whilst at large made no 
attempt to escape ; but became violent when put into a 7 iled bamboo 
cage for the purpose of being conveyed from the island. As soon as he felt 
himself in confinement, he took the rails of the cage into his hands, and 
shaking them violently, endeavoured to break them in pieces ; but finding 
that they did not yield generally, he tried them separately; and, aa, 
discovered one weaker than the rest, worked at it constantly till he ha 
broken it, and made his escape. On boardship an attempt being made,to 
secure him — chain tied to a strong staple, he instantly unfastened it, and 
ran off with the chain dragging behind ; but finding himself embarrassed by 
its length, he coiled it once or twice, and threw it over his shoulder. This 
feat he often repeated; and when he found that it would not remain on 
his shoulder, he took it into his mouth. 

* After several abortive attempts to secure him more effectually, he was 
allowed to wander freely about the ship, and soon became familiar with the 
sailors, and surpassed them in agility. They often chased him about the 
rigging, and gave hm a a opportunities of Bos word his adroitness 
in managing an escape. first starting, he w endeavour to outstrip 
his pursuers by mere speed ; but when shea eluded them by seizi 
a loose rope, and swinging out of their rea At other times, he w 
patiently wait on the ds, or at the mast-head, till his 1ers almost 
touched him, and then suddenly lower himself to the deck by any rope 
that was near him, or bound along the main-stay from one mast to the other, 
pire Ws Be hands, and moving them one over the other. The men 
would often shake the ropes by whi he slung with soymash visleney as to 
make me fear his falling ; but I soon found the power of his muscles 
could not be easily overcome. When in a playful humour, he would 
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swing within arm’s length of his pursuer, and, having struck him with his 
hand, throw himself from him. 

“Whilst in Java he lodged in a large tamarind-tree near my dwelling, 
and formed a bed by intertwining the small branches, and covering them 
with leaves. During the day, he would lie with his head projecting beyond 
his‘nest, watching whoever might pass under; and when he saw any one 
with fruit, would descend to obtain a share of it. He always retired for the 
night at sunset, or sooner if he had been well fed, and rose with the sun, 
and visited those from whom he habitually received food. 

** Of some small monkeys on board from Java, he took little notice, whilst 
under the observation of the persons of the ship. Once, indeed, he openly 
attempted to throw a small cage, containing three of them, overboard ; 
because, probably, he had seen- them receive food, of which he could 
obtain no part. But although he held so little intercourse with them when 
under our inspection, I had reason to suspect that he was less indifferent 
to their society when free from our observation ; and was one day summoned 
to the topgal nt-yard of the mizen mast to overlook him playing with a 
young male monkey. Lying on his back, partially covered with a sail, he 
for some time contemplated, with great gravity, the gambols of the monkey, 
which bounded over Sane but at length caught him by the tail, and tried 
to envelope him in his covering. ‘The monkey seemed to dislike his con- 
finement, and broke from him, but again renewed its gambols, and although 
frequently caught, always escaped. The intercourse, however, did not seem 
to be that of equals, for the orang outang never condescended to romp with 
the monkey, as he did with the boys of the ship. Yet the monkeys had 
evidently a great predilection for his company; for whenever ~_ broke 
loose, they took their way to his resting-place, and were often seen lurking 
about it, or creeping clandestinely towards him. There appeared to be no 

adation in their intimacy: as ° appeared as confidently familiar with 
im when first observed, as at the close of their acquaintance. 


“ But although so gentle when not exceedingly irritated, the orang outang — 


could be excited to violent rage, which he expressed by opening his mouth, 
showing his teeth, and seizing and biting those who were near him. Some- 
times, indeed, he seemed almost driven to desperation: and, on two or 
three occasions, committed an act, which, in a rational being, would have been 
called the threatening of suicide. If repeatedly refused an orange when he 
attempted to take it, he would shriek violently, and swinging furiously about 
the ropes, then return and endeavour to obtain it; if again refused, he 
would roll for some time like an angry child upon the deck, uttering the 
most piercing screams; and then suddenly starting up, rush furiously over 
the side of the ship and disappear. On first witnessing this act, we thought 
that he had thrown himself into the sea; but, ona search being made, 
found him concealed under the chains. : 

“‘ This animal neither practises the grimaces and antics of other monkeys, 
nor possesses their perpetual proneness to mischief. Gravity, approaching 
to melancholy, and mildness, were sometimes omen: expressed in_his 
countenance, and seem to be the characteristics of his disposition. When 
he first came among strangers, he would sit for hours with his hand upon 
his head, looking pensively at all around him: and when much incommoded 
by their examination, would hide himself beneath any covering that was at 


y 
hand. His mildness was evinced by his forbearance under injuries, which 
were grievous before he was excited to revenge: but he always avoided those 
who often teased him. He soon became strongly 
kindly used him. By their side he was fond of sitting ; and as close 

possible to their persons, would take their hands between ee and 
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his coffee, quite unembarrassed by those whe observed him, ahd with a 
grotesque and sombre air, that seemed a burlesque on human nature. 

‘< Next to the boatswain, 1 was, perhaps, his most intimate acquaintance. 
He would always follow me to the mast-head, whither I often went for 
the sake of reading t from the noise of the ship; and, having satisfied 
himself that my ets contained no eatables, would lie dewn by my 
side, and pulling a topsail entirely over him, peep from it i y to 
watch my movements. 

‘< His favourite amusement in Java was in swinging from the branches of 
trees, in passing from one to another, and in elimbing over the roofs of 
houses ; on board, in hanging by his arms from the ropes, and in rompi 
with the boys of the ship. He would entice them into play by striking them 
with his hand as they passed, and bounding from them, but allowing them 
to overtake him, and engage in a mock scuffle, in which he used his hands, 
feet, and mouth. If any conjecture could be formed from these frolics of 
his mode of attacking an adversary, it would appear to be his first object 
to throw him down, then to secure him with his hands and feet, and then 
wound him with his teeth. 

‘On board ship he commonly slept at the mast-head, after wrapping 
himself in a sail. In making his bed, he used the greatest pains to remove 
every thing out of his way, that might render the surface on which he 
intended to lie uneven: and, having satisfied himself with this part of his 
arrangement, spread out the sail, and lying down upon it on his back, drew 
it over his body. Sometimes I preoccupied his bed, and teased him by 
refusing to give it up. On these occasions he would endeavour to pull the 
sail from under me, or to foree me from it, and would not rest till 1 had 
resigned it. If it were large enough for both, he would quietly lie by my 
side. If all the sails happened to be set, he would hunt about for some 
other covering, and either steal one of the sailors’ jackets or shirts that 


bemaeney to be drying, or empty a hammock of its blankets.- Off the Ca 


of Good Hope he suffered much from a low temperature, especially ear 
in the morning, when he would descend from the mast, shuddering with 
cold, and running up to any one of his friends, climb into their arms, and 
clasping them closely, derive warmth from their persons, screaming violently 
at any attempt to remove him. 

“ His food in Java was chiefly fruit, especially mangostans, of which he 
was extremely fond. He also sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed 
himself in seeking them. On board ship his diet was of no definite kind. 
He ate readily of all kinds of meat, and especially raw meat ; was very fond 
of bread, but always preferred fruit, when he could obtain them. 

His beverage in Java was water; on board ship it was as diversified as 
his food. He preferred coffee and tea, but would readily take wine, and 
exemplified his attachment to spirits by stealing the captaih’s brandy bottle. 
Since his arrival in London he has piofersied beer and milk to any thing else, 
but drinks wine and other liquors. 

“In his attempts to obtain food, he afforded us many opportunities of 
judging of his sagacity and disposition. He was always very impatient to 
seize it when held out to him, and beeame passionate when it was not soon 
given up; and would chase a person all over the ship-to obtain it. I seldom 
came upon deck without sweetmeats or fruit in thy pocket, and could never 
escape his vigilanteye. Sometimes I endeavoured to evade him by ascending 
to the mast-head, but was always overtaken or intercepted in Sear om 
When he came up with me on the shrouds, he would secure himself by one 
foot to the ratlings, and eonfine with the other and one of his hands, 
while he rifled my pockets. If it impossible to overtake me, he 
would climb to a considerable on the loose rigging, and then 


me. Orif, intention, I d to 
i reall chs debraver aia deal me at the | of the shrouds. 
Sometimes I fastened an orange to the end of a rope, and lowered it to the 
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deck from the mast-head; and as soon as he attempted to seize it drew it 
rapidly up. After being several times foiled in endeavouring to obtain it 
by direct means, he altered his plan.. Appearing to care little about it, he 
would remove to some distance, and ascend the rigging very leisurely for 
some time, and then by a sudden spring, catch the rope which held it. If 
defeated again by my suddenly jerking the rope, he would at first seem 
quite in despair, relinquish his effort, and rush about the rigging, screaming 
violently. But he would always return, and again seizing the rope, dis- 
regard the jerk, and allow it to run through his hand till within reach of 
the orange ; but if again foiled, would come to my side, and taking me by 
the arm, confine it while he hauled the orange up. 

*‘ | have seen him exhibit violent alarm on two occasions only, when he 
appeared to seek for safety in gaining as high an elevation as possible. On 
seeing eight large turtles brought on board, whilst the Cesar was off the 
Island of Ascension, he climbed with all possible speed to a higher part 
of the oe than he had ever before reached, and, looking down upon them, 
projected his long lips into the form of a hog’s snout, uttering at the same 
‘ time a sound which might be described between the croaking of a frog and 
the grunting of a pig. After some time he ventured to descend, but 
with great caution, peeping continually at the turtle, but could not be 
induced to approach within many yards of them. He ran to the same 
height, and uttering the same sounds, on seeing some men bathing and 
apenas in the sea; and since his arrival in England has shown nearly 

e same degree of fear at the sight of a live tortoise.” 


Tue Denicacy or tHe Martxtna.—The marikina is a pretty little 
animal which has often been brought into Europe. Its elegant form, graceful 
and easy motions, beautiful fur, intelligent physiognomy, soft voice, and 
affectionate disposition, have always constituted it an object of attraction. 

The marikina, or silken monkey, can be preserved in European climates 
only by the utmost care in guarding it from the operation of atmospheric 
temperature. The cold and humidity of our winters are fatally injurious 
to its health. Neatness and cleanliness to a fastidious degree, are consti- 
tutional traits of the marikina, and the greatest possible attention must be 
paid to it in this way, in a state of captivity. The slightest degree of dirt 
annoys them beyond measure, they lose their gaiety, and die of melancholy 
and disgust. They are animals of the most excessive delicacy, and it is 
not easy to procure them in suitable nourishment. They cannot accustom 
themselves to live alone, and solitude is pernicious to them in an exact 

roportion to the degree of tenderness and care with which they have been 
atitually treated. or he most certain means of preserving their existence, 
is to unite them to other individuals of their own species, and more especially 
to those of an opposite sex. They will soon accustom themselves to live on 
milk, biscuit, ae, but mild and ripe fruit is most agreeable to their’ taste, 


which to a certain degree is also ifisectivorous. 


ight scent of musk. The physiognomy may be called infantine; 
exhales a slight scent of m pt 
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rapid transition from Joy 10 ess. If it cannot laugh, the peculiar faculty 
of man, it can oP 5 when its fears are excited, the 
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fond of insects. During damp or cold weather, in the forest, or when several 
of these animals are in a cage, they crowd as closely together as possible, 
embrace each other with their arms and with the tail, which seems to have 
induced an erroneous idea that their tail is prehensile. They are difficult to 
domesticate, and fetch a considerable price. 


Or rue More.—But it is the parts of generation which are chiefly 
remarkable in the mole. “ Nature,” says Buffon, “ has been munificent, 
indeed, to this animal, in bestowing on it, as it were, the use of a sixth 
sense. It possesses a remarkable apparatus of reservoirs and vessels, a pro- 
digious quantity of seminal liquor, enormous testicles, the genital member 
of exceeding length, and all secretly concealed in the interior of the animal, 
and, consequently, more active and vivid. The mole is, in this respect, 
of all animals, the most advantageously gifted, the best organized, and 
must, of consequence, possess the most vivid sensations.”- - - - - - 

Of all animals, the mole is, probably, the most advantageously gifted by 
nature. With the exception of sight, which is the weakest of all its senses, 
because it is the least exercised, its other organs possess very great sensibility. 
Its hearing is remarkably fine, its touch delicate, and its sense of smelling - 
most exquisite. Its skin is fine, and it always maintains its ‘‘ embonpoint.” 
Its fore-limbs are terminated by hands rather than feet. Its strength is 
very considerable in proportion to the volume of its body ; and it possesses 
an address, in addition to its vigour, that accurately directs the employment 
of all its faculties. - - - - - - 

There is no animal more accustomed to labour than the mole. Its means 
of subsistence are dispensed through the very bosom of the earth, and it is 
continually oeupice in searching them out. Long alleys, usually parallel 
to the surface of the soil, and in — from four to six inches, constitute 
the evidence of its laborious life. skilful miner, it forms its galleries 
with equal art and activity. Sometimes it only raises the superficies of the 
soil, and sometimes it digs deeper, according to circumstances and tempera- 
ture. All the roads which it opens have channels of inter-communication. 
According as it digs, it throws out the earth which it detaches, which pro- 
duces these little domes of ejected earth, called mole-hills. If, while engaged 
in its excavations, it should happen to be disturbed, it does not attempt to 
fly, by issuing from its galleries, but buries itself in the earth, by means 
of a perpendicular tunnel, to the depth of nearly two feet. If its channels 
of communication be disarranged, or the heaps of earth which it has formed, 
it comes instantly to repair them. ‘The mole is said to pant and blow, when 
with its muzzle and paws it pushes the earth to a mole-hill, or when it 
forms a sort of oblong vault of moveable earth in the place where its track 
has been intercepted. 

The male of this species is lustier and more vigorous than the female. 
Its labours are easily recognised from the volume and number of the hillocks 
which it raises. Those of the female are smaller and less numerous. 
Those of the young are small, imperfect, of a zig-zag form, and the channels 
or trenches which terminate pa 9 are nearly on a level with the surface 
of the soil. It has been observed that the hours of labour with the mole 
are sunrise and sunset, noon, nine in the morning, and nine at night. 

Or tue Ursus Canprescens, on AMERICAN Bear.—An instance is 
recorded, by these travellers, of the tenacity of life in this species. An 
individual received five balls through his lungs, and five other wounds ; not- 
withstanding which, he swam more than half across a river to a sand-bar, 
and survived more than twenty minutes. He d between five and six 
hundred pounds, and measured eight feet, seven inches and a half, from 
the nose to the extremity of the hind-feet ; five feet, ten inches, and a half, 
round the breast; three feet, eleven inches, round the neck; one foot, 
eleven inches, round the middle of the fore-leg ;' and his claws, five on 
each foot, were four inches and three-eighths in length. A specimen of 
this species is now in the Tower. MEMS OI; J PR a4 obs BEN ee 
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Cuaracter OF THE Soutn American Coati.—An individual of the 
fawn-coloured variety was presented to the French menagerie by General 
Cafarelli. Though very tame, it would never leave its cage, until it had 
tried to smell out every object around. When its distrust was abated, it 
would traverse the apartment, examining every corner with its nose, and 
putting aside with its paws every object that would be an obstacle in the 
way. At first it would not permit itself to be touched, but turned and 
threatened to bite when any one put his hand near it. But as soon as it 
was given something to eat, it became perfectly confident, and from that 
moment received all the caresses which were bestowed upon it, and returned 
them with eagerness, thrusting its long muzzle into one’s sleeve, under the 
waistcoat, and uttering a little soft cry. It took a fancy to a dog, and they 
both slept in the same cage, but it would not suffer another to approach it. 
When it scratched itself with its fore-paws, it often made use of both at 
once; and it had a singular custom of rubbing the base of its tail between 
the palms of its fore-paws, an action that appeared quite inexplicable. In 
drinking it lapped like dogs, and it was fed with bread and soup. When 
meat was given to it, it'would tear it with its nails, and not with its teeth, to 
reduce it to small pieces. It had six teats. Before it came to the menagerie 
it enjoyed complete liberty, and would run through haylofts and stables 
in pursuit of mice and rats, which it caught with great dexterity. It would 
proceed also into the gardens in search of worms and snails. 


Or tut Bapcer.—The badgers pass a great part of their time under 
ground in burrows which they di with much dexterity. Two young badgers 
were seen at their work by M. F. Cuvier ; they were caught in the burrow 
of their mother, and placed in a fenced yard. They soon unpaved it, and 
made a burrow, where they passed an entire year, never quitting it except 
by night, to take the food which was placed within their reach. From 
this, they were transferred into a moat, surrounded with walls, in the middle 
of which was a large mound of earth. These animals first sought all round 
the walls for a place in which they could dig. Having discovered an empty 
space between two stones, the upper of which was projecting, they tried to 
increase it; but as it was rather elevated, and they were obliged to stand 
on their hind feet to reach it, it was with much difficulty that they tore 
away the plaster and stone which they wanted to get rid of. The male 
would then several times lie down at the foot of the wall, and the female 
mount upon his body to reach the hole more ager which she was trying 
to augment. When they found that all their efforts were useless, they 
recommenced operations under another large stone, the only one in the place 
beside the former, which projected; but here they found a resistance which 
they could not overcome. Tired of their vain attempts on the side of the 
walls, under projecting stones, they turned their attention to the mound of 
earth, and worked, the female especially, with uncommon ardour and per- 
severance. At first they made little trenches or excavations all about this 
mound, and fixed themselves exactly opposite the place where they had 
made their second attempt against the w They commenced by removin 

the earth with their nose, then they made use of their fore-paws to dig an 

fling the earth backwards between their hind legs. When this was accu- 
mulated to a certain point, they threw it still farther with their hind-paws ; 
and finally, se teeny! sendin istant heap of earth impeded the clearance 
they were making from the hole, they would come w 6 9 8 eset: to 
remove it still farther, making use both of their hind and paws in this 
operation ; and they never returned to work at their burrow until they had 
completely removed this heap of mould out of their way. One of these 


niente cual ches lie down by the side of the other when it was 
and seemed to annoy it as much in its labours as its own repose must have 
been disturbed by its coadjutor. During the night the burrow was finished. 


Or rue Gaison (Viverra Vittata)—An individual, | sed by M. F, 
Cuvier, had, notwi ing its natural ferocity, , been tamed 
Auvé¢, 1827. 20 
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to a very considerable degree. Jt eppeared to necegniee no person in parti- 
a it was fond of pla , and, for that purpose, Ee ee cic 
to it. It seemed to derive pleasure from being stroked down the back with 
the hand. When invited to play, it would turn over, return with its paws 
the caresses addressed to it, bite gently the fingers it could seize, but never 
so as to hurt or wound them. One might almost have imagined that it felt 
the degree of resistance which the skin was of making, and pro- 
portioned the force of its bite accordingly, when it meant only to express 
its joy. It knew the fingers of a person without seeing them. Nevertheless 
this animal preserved its ferocity for all those living beings that could 
become its prey. Even when satiated with food, it testified, in a lively 
manner, the desire of getting possession of such animals. One day, it 
broke the bars of its to attack a lemur that was within reach, which it 
mortally wounded. it could catch a bird, it killed it directly, and 
laid it by for provision, as was its custom to do with the meat it received, 
when it had eaten sufficiently. 


Description of THE YAGOUARE OF AZARA, AND THE AMERICAN 
Sxunx.—This animal is generally identified with the moufette de Chili of 
Buffon, and the viverra conepatl of Gmelin. It is described at length, by 
Azara, as an inhabitant of South America, and generally found in the open 
country rather than in the forests. It lives on insects, , and such birds 
as it can seize by surprise. Its motion is gentle and gliding, and it 
carries its tail horizontally. It willnot run from a man; and indeed, exhibits 
no signs of fear at the sight of any animal, however powerful; but if 
it — itself about to be attacked, it curves its back, raises its hairy 
tail into a vertical position, and then ejects, with considerable force, its 
urine, which is mixed with such an insu ably fetid liquid, produced 
by certain glands for the purpose, that neither man, dog, nor any animal, 
however fierce, will venture to touch it. If a single of this most 
powerful liquid fall on a garment, it is rendered absolutely useless; for 
washing it twenty times over will not destroy its horrible stench, which 
it will even diffuse throughout the whole house in which it is kept. Azara 
declares he was not able to endure the disgusting stink which a dog, that 
had received it from the yagouare a week before, communicated to some 
furniture, although the dog had been washed and serubbed with sand above 


twenty times. 
paratively slow in its motions; for although it gallops 
occasionally, it does not then go faster than a man. It digs holes Ga 
for retreat, and deposits its young in them. Its fetid urine, when 


the natives irritate 
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animal ; they then dig, with miserable waings, in the earth, rub their 
noses into it, and scratch themselves so violently at the same time, as to 
produce considerable bleeding. They are seldom appeased till exhausted 
with fatigue, and never will pursue a second of the same species. Washing 
and baking clothes is insufficient ; and Mr. Skidder, the owner of the New 
York Museum, (as Major Smith states,) had a set of clothes spoilt, which, 
after washing, were hung upon the roof of his house, full fifty feet high, 
and yet could be very distinctly smelt some distance off in the streets, or 
the square near the house. On one occasion, as the major was travelling by 
the coach, the vehicle gained upon a skunk, which was attempting to get 
through a fence, which any other speries would have passed in a moment ; 
not succeeding, however, in its endeavours before the coach came up with 





ea 
it, it emitted the mephitic vapour, and, by a wisk of the tail, sent it on the 
seat of the driver, next to whom sat a young buxom American girl, all of 
whose clothes were completely ruined by a few drops. 


Description oF A Pack oF Docs; From Burcwett’s Trave_s iN 
Arrica.— Our pack of dogs,” says he, “ consisted of about five-and- 
twenty of various sorts and sizes. This vectaty, though not altogether 
intentional, as I was obliged to take any that could be procured, was of the 
greatest service on such an expedition, as I observed that some gave notice 
of danger in one way, and others in another. Some were more disposed to 
watch against men, and other against wild beasts ; some discovered an enemy 
by their quickness of hearing, others by that of scent: some for speed in 
pursuing game ; some were useful only for their vigilance and barking ; and 
others for their courage in holding ferocious animals at bay. So large a pack 
was not, indeed, maintained without adding greatly to our care and trouble, 
in supplying them with meat and water; for it was sometimes difficult to 
procure for them enough of the latter; but their services were invaluable, 
often contributing to our safety, and always to our ease, by their constant 
vigilance ; as we felt a confidence that no danger could approach us at night 
without being announced by their barking. No circumstances could render 
the value and fidelity of these animals so conspicuous and sensible, as a 
journey through regions which, abounding in wild beasts of almost every 
class, gave continual nities of witnessing the strong contrast in their 
habits, between the ferocious beasts of prey which fly at the approach of man, 
and these kind, but too often injured, companions of the human race. Many 
times when we have been travelling over plains where those have fled the 
moment we appeared in sight, have I turned m _ towards my dogs to 
admire their attachment, and have felt a gra tion towards them for 
preferring our society to the wild liberty of other quadrupeds. Often, in 
the middle of the night, when all my people have been fast asleep around 
the fire, have I stood to contemplate these faithful animals lying by their 
side, and have learned to esteem them for their social inclination to mankind. 
When wandering over pathless deserts, oppressed with vexation and distress 
at the conduct of my own men, 1 have tarned to these as my friends, 


and felt how much inferior to them was man when actuated only by selfish 
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different nations. But everywhere it is the dog only takes delight in asso- 
ciating with us, in sharing our abode, and is even jealous that our attention 
should be bestowed on him alone: it is he who knows us nally, watches 
for us, and warns us of danger. It is impossible for the na ist, when 
taking a survey of the whole animal creation, not to feel a conviction, that 
this friendship between two creatures so different from each other, must be 
the result of the laws of nature; nor can the humane and feeling mind 
avoid the belief that kindness to those animals from which he derives con- 
tinued and essential assistance, is part of his moral duty. 


Anecpote or a Wo.tr.—The wolf is one of those ferocious animals in 
which attachment may be carried to the greatest extent, and which presents 
us with one of the most singular examples of the developement to which 
the desire of affection may attain—a desire so extraordinary, that it has 
been known to prevail, in this animal, over every other necessity of his 
nature. 

pine mare Yo instanced by M. F. nia must masenpendy have been, 
naturally, of a very peculiar disposition. Brought up like a young dog, he 
became familiar with every person whom he was in the habit of seein He 
would follow his master every where, seemed to suffer much from his absence, 
was obedient to his voice, evinced, invariably, the most entire submission, 
and differed, in fact, in nothing, from the tamest of domestic dogs. His 
master being obliged to travel, made a present of him to the Royal en 
at Paris. Here, shut up in his compartment, the animal remained for 
many weeks, without exhibiting the least gaiety, and almost without eating. 
He gradually, however, recovered ; he attached himself to his keepers ; and 
seemed to have forgotten his past affections, when his master returned, after 
an absence of eighteen months. At the very first word which he pronounced, 
the wolf, who did not see him in the whi instantly i him, and 
testified his joy by his motions and his cries. Being set at li » he 
overwhelmed his old friend with caresses, just as the most at dog 
would have done after a separation of a few days. Unhappily, his master 
was obliged to quit him a second time, and this absence was again, to the 

r wolf, the cause of most profound regret. But time allayed his grief. 
hree years elapsed, and the wolf was living very comfortably with a young 
dog, which had been given to him asacompanion. After this space of time, 
which would have been sufficient to make any dog, except that of Ulysses, 
forget his master, the gentleman again returned. It was evening, all was 
shut up, and the eyes of the animal could be of no use to him; but the 
voice of his beloved master was not effaced from his memory ; the moment 
he heard it, he knew it ; he answered, by cries, indicative of the most im- 
tient desire; and when the obstacle, which separated them, was removed, 

is cries redoubled. The animal rushed forward, placed his two fore-feet on 
the shoulders of his friend, licked every part of his face, and threatened, 
with his teeth, his very keepers, who approached, and to whom, an instant 
before, he had been testifying the warmest affection. Such an enjoyment, 
as was to be expected, was succeeded by the most cruel pain to the poor 
animal. Separation again was , and from that instant the wolf 
became sad and immoveable ; he xefased all sustenance ; pined away ; his 
hairs bristled up, as is usual with all sick animals; at the end. eight 
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than for the soundness and calmness of his general deductions. We 
not, therefore, refuse it a particle of amin tema little it may - 
with the popular notions concerning the disposition of the wolf, and the 
reper of travellers concerning it. But this species has hitherto been known 
only in its wild state, surrounded with enemies and dangers, among which 
no feelings could be developed, but those of fear, hatred, and distrust. 
Certain it is, that dogs suffered to run wild in the woods, from birth, 
become just as savage and ferocious as wolves, and yet we cannot suppose 
that om | are so essentially. So true is it, that to acquire a complete know- 
ledge of the character of a species, of its fundemental intellectual qualities, 
it must be seen under every circumstance adapted for their manifestation. 





—— 





THEODORE KORNER. 


Theodor K6rners Samtliche Werke. 5 Biinde. Leipzig 1823, Siebente Auflage. 


The Life of Carl Theodore Korner, (written by his Father, ) with Selections from his 
Poems, Tales, and Dramas, Translated from the German by G. F. Richardson, Aw 
thor of ‘‘ Poetic Hours.” London. Hurst. 1827. Two Vols. 8vo. 


Tue first work here mentioned is the seventh edition, which, in the 
course of ten years, has been given of the works of this German poet; 
besides various reprints and piracies in Austria, Wirtemberg, and the 
duchy of Baden. The second is a translation of parts of the other 
very recently published by a writer, celebrated for the universal dif 
usion of his poetry, in an edition only to be parused with a microscope 

Theodore Kérner was born in Dresden on the 7th of September 
1791, of highly respectable and well-educated parents. He was sickly 
in his infancy, and this ill-health gave him a certain delicacy and sen 
sitiveness which, united with a strong will, and a fervid imagination 
formed the most remarkable traits in his character. By degrees, as 
his frame, through a judicious physical education, acquired vigour, the 
rays of his fine genius began to develope themselves. He remained 
until the age of seventeen under his paternal roof, where he had every 
advantage of instruction. Goethe and Schiller were the first poets 
whom he read, their works being in highest estimation with his parents; 
and by these the spirit of poetry was early awakened in him. His 
parents, not perceiving the tendency of his mind, and being desirous 
to place their son in some useful course of life, sent him to study mi- 
neralogy, first at Fribourg, then at Leipzig, and afterwards at Berlin. 
But the study of the exact sciences ill suited his lyric enthusiasm ; he 
neglected his prescribed pursuits, sought the company of congenial 
associates, mg delighted in varying his occupations alternately with 
the sword and with the lyre. In the memoir written by his father, this 
direction of his mind is, however, explained, by the necessity his son 
lay under to cultivate some science as a profession. The youth is 
there said voluntarily to have chosen the profession of mining. 


For some years that martial and patriotic spirit had been diffusing 
itself in Germany, men of ardent minds, which broke forth so 
powerfully after the n of Moscow. ‘The war of 1809, be- 
tween Austria and France ; the revolt of the Tyrolese, and the hero- 


ism which signalized their adherents; the. works of Jahn, Arudt, and 


Fichte, had inspired the hearts of the young with an intense eagerness 
to enter at once into open conflict with the Freuch oppressor. What 
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was to be the ulterior fate of their fine country did not enter into their 
thoughts: they were occupied wholly by one deep feeling —liberty or 
death! Such was the operation of this spirit; that in the universities 
the students were more addicted to duelling than ever, and engaged in 
trials of courage, that they might inure themselves to danger, and ac- 
quire dexterity in the use of those arms which were one day to be fatal 
to the enemies of their country. This warlike, restless, and turbulent 
spirit could not fail to animate the heart of Korner; and his father; a” 
mild, peaceable; and faithful agent to the king of Saxony, perceiving 
that his son neglected his severer studies, Fe no himself up to 
the delirations of poetry and martial sports, determined to withdraw 
him from the university and send him to Vienna, where he might mo- 
derate his impetuosity, and restrain his too lively disposition. And 
although his father givés a somewhat different complexion to the mo- 
tives for this step, it is pretty clear from his own account, that he 
dreaded the wild and infectious spirit that was fermenting in the 
German universities. 

Of all capitals in the world, Vienna is the one most calculated to 
captivate an ardent and poetic mind. In London, Paris, or Naples, a 
young poet remains isolated; society divides itself into small circles ; 
the individual is lost ; his works alone are » and the social 
relations have little influence upon his mind. In Vienna, thé state of 
things is entirely different: there is a greater degree of social feeling ; 
the circles are more ramified and connected with each other; and the 
man who acquires distinction by his personal graces, or his talents, is 
almost deified by the women; who there regulate every thing. ‘The 
ladies of Vienna are well educated, sentimental, and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the beauty of nature and art; or, in other words; blue 
stockings, while still young, ardent, and lovely; and all the favours of 
fortune are lavished on him, who can adapt himself to their tastes. 
Theodore Korner, youthful, handsome, and of good family, and 
moreover endowed with talents for lively poetry, could not fail to be 
idolized in that capital ; and he rose so rapidly into notice, that in a 
short time he was appointed to the court theatre. In this office 
he wrote, within the space of seventeen months; (his father says fif- 
teen,) many comedies and operas, and two tragedies: of their merits 
we shall presently take occasion to-speak. Butamidst these allurements, 
and in the joys of the tender passion, which attached him to a lovely 
young woman, of whom even his father cannot speak coldly; the free 
spirit, and the lyric enthusiasm of the young poet, were rather sub- 
dned than excited. The conflagration of Moscow scattered its light- 
nings throughout all Germany: from the Oder to the Adige, from the 
Danube to the Rhine, from mouth to mouth, and from heart to heart,— 
wherever a manly jirit existed,—the universal exclamation was,“ Li- 
berty, or death ! or were those words ineffectual, as: had been 
in the late revolts: uiiited by what they called the ‘bonds of 
virtue, animated by a true love of their country, and 


sincere faith 

in the sa f use, a8 well as by a h t of 
religion uth hoistin, the German voluntarily brandised thet ord 
and a on their ses * against ' Europe. 
‘field: and with the lyre and the sword to contend for liberty: the 
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union with him was no poetical fiction. He went as a volunteer in the 
corps of Liiztow, fought with energy and heroism, and being wounded 
by a musket-shot, fell dead on the field in the neighbourhood of 
Schwerin, on the 26th of August, 1813. On the very morning of his 
death he had composed the song “ To his Sword.” He had felt fre- 
quent forebodings of his death. He was buried by his comrades 
under an oak, near a milestone on the road from Liibelow to Dreikrug, 
His parents obtained a grant of it from the prince, and erected a mo- 
nument, on which are sculptured a lyre and a sword, ornamented with 
an oaken crown. A silent grief for the loss of her brother, whom she 
tenderly loved, preyed on the life of his sister Emma Sophia Louisa. 
She survived him only long enough to paint his portrait, and to make a 
drawing of his burial-place,—where now she herself reposes. 

It has repeatedly happened to many men of great genius, either for a 
short time, or for their whole lives, to be at variance with themselves, for 
want of having sufficiently ascertained their own inclination, and the kind 
of study most congenial to them. Thus, Petrarch, before he wrote his 
immortal sonnets, had fixed his mind on becoming a Latin epic poet; 
and among the Germans, Klopstock, with a genius exclusively lyric 
and elegiac, sacrificed almost the whole of his life to the study of the 
Epopza and the drama. Kérner’s dramatic works are entirely the 
fruit of this contrariety between a talent for lyric composition and the 
rage for shining in theatrical productions. We are very far from 
agreeing with Mr. Richardson in considering them his highest efforts. 
Without having sufficiently studied the dramatic art in the works of 
the Greek poets, and in those of Shakspeare and Goethe; without ac- 
quainting himself with the nature of mankind, and much less with 
the prophetic spirit of history; led away by the facility of versifying, 
and of imagining some scenes in which, by coupling the sentiments of 
Schiller with the declamations and situations of Kotzebue, he wrote 
two tragedies, Zriny and Rosamund, and some other lachrymose 
dramas. The public of Vienna applauded them; and these applauses 
were multiplied an hundred fold in all places after the glorious death 
which he died for his country. The very persons who were capable of 
deciding that these two tragedies are wholly destitute of the genuine 
constituents of poetry, skill in plan, truth in character, and ingenuity 
in the conduct of the incidents, still maintained that in him Germany 
had lest a great dramatic poet. The fact is, that this poet chose a 
path quite contrary to the bent of his genius. As the Messiah of 

pstock possesses all the poetic requisites except those belonging to 
the epic; so the theatrical works of the hero and poet exhibit many 
beauties, but not those of tragedy. In the most imperfect pieces, 
whether juvenile or senile, of the great dramatic writers, ma be dis- 
cerned a peculiar manner of developing the passions and of epicting 
character. He who chooses the career of an — poet, ps oe in 
his first designs, to combine some groupe, to sketch some situation 
wholly peculiar : and if he delineate a landscape or a portrait, he is 
sure to introduce a figure in one, and an attitude in the other. In all 
the dramatic writings of Kérner, we do not find one original trait be- 
speaking in him a talent for delineating either man or woman with the 


characteristic ; or for disclosing ing a single 
quality of the hv ‘heart, Of at grand co1 coe ge he de 
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sustain with himself and with destiny, of those mysteries of moral life 
and death, of the virtue whichis disregarded or persecuted, and of the 
vices which are idolized and protected, he has not given a single sketch. 
There is no perceptible symmetry in his divisions of dramatic action ; 
no unity in the composition or colouring. This, and not his violation of 
the things called the rules of art, is the cause which, in our view, would 
have evertended to prevent Korner from becoming a tragic poet. But 
the present question is, not what he might have become, but what he 
really did become. 

He wrote, as we have said,two tragedies, the Zriny and Rosamund, 
with other dramas. Of the first-mentioned composition, which was 
highly commended, and is now translated into English by M-. Richard- 
son, the following is the outline.—Solyman the Great, weary and ex- 
hausted, is occupying Belgrade: he feels that his energies begin to fail, 
and he consults his physician for the purpose of ascertaining how many 
years he may yet live. The latter, after evading the question for some 
time, answers, that if he will allow himself repose, he may prolong his 
live for ten years. Desirous of accomplishing, before his death, his 
intention to subdue Austria, he is very willing to sacrifice nine years, 
and purposes to occupy one year in war. He, however, summons the 
grand vizier, and communicates his design first to him, and afterwards 
to a council of grandees. In this council is discussed the plan of the 
war; and during the formation of this plan, the grandees betray 
very great apprehensions of Nicholas Zriny, lord of Sigeth, a castle 
on the confines of Hungary, and propose instantly to attack Vienna, 
and leave Sigeth to itself. Meantime a messenger arrives with 
intelligence that Zriny is in Sigeth. This incites the grandees to 
insist still more strongly on the prosecution of their plan; but the 
sultan, in his pride, is disposed first to storm and reduce the castle to 
ashes, and thus vanquish the enemy most dreaded: he, therefore, gives 
orders for the army to move and pass the Drau, at that time swoln 
with the rains of spring. All this is comprised in the first six scenes of 
the firstact. The seventh scene, with the remainder of the act, passes 
in the castle of Sigeth. The Countess Eva,wife of the hero of the tra- 
gedy, is seated on a chair near a window: near her stands her daugliter, 
looking from a balcony into the court. The girl, Helena, a senti- 
mental love-sick heroine of romance, is sighing and trembling; she has 
some evil forebodings ; the whole castle is soon after in agitation ; it 
appears that the Turks are approaching, and that affairs are becoming 
critical. Helena, enamoured of Juranitsch, a young Hungarian 
kuight, is in the utmost anxiety concerning him; the mother consoles 
her, aud to dispel her melancholy tells her that Zriny would not oppose 
her nuptials, as he prefers a hero to a prince for his son-in-law. Zriny 
arrives, and endeavours to prepare the women against the impending 
crisis: his wife wishes to know, for a certainty, if the danger be at hand; _ 
he replies that it is; Helena weeps,the mother inspires her with courage. 
Messengers arrive in quick succession ; the Turks are in motion; a body 
commanded by Mehmed has passed the Drau, and is laying waste the 
whole country like atorrent. Juranitsch presents himself in arms be- 
fore Zyiny; the ladies tremble; before he takes leave, he demands He- 
lena inmarriage. Zriny promises her hand to him who shall be victo- 
rious. ‘The enamoured youth hastens to the battle; Helena swoons; 
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the curtain falls. The second act commences with a sentimental scene. 
Eva and Helena are together in the same hall in which we first saw 
them, The mother endeavours to assuage the bitter grief of the sigh- 
ing girl, and teaches her what ought to be the duty of a hero’s wife; the 
passage that follows, after showing what must be the life of a lady 
whose husband passes his days in the tranquil and uniform routine of 
domestic and civil society, describes the condition of her who is married 


to a hero :— 


“ Thou yet must learn to conquer thy weak heart, 
If thou, indeed, woulds’t be a hero’s bride, 
And wear the wreath that crowns a life like her’s. 
Full many a transport feels the poor man’s wife, 
Who, peaceful in the hut by labour earn’d, 
Doth share with him the fetters of their life ; 
And when their barns and cupboards all are fill’d, 
And produce hath repaid their weary toil, 
While fortune bears them prosperous on her tide, 
And heaves their joyous vessel on her keel, 
Then she rejoices in her well-paid labour, 
And in the eyes of her delighted spouse, 
And in the lively faces of her children, 
As they divert them with their varied gifts, 
Life blooms for her all tranquil and serene, 
And sweet enjoyment reconciles her lot ! 
But otherwise must be that woman’s breast 
Who twines her ivy-blossoms of affection 
Around the oak-stem of a hero’s love ; 
Each favourable moment she must seize, 
And must retain it as her highest good ; 
Her life must ever float ’twixt joy and sorrow, 
*T wixt pains of hell and highest bliss of heaven ! 
And if her hero, for his country's freedom, 
Would rashly tear him from her arms of love, 
Offering his brave breast to the murderous steel, 
She must confide in Heaven and in his valour, 
And prize his honour dearer than his life ! 
Richardson’s Translation. 
This lyrical animation quickly subsides into tumid declamation 
and sentimental hyperbole. Amidst these tender discourses of the 
ladies Zriny arrives, and tells them that he has sent messengers to the 
emperor, to claim aid against the menacing host of Turks that are 
approaching. The horn of the castle sounds; a cloud of dust is seen 
in the distance; soon afterwards is heard the trampling of cavalry; 
Juranitsch approaches, loaded with hostile spoils. Alapi relates the 
victory over Mehmed, and describes the valour of Helena’s lover. 
Zriny summons the youthful pair, and joins their hands with paternal 
benedictions. The sound of the horn announce the arrival of a new 
messenger ; this is the Count Vilacky, who brings a letter from the 
emperor, containing orders for maintaining the assault against the 
enemy to restrain his fury, without waiting for succours. : Zriny 
resolves to sacrifice himself and his wife for the Emperor Maximilian. 
The monologue of Zriny, in which he expresses his sentiments, could 
not fail to merit the applauses of the court and people of Vienna. 
But, most assuredly, if it be decorous to die for our country and for 
liberty, if the sacrifice of a man’s person and family be highly honour- 
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able when he makes it in defence of the most sacred rights ; it is, on 
the other hand, the most foolish of actions to fight for a foreign despot, 
and to sacrifice life to perpetuate the slavery of his native land; or to 
sell himself, and all that is dear to him, to the factitious idol of 
imperial majesty. All is prepared for defence; Vilacky demands 
that the ladies be placed in security ; they choose to share the perils of 
the knights; Zriny retires with his own people and with his wife: 
Juranitsch and Helena are left together; a dialogue between them, 
full of love and heroism, and a Petrarchal sonnet fromthe young lady, 
form the materials of the eighth and ninth scenes. The knights are 
assembled in the court-yard of the castle; Zriny soon arrives among 
them, reads the emperor’s letter, and having prescribed to them the 
severest rules of military discipline, swears, in their presence, that he 
will be faithful to his sovereign unto death. They all repeat this 
oath; and thus ends the second act. 

The first assault having failed, the captains of Solyman wished to 
sound a retreat ; he alone is disposed to overcome resistance by force. 
Vilacky, wounded and taken prisoner, is brought before him: this 
youth, fired with noble ardour, does not bend in the presence of the 
sultan, whom the poet in his allegory supposes to represent Napoleon. 
This scene, full of fulminating attacks on the hero of the age, is the 
best in the tragedy. The sultan desires to know the state of the 
fortress. Vilacky answers, that against those walls the fury of his 
fortune will be broken. ‘“ Vain resistance,” exclaims Solyman ; 
“‘ mariners, who senselessly navigate against the stream amidst rocks 
and precipices, sufier shipwreck ; the whirlpool swallows them up; 
and time forgets the very sound of their names.”’—“ No,” answers the 
knight; “ their names survive and shine amidst the storms of time, 
like an eternal star, to all posterity. Can greatness consist in ruling as 
an imperial conqueror over a subjugated and prostrate world; believe 
me, there is a glory still more sublime; that of sacrificing ourselves 
for the liberty of our country, and of perishing in battle when a 
destructive meteor menaces in thander to annihilate the spheres of 
society. ‘Thee, Solyman, will posterity judge: thou wilt be branded 
with infamy and denounced as a tyrant. I tell thee this.’’ 

The sultan, as if in disdain, is disposed to spare his life; and 
Vilacky, to show how little he values it, tears off the bandages of his 
wounds, and falls into a swoon. The Grand Turk orders him to be 
taken up and carried away; then reflecting on the losses incurred in 
the passage of the Drau, and in the attack of the fortress, resolves to 
send one of his grandees into the castle to treat for its surrender, 
with the offer of Croatia to Zriny, as an equivalent. Meanwhile the 
knights, assembled in council at the castle, are deliberating whether 
they shall defend or burn the town ; they determine to burnit; and the 
requisite orders are given for this to be done on the first signal. The 
envoy of Oe Turks is announced, and introduced to Zriny. Every 
one naturally imagines that his proposals must fail; the chief rejects 
them; and to show that even the wands in Sigeth are heroines, he 
summons them into the presence of the Turk, and repeats before them 
his assurance, that the wives and the mi of the heroes will 
follow them to death. These. scenes. are too full of declamation and 
heroico-sentimental conceits, to derive any increase of effect from the 
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re balls which are thrown to set fire to the town. The curtain 

The fourth act opens in the tent of the sultan; he is grievously 
sick ; the physicians almost despair of his life; as his strength has 
visibly declined since Zriny’s decisive answer was communicated. The 
news that Gyula has surrendered, serves only to plunge him in deeper 
grief, and augment his desire to possess himself of Sigeth. Hearing 
that through Hamsa Beg’s fault the bridge over the Drau has been con- 
structed too late, and that his allies have thus been prevented from 
joining him, he is inflamed with wrath. The offender must expiate the 
fault by the loss of his head. The prince becomes more and more 
enfeebled. The last day is arrived; the anniversary of many of his 
victories—the last day of Zriny. Another assault commences, and 
is bravely repelled; another is attended with the same result; the 
strength of Solyman, though not his ill-will, begins to fail: he orders q 
third attack, even should it cost thousands of lives, and seas of blood. 
A captain who advises him to desist he kills with his dagger. This is 
his last murder; he orders another assault, and dies. 

The grandees agree to conceal his death from the army; to send 
secret messengers to the heir-apparent, and meanwile to destroy 
Sigeth, and retreat. In the castle of Sigeth there is a want of forces 
and of provisions; the women are conducted to a subterranean vault, 
where the mother and daughter may be more secure from the impending 
ruin. A pathetic speech of the heroine is interrupted by Zriny, who 
comes to visit her with Juranitsch, and to inform her that the assault 
has been valiantly repelled ; but that farther resistance being useless, it 
is necessary to die, either under the ruins of the castle or amidst the 
flames, or in a sortie by the sword of the enemy. Zriny prefers the 
last, as the most glorious death ; and being resolved to die fighting, 
he determines to confide his wife and daughter to Juranitsch, that he 
may conduct them by secret paths to a place of safety. Juranitsch 
wishes to die by the side of the hero ; it is through him that the mag- 
nanimous heart of Kérner speaks, and declares what he himself in 
the hour of his country’s danger willed to do, and was capable of 
doing ; he says :— ' 

“ Jn the first place I must pay to my countrymen the great tribute ; 
my heart! my love! soul of my soul! TI am thine, gentle spouse, and 
shall be thine to all eternity; but that which is called life, this span 
of time during which I stil] breathe on this terrestrial globe, belongs to 


our country.” 
Zriny assents to the wish of Juranitseh, and orders that Scherenk, 


with two faithful servants, shall accompany the women; but they re- 
fuse to go; their intention is to die by the side of those who possess 
their love. “Let us die,’ says Helena: “ what cheer can the sun give 
to us? eternal night darkens the eye of sorrow: let us die near you, 
and pass together from the night which oppresses us; let us pass in 
eternal love to eternal life”” ‘The knights cease to oppose them, 
and they all prepare to meet death together. In the fifth act, Zriny 
appears in a knightly garb which he wore on the day of his marriage ; 
the faithful warden of the éastle, Scherenk, weeps on se¢ing the 
day ; ot tha him to bring his swords, 


hero’s last 
that he may choose the favourite 





} one; the warden departs, and the 
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hero is left alone. His soliloquy is a poem in ottava rima, too ten- 


der and sentimental to form part of a tragedy, but, as an ode, 
most sweet and full of animation. Perhaps it would be more ef- 
fective if it were not vitiated by some sententious conceits. Sche- 
renk returns with the swords, and Zriny chooses that which was 
given to him by his father when he first went to the wars. With 
this sword, and without cuirass, he is determined to confrovt the 
ferocious enemy. The ladies and the knights arrive; the leave- 
taking is too long and theatrical; they all depart, except Juranitsch 
and Helena. ‘This scene is a bad and repulsive imitation of Vir- 
ginia, and of Emilia Galotti. It is an absurdity, contrary to all 
truth, and offensive to every feeling, to place in public view, with 
all the florid ornaments of romantic and lyric diction, a young girl 
demanding to be killed by her lover; and to represent him not 
with a holy enthusiasm plunging the dagger in her bosom, but amidst 
kisses and caresses, and endearing speeches, inflicting the fatal blow ; 
and inhaling her last sighs with kisses while dying, she utters these 
words :— 
“ Thank thee, oh! thank thee, for this sweet, sweet death ; 

Let me not wait thee long !—Yet one kiss more ! 

And with this kiss my spirit fles to heaven!” [ Dies. 

Juranitsch, having sealed the fatal blow with a kiss, has still forti- 
tude to stand near her, and to exclaim: “ Adieu, adieu, my sweet 
wife !’’—and then, hearing the trumpets sound to arms, he takes up 
the beloved corse, places it in a niche, and makes a speech over it. 

All the knights, together with Zriny and his wife, bearing lighted 

torches in their hands, and the Hungarians with their banners, are in 
the court-yard at the castle. Zriny makes a long emphatic harangue 
to the warriors, who all exclaim: “ Lead us on, sir; we are ready.” 
Juranitsch arrives: ‘‘ Where is Helena ?” asks Zriny. “ In her country,” 
answers the knight; “ the angel of death has joined our souls. Come, 
let us go to the battle. Lady, a parting kiss?’ Eva is resolved to 
see the contest from the battlements, and then blow up the tower with 
gunpowder, and lay the castle in ruins. The Turkish drums and 
cymbals are heard to give signal of onset. Jruanitsch waves the 
banner; Zriny unsheaths his sword, the trumpets sound, and the he- 
roes sally forth. 
» The scene changes ; flames are seen devouring the ancient castle ; 
farther behind is seen the new castle, with the draw-bridge raised. 
The din of the trampets and drums, and the shouts of the Turks in 
making their furious assault, rend the air. The bridge is lowered by 
two cannon shots ; the Hungarians rush on the enemy; Juranitsch ad- 
vances with the flag, followed by Zriny, and the other knights and 
soldiers. On the walls of the castle, near the powder-tower, stands 
Eva, with a burning torch. The combat is sanguinary ; Juranitsch 
falls first, after him Zriny. Eva casts the torch to the bottom of the 
tower, aud with a terrible explosion the castle is blown up. Thus ends 
the tragedy. 

The reader may now judge whether KGrner had the slightest talent 
for tragic composition. All is effected rather for the eye than for the 
mind; the characters are i the situations annatural, the deve- 
lopment forced; and the di scenes remind us alternately of 
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Goetz von Berlichingen, and *Giovanna of Montfaucon ; while the 
thoughts and language bring to recollection the style of Schiller. 
That which is really good in the tragedy is the heroic and lyric fire, 
which shines through the clouds of an ill-digested drama, in which 
there is neither plot nor denotement. The whole might be comprised 
in one act. 

The Rosamund, the Toni, the Hedwig, and the Joseph Heyderich*, 
are of the same kind of sentimental spectacle, void of truth and of 
genuine art. 

Nor was KG6rner less unfortunate in epic than in dramatic composi- 
tion, if we may judge from his Letters of Villa Rosa, and from his Bo- 
hemian novel, Hans Heilins Roch’s. The Letters of Villa Rosa are 
sentimental effusions, in the manner of Augustus La Fontaine, without 
the clearness of style and originality of colouring which can give life 
to such recitals. 

K6rner was much happier in treating. burlesque subjects; though 
his little comedies do not display the acute and satirical spirit of Aris- 
tophanes ; or the humour, the richness, the marvellous combinations of 
Shakspeare ; or the judicious managemeut of Moliére. His sphere is 
that of pleasant and innocent raillery, juvenile boldness, and girlish 
artfulness. The intrigue is laughable, the dialogue easy, the verse 
smooth; but the development rather strained, and the ridicule over- 
charged. But he wrote for the people of Vienna, to please whom, the 
jests must not be too subtile. These little comedies are— 

Ist. The Wife.—A rich widower of sixty wishes to marry a young, 
beautiful, but poor girl, whom he believes to be a creature of thorough 
innocence and simplicity—a very dove. He arrives with his beloved at 
an inn, to meet a son, whom, after the death of his wife, he had sent 
to be educated by a pious relation, without ever having seen him. 
This youth arrives at the inn, without knowing his father or his fu- 
ture step-mother. He hears her sing, and boldly enters her apart- 
ment, but she repels him ; the father approaches, and taking him for 
a rival, begins to abuse him, and receives various mockeries in return. 
The one jealous, and the other in love, are each anxious to carry away 
the prize. This contest soon ripens into an open quarrel, and they 
challenge each other, The accident of a letter makes a discovery, 
and the old gentleman surrenders his intended to his son. ;' 

2d. The Green Domino.—Two friends, Maria and Paulina, the 
former of whom is promised by her parents in marriage to the brother 
of the other, who is not yet known to his betrothed, have been at a 
ball, in which a mask wearing a green domino has made a thousand 
protestations of love to Maria. Paulina employs every feminine art to 
discover if her friend has opened her heart to the lover, and she is 
equally intent on keeping her flame concealed ; but as neither love nor 
fire can be hidden, she unconsciously betrays her secret. Paulina, who 
is well aware that the brother and the mask are one and the same person, 
pretends to kuow nothing about it; and to ascertain more clearly, the 
sentiments of her friend, she goes away, and returning d uised as a 
youth, makes to Maria all the foolish, stupid, and affected grimaces 
peculiar to the fops of Vienna. Maria, who had expected that the 





* Heyderich alone, of these, is translated in Mr. Richardson's work. 
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mask would prove a genteel, handsome youth, full of manly virtues, 
on beholding this little beardless coxcomb abandons all her expec- 
tations, and dismisses him with contempt. Paulina pretends to go 
away, but soon returns, and reveals to her friend and sister the agree- 
able deception. 

3d. The Watchman.—A whimsical comedy, somewhat of the same 
class with that called Life in London. A watehman of a small German 
town has a pretty ward, who might well pass for his grand-daughter, and 
of whom he is violently enamoured. He guards her with the greatest 
care, day and night ; but she, notwithstanding the vigilance of the old 
dragon who has not quite an hundred eyes, and is moreover rather obtuse 
of intellect, is engaged to a young lawyer, who would gladly make her 
his wife, but cannot. Fortunately a former fellow-student of his, at 
the university, a young man of agreeable manners, and a great inventor 
of stratagems, comes to visit him, and undertakes to lead the girl 
away from the custody of the old ape. Opposite, and very near the 
mansion of the burgomaster, is a small house, from which any thing 
may be very easily introduced through the window. By means of a 
handsome present, they persuade the guardian to ascend at night, by 
means of a ladder, to the top of this small house, and place some 
flowers in the window of the burgomaster’s daughter, supposed to be 
in love with one of them. In the evening, the good man goes up to 
the house-top, and meanwhile one of the friends takes the young 
ward under his arm, and the other removes the ladder by which the 
watchman had ascended. Perceiving the trick when it is too late, he 
sounds his horn so loudly as to awake the whole neighbourhood. Some 
believe him drunk, others think him mad. ‘Thus, amidst the curses of 
the neighbours, the threats of the burgomaster, and the noise of the 
horn, the curtain falls. 

The Cousin from Bremen.—A pleasant love-story, very natural, and 
not of the lachrymose cast; its versification is easy, correct, and 
harmonious. A robust young peasant is in love with the only daughter 
of one of his neighbours. He presents himself to her father, and 
frankly demands her in marriage. The father, though also a peasant, 
is descended from a long line of schoolmasters, and entertains the odd 
intention of marrying his daughter to a scholar, to repair the wrong 
he has done in abandoning his hereditary profession: he has already 
made a promise to an old cousin of his, the pedagogue of Bremen, 
that he shall have his daughter: on this very day he expects his 
future son-in-law, so that the youth’s are ill received by the 
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himself. The disguised youth appears, and the two pretended school- 
masters believing each other betrayed and detected, are in great 
embarrassment. The girl avails herself of their situation to withdraw 
into the ancient wardrobe, where assuming the dress of a schoolmoster, 
to increase the distress of the two suitors, she appears before them, 
and in a short time they all three recognize each other, and the 
marriage of the lovers is celebrated. 

In the same taste are written the Officer of the Guard and the 
Governess. 

But if Korner had not a genius for tragic or for epic composition— 
if his comedies are merely pleasant and innocent jests—if all these 
works are not likely to resist the ravages of time, his reputation will 
be enduring, not only as a hero who died in the holy war, against the 
spoiler of his country, but as a lyric poet. His sword and lyre form 
a sacred and perpetual monument of high genius, profound feeling, 
and Pindaric fire. So long as the German language shall be spoken, 
the songs of Kérner will inspire all who read them with divine en- 
thusiasm. It is thus that a German speaks of these productions in a 
tone truly German :— 

“ The sentiment of infinity is that which reminds man that he is 
more than a brute or an automaton, or an animal destined for 
slaughter; it is that sentiment which dispels the clouds of earthly 
life with rays from the celestial spheres, which makes us courageously 
sacrifiee every thing, contend against every danger, stand firm as rocks 
against adverse fortune, through faith in a ‘Supreme Being, and the 
consciousness of moral dignity, founded on the immortality of the soul. 
The feeling of infinity has taken such deep root in the nations of 
German origin, that no philosophical sophistry can shake it; and it 
gives to those nations that strength of character, that rectitude and 
depth of feeling which, amidst every species of corruption, degeneracy, 
and slavery, ennobles their hearts. Korner was thoroughly imbued 
with this feeling, and it was the basis of his ardent zeal for the liberty 
and independence of his country. Hence it is that his hymns so 
forcibly penetrate the hearts and minds of all Germans. 

These poems were collected or composed during the time when 
Korner was fighting as a volunteer for his country ; they are dedicated 
to his friends in three stanzas, in oftava rima, the four last lines of 
which are particularly remarkable, as they allude te that presentiment 
which ever attended him, that he should never more return to his 
country amoug the victorious. 

This collection begins with a fine Sonnet, dedicated to Andrew 
Hiéffer. Who has not heard of the hero of the Tyrol? of the infamous 
manner in which his generous country was sacrificed by the baseness 
of Austria, to the rage of the Corsican tyrant ? 

The song called The Oaks, is full of profound melancholy. It is 
thus but imperfectly translated by Mr. ai — 

“Tis evening: all is husl'd and still ; 
The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen ; 
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“« While time hath called the brave away, 
And swept, the lovely to the tomb ; 
As yonder bright but ae ray 
Is quench'd amid the twili 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 
For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death ! 





t gloom : 


“ And ye survive !—'mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim ge here, 
But seeks beneath your shade repose. 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf shall bring 
Its vernal tribute to the spring. 


** Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth ! 
Type of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thou hadst birth ? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 
Thine oaks still stand, while thou alas! must fall.” 
Richardson's Translation. 


The sonnet to Maria Louisa of Prussia, is somewhat sentimental ; 
the song on the field of battle, at Aspern, is rather too long, and 
laboured, like that in honour of Austria, of Prince Charles, and of the 


music in Prince Ferdinand, but it is interspersed with some fine 
thoughts. 

The song, Mein Vaterland (My Country), is not, in respect to its 
form, well polished; but, with regard to the sentiments, it is truly 
German, manly, and full of confidence in God. What can be-more 
energetic than the conclusion, even in the baldness of a prose trans- 
lation :— 

What hope has the country of the poet ? 

She hopes in the justice of the cause. 

She hopes that the faithful people will awake ; 
She relies on the vengeance of the great God ; 
Nor is she disappointed in her avenger : 

This is the hope of the country. 


The hymn composed for the benediction of the free Prussian corps, 
is most perfect in its form, and sacred in respect to the thoughts; so 
is the song, entitled Trost (Consolation), which ends with a strophe 
truly poetic. | a 

Supremely poetical is the commencement of the song, entitled 
Durch (Through); though the last stanzas are too artificial. The 
Farewell to Vienna is magestic and — 

Farewell, farewell !—with silent grief of heart . 
I breathe adieu, to follow duty now; 
And if a silent tear unbidden start, - 
It will not, love, di a soldier's brow. — 


: 
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*“« O hail and bless, sweet spirit of my life, 

The ardent zeal that sets my soul on fire ; 
That bids me take a part in yonder strife, 

And for the sword, awhile, forsake the lyre. 
For, see, thy minstrel’s dreams were not all vain, 
Which he so oft hath hallow’d in his strain ; 

O see the putriot-strife at length awake ! 
There let me fly, and all its toils partake. 


“« The victor’s joyous wreath shall bloom more bright 
That’s pluck’d amid the joys of love and song ; 
And my young spirit hails with pure delight 
The hive fulfill’d which it hath cherish’d long. 
Let me but struggle for my country’s good, 
E’en though I shed for her my warm life-blood. 
And now one kiss—e’en though the last it prove ; 
For there can be no death for our true love !” 
Richardson's Translation. 


Martial and heroic, like the watchword with which Winkelried, 
the Helvetic hero, confronted the enemy’s lances, saying, ““ Make way 
for liberty,” is the commencement and end of the Exhortation. The two 
Hunting Songs are harmonious and sweet; profound and full of anima- 
tion are, the Last Consolation, and the song of Re-union before the 
Battle. But who can express the sublime beauty of the Prayer during 
the Battle. Prostrate on the earth the young hero exclaims :— 


“« Father, I invoke thee! 
I am involved in clouds of vapour from the warring mouths of fire, | 
The lightnings of those thunderbolts flash around me. 
Ruler of battles, I invoke thee! 
Father, lead me on. 


«« Father, lead me on! 
Conduct me to victory ; conduct me to death ! 
Lord, I recognize thy will! 
Lord, conduct me as thou wilt! 
God! I acknowledge thee ! 


“* God, I acknowledge thee! 
As in the autumnal whisper of the leaves, 
So in the storm of the battle. 
Thee. primeval fountain of grace, I recognize ! 
Father, oh, bless me ! 


“¢ Father, oh, bless me ! 
Into thy hands I command my life! 
Thou can’st take it away, thou did'st give it: 

In living and in dying, bless me! 
Father, I worship thee! 
_ « Father, I worship thee ! 


for the goods of this world ; 
akan A sere Por be we defend with the sword, 
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If the blood flow from my opened veins, 
God, I resign myself! 
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This is the literal and of course most inadequate translation; Mr. 
Richardson’s metrical one is as follows :— 


‘* Father, I call on thee! 
While the smoke of the firing er.velops my sight, 
And the lightnings of slaughter are wing’d on their flight, 
Leader of Nettles, I call on thee! 
Father, oh lead me! 


«« Father, oh lead me! 
Lead me te vict’ry, or lead me to death! 
Lord, I yield to thee my breath ! 
Lord, as thou wilt, so lead me! 
God, I acknowledge thee. 
“* God, I acknowledge thee ! 
In the grove where the leaves of the autumn are fading, 
As here ’mid the storms of the loud cannonading. 
Fountain of love, I acknowledge thee ! 
Father, oh bless me ! 


*< Father, oh bless me ! 
I commit my life to the will of heaven, 
For thou canst take it as thou hast given. 
In life and death, oh bless me ! 
Father, I praise thee! 


“ Father, I praise thee ! 
This is no strife for the goods of this world ; 
For prime alone is our banner unfurl’d. aii 
hus, falling or conquering, I praise ! 
God, I yield myself to thee! 


** God, I yield myself to thee ! | 
When the thunders of battle are loud in their strife, 
And my opening veins pour forth my life, 
God, I yield myself to thee! 
Father, I call on thee ! ”°—Richardson's Translation. 


The metre, the language, the verse, all correspond with the ideas. 
Charles Maria Weber has set this prayer to vocal music in such a 
measure and style, that the thoughts and the melody are one and the 
same. Every speech is a thought—every bar is a sentiment. 

The Lamentation, and the Sonnet to the King, have not the same 
freshness and purity of form; but the beautiful song of the Cavaliers 
makes ample amends. Replete with sweet, melancholy, and tender 
emotions, is the sonnet entitled, Adieu to Life, ¢ ‘at the time 
when he was severely wounded. 


* FAREWELL TO LIFE. 
Written in the night of the 17th and 18th of June, as I lay, severely wounded 
and helpless in a wood, expecting to die. 


«« My deep. wound burns; ) ips quake in death,— 
7 "T delay, fisting beertaion tei 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 
Lord, to thy will I yield my parting breath! 


“ Yet man ray er i Sf : eye 


. And must life’s . 
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** And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
_ And now adored as freedom, now as love, 
Stands in seraphic guise, befére me now ; 
“ And as my fading senses fade away, 


It beckons me, on high, to realins of endless day!” _ 
Richardson's Trransliition. 


The Wild Hunting of Liitzow is a complete whirlwind of thoughts; 
that flash and blaze like lightning. It may be called the Marseillois 
Hymn of Germany. It is another song of Aristogeiton. 

During the war of Germany against the French, it appeared that a 
spirit of discord, views of interest, and provincial antipathies, were 
likely to impede the progress of the sacred contest. Kérner’s poems 
were admirably well adapted to raise the minds of men from all low 
feelings of selfishness to a noble sacrifice of private interest to the 
public good: with this view was Our Conviction written. 

This Poem contains the following passage, which we render literally— 

“ That battle is not easy which virtue must maintain for victory ; 
so great a good mast be conquered with severe toil; before an angel 
can soar to heaven,the heart of a man is broken in death. Let false- 
hood raise her temples in this life of delusions, and let the impious 
worldlings tremble and quail at the aspect of fortitude and virtue, and 
stand in the dizziness of ignorance before the people which rouses 
them from their lethargy; let them call themselves brothers, and 
lacerate each other with implacable hatred; we shall not waver. 
Thou shalt beat down tyranny, and give freedom to thy people.” | 

In another poem this modern Tyrtzus thus writes in a strain well 
calculated to affect a German heart :— 

“ Let hell roar and threaten; the tyrant enthrals us not; he can- 
not rob heaven of its stars; our star still rises; death may take away 
our generous youth ; the will dies not ; and the heroic bloom of German 
blood shall glow as the dawn of freedom advances.” 

Full of enthusiasm, and of bitter reproof, against those wretches 
who were never truly alive, and who, through baseness, abandon the 
just revenge of their country, and indeed against all sluggards and 
poltroons, is the song called Donzelli (men and boys). 

_ Phe song To the Sword is wonderful, both in respect to the inven- 
tion and to the time of its composition; it was written by Korner, 
as has been stated, a short time before his death. Beautiful, heroic 
and novel is the idea of giving form and life to the weapon; and of 
representing it as speaking to him and he to it, as toa mistress. The 
moment of battle is to be that of their marriage. There is an inex: 
' pressible poetic beauty in this discourse, in which is expressed the 
ardent desire to enter into the warlike combat. We have seen no 
adequate translation of it; the best appeared some time ago in Black- 
wood’s Magazine.. Mr. Richardson’s we cannot admire. 


national work ; it is this character which has established the glory of 
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among the finest productions of her literature, she has reason to be 
proud of them. 

It is but a very few of the poems that have been mentioned that 
Mr. Richardson has thought proper to translate; had we been satis- 
fied with the manner in which he has performed his task, we should 
much have regretted the absence of many of the lyrical compositions 
of this enthusiastic poet. A complete translation of every thing that 
is valuable in Kérner’s work, ought to be given in two volumes, which 
are published at the price of fifteen shillings. 








ANONYMOUS CRITICISM. 


Ir is amusing to see how invariably the private interests of some 
individuals are identified with the public good. Mr. Buckingham, 
the projector of a new weekly newspaper, called the Sphynx, having 
made his own name familiar in the mouths of people, cannot understand 
why others should not court the same notoriety ; and because he thinks 
it will be a favourable feature of his new periodical, to avow himself 
in the most public manner possible, he has discovered that it is a foul 
stain upon the periodical literature of England, that every editor does 
not print his name in the title page, and that of his contributor at the 
close of each article. Thisis so egregious an example of the behaviour 
of the fox who had lost his tail, that we cannot but exclaim, Immortal 
sop—thou hast written for all ages, and for every variety and com- 
plexity of human nature. This we doubt not very meritorious editor 
and traveller is one of those persons alluded to above; if he is injured, 
it is not so much the insulated injury of an individual, it is the prin- 
ciple; it is to guard against the precedent; it is the general weal of 
the country, of all mankind, for which he stands up; ifhe hasa scheme, 
it is not that he may put money in his pocket, but that wrong-doers. 
may be shamed, that the poor deluded world may be undeceived, and 
its interests be protected. Should it be desirable even that pecuniary 
aid be requested of the world, it is, that individuals may mark their 
reprobation of injustice, and by administering a balm to a private 
wound, show their sense of the violation of public rights. It is jut 
so with this paper; somebody left the Editor, in India, five hundred 
pounds as an injured man; another person would have applied it 
as he judged best for his interests, without saying any thing about 
it, but Mr. Buckingham would not appropriate “ the smallest por- 
tion of such a free-will offering to any but a strictly public purpose ;” 
of course there is nothing private in the proceeds of a successful 
newspaper. The free-will offering was not, however, sufficient for 
a speculation of such magnitude; he consequently looked round for 
other free-will offerings, and finding more friends disposed to assist 
him in behalf of the public, he adds, as he says, their “ mites” to his 
own “ talent,” and has thus been enabled “to launch his adventurous 
bark” all for the improvement of newspapers and mankind. We 
should, however, have Tet this pass ; the public might or might not have. 
seen through all this disinterestedness ; but the agitation of the ques- 
tion of the utility and propriety of anonymous criticism, though very 
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imperfectly, and indeed absurdly, discussed by the editor of this 
Sphynx may be useful; his boast of himself and his charges against 
others, may serve as a peg, on which to hang a few remarks on the 
subject of our own craft. In the following passage will be found the 
substance of Mr. Buckinghami’s remarks on this subject ; if that can 
have substance, which is little else but a flatulency :— 

“From the anonymous character of nearly all the periodical criti- 
cism of England, personal responsibility can scarcely be said to be 
incurred by any writer in the principal Reviews.  - 

** Iu France, and many other countries which we are accustomed to 
regard as much behind our own in manliness of character and freedom 
of government, the greatest men have never scrupled to affix their 
names to the boldest articles contributed by them tothe Révue Ency- 
clopédique, and other periodicals of the Continent; few of which, 
indeed, are without the names of the principal editor and his collabo- 
rateurs imprinted on their titles. But in England, so constantly 
boasting of the courage and the virtue of its public men, a contributor 
may write, and an editor may admit, the most assassin-like and mur- 
derous attacks on the private character of an absent individual, 
inflicting upon his name a stigma, which it shall need a whole life to 
wipe entirely away: and to whom, either legally, or morally, is the 
guilt of allthis imputed? To a mere publisher, or sometimes even to 
an obscure printer, neither of whom, in nine cases out of ten, are 
participators in the slightest degree of any portion of the iniquity for 
which they are so unjustly made the sufferers in reputation, in fortune, 
and even in personal incarceration and disgrace. 

' “ If the Quarterly Review, under its new editor, or the Edinburgh, 
under its old, were each to contain the most flagrant outrage on justice 
and truth, what sort of retribution would that be which should con- 
sign the innocent printers of these periodicals to adungeon? And yet 
this is both the law and the practice. Messrs. Shackell and Arrow- 
smith have been the scape-goats for the sins of the John Bull; and 
some equally innocent persons; we believe, have been made to suffer for 
the offences of The Age. But the question constantly presents itself— 
Would the secret conductors of the public journals of England (for 
secret they are to the world in general, if no specific aud open avowal 
of their names be made) dare to commit the outrages, which many of 
them still do, and which all may commit with impunity, if theirseveral 
works bore upon their fronts the names of those by whom they were 
severally edited and conducted ?—If they would so dare, then their 
withholding their names, and permitting other men to be visited with 
the execrations of society, or the terror of the law in their stead, isa 
piece of injustice which no terms can sufficiently condemn, If they. 
would not so dare, what language can adequately characterise the 
baseness and the cowardice of putting on the air of a fearless bravado, 
and defying their antagonists to the field; and then, while these are 
open to all their weapons, covering themselves in impenetrable armour, 
and after inflicting on their victim deep and empoisoned wounds, 
escaping through the throng in mask, and leaving their armour-bearers 
to suffer all the weight of the punishment which the treason so well 


deserves, but which the traitor alone should bear? __, | 
_ © This is a practice so disgraceful in its nature, that all who wish to. 
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purge the periodical literature of England from the stain, should assist 
in effecting its removal. It would come with a better grace from the 
editors themselves; and we beg to suggest to all who believe the pub- 
lications they conduct, to be such as are honourable to themselves, 
and useful to mankind, whether they do not do injustice to their own 
characters by remaining behind a veil, and thus depriving themselves 
of the reward which those who think and feel with them are ever 
ready to bestow. If they consider that such open avowals would 
deprive their several works of the charm which mystery alone can give 
them, they are then abettors of a system of deception, quite as gross 
as that practised in many of the most popular periodicals, where authors 
are known to review their own books, and, for the favour thus rendered. 
to the editor, in the saving to him of labour and expense, permitted 
to praise themselves and their labours without restraint. 
“ It is really high time that this disreputable system of fraud and 
juggle should be exposed; and we call upon all who wish to see 
political and literary criticism purified from the hypocrisy, and 
selfishness, and personal favour or dislike, and party spirit, and 
insincerity, which characterizes it, to unite with us in this labour: 
when, if a sense of its importance to the interests of truth and morality. 
should be insufficient to effect its reform, we will gladly assist in 
getting some public spirited individual to introduce an act of the 
legislature, compelling the affixing of the name of the real editor of 
every periodical on its title; instead of the obscure, and often, we 
believe, fictitious, names of the proprictors in the secret records of the 
Stamp Office; or the still humbler and less known names of the printer 
and publisher occupying the lowest corner of the paper, and scarcely 
seen or regarded by one reader out of a thousand. We are as friendly 
as any living being can be, to the utmost freedom of the press, here, 
and every where, persuaded as we are that, if equally permitted by 
all parties, its influence must be destructive only of evil, and promotive 
only of good. But it is no infringement of that liberty, though it 
would be a great additional security for its jast exercise, to call on 
every man to state what he has. to say in his own. proper name, to 
answer for his. expressions in his own proper person; or, at least, if 
that be inconvenient as it regards every individual paragraph or con- 
tribation to the columns of a periodical, to call on every editor, who 
acts as a censor on the writings of those who. furnish materials for 
his pages, to give his name at least to the world, and submit. himself 
to all the responsibility which such. a charge inevitably involves. We 
say distinctly, that he who is afraid to do. this, is unwerthy of his trust ; 
and if other motives than those of fear deter him, he ought to re- 
linquish his charge.” | 
It appears from this, first of all, that responsibility can 
searcely be said to be incurred by any of the reviewers. Can Mr. 
Buckingham give us a reason why personal: responsibility should. be 
incurred? Does it conduce to the investigation of truth, or the 
correction of error, that the detected plagiarist, or the wrong-headed 
reasoner, or any other person who may fancy that he is aggrieved, 
should be enabled immediately to resort to readiest weapon, the 
<ceneets ad hominem: the short cat to a conclusion—persoval 
violence. If a party conceiving himself injured. wishes. for redress, 
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dees Mr. Buckingham recommend the adjustment by law—or that by 
pistol? There is always a party legally liable, if twelve men ean be 
found who will say wrong has been done: but this, it seems, is poor re- 
tribution. Does Mr. Buckingham, the public-spirited and disinterested 
citizen, does he want retribution ?—has he yet to learn, that the law 
is not instituted for the retribution, but the prevention of crime? and. 
that as long as there is a party liable, without whose participation the 
rime cannot exist, that all is done which is necessary to be done, 
except for the satisfaction of vindictiveness? Where is the monstrous 
injustice complained of, though the party liable to be punished is not 
the actual inditer of the injurious words? If he did not write—he pub- 
lished ; and that, with a knowledge of the state of the law. Where 
then is the harm of neither editor nor writer in a periodical being 
ordinarily responsible in person for articles either approved or ecom- 
posed by them? The usefulness of this public irresponsibility will 
be shown: we say public, for the parties are always amenable amongst 
each other. If a publisher finds he has to deal with a dangerous 
editor, he knows how to dissolve the partnership—or to guard agaiast 
his own loss. . 

Mr. Buckingham talks of a person daring to write with his name 
that which he would write anonymously—as if courage or temerity were 
the only thing @pncerned. He must be, as we believe he is, with all 
his travelling, v@ry ignorant of the world, if he does net know that 
men dare do mahiy things which they do not like to do—that inconve- 
niences might gp felt by expressing your opinion of your neighbour's 
book which havg nothing whatever to do with physical courage. There 
is no reason ongearth why, of two individuals moving in the same 
society, one shopld not expose the literary errors, or condema the 
opiniens of the gther: nevertheless, we all know it would never be 
done, were Dr. p- aware that the day after he had appreciated the 
value of Mr. B.% talents and acquirements at a very low rate, and 
pat his name to te censure, that he would sit opposite to him at dinner 
at Mr.C.’s. Th may be thought but a slight désagrdment in a social 
party by some, arg] certainly it has nothing to do with daring ; for per- 
haps Dr. A. neith?r cares for, nor fears, Mr. B. a rush—nevertheless the 
erstique would naver be written. Dr. A. would respect his own ease, 
and would not #sk the disturbing or the frigidifying of any social 
circle. And pray where is the use of Mr. B. knowing that his censor 
is the identical Ig. A.? Is he any better? Is the publie any better 
for the knowledg3? On the contrary—the public runs a chance on 
one hand of not iging informed, and on the other hand, of losing, by 
the broils and qu: frels of the learned world, which are ouly calculate 
to warp their inqvisies and interrupt their pursuits. Mr. Buckingham, 
probably, underst§nds little of all this: he has been master of a 
vessel—has travelfed about Asia in a turban; and then astonished the 
Indian. world by ,setting up as an oracle. This is a kind of life 
unsuited to prepare either + example a 2 reformer of the literary 

ics of so hi a civilised eountry as this. vat 
Te quotes an iedoun which shows as forcibly the strength of his. 
own. i nee, 2° it does the weakness of his ease. He quotes, 
fc 


I 
orgooth! the con nental reviews, and especially the Révue Hn- 
cyelog ique. Is he not. aware that the latter work is the tamest 
weed that grows ?—that it is so considered. by every literary marin this, 
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country ‘—that it never contains a bold article at all?—that it is 
little more than a mere nomenclature of literature; that is scarcely 
read at all in France, where the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
are eagerly sought after ?—that its pompous list of collaborateurs is 
mere puffery?—that it is customary for French literati to lend their 
names to a title-page, while the real drudgery is done by a few scrubs ? 
Look at the articles that Sismondi has sometimes written in this 
very review, and then compare them with the animated productions of 
very inferior men in this country, who write with the unshackled 
freedom of our periodical press. As to the other continental reviews, 
the most celebrated hy much are those of Germany, where the names 
of the writers are not mentioned. In fact, it is in Germany alone, 
afer England, that periodical criticism has at all flourished, and by 
this very cause, which this same Oriental philosopher would speak to 
Mr. Hume that he may get destroyed. 

The Parisians have long been anxious to get up a review on the plan 
of our Edinburgh, and they have always failed in securing this most 
essential point—concealment of names—the entrepreneurs have never 
been able to meet with a set of men of a character to conceal their 
own glory. A Parisian cannot withstand a success: if his paper 
or pamphlet is making a noise, he must run and tell all the world; 
thus disclosing himself, his friends, his party ; and reducing the work in 
which he writes to that enviable state that this writer so strenuously 
recommends. ’ 

Does Mr. Buckingham know why he approves the vote by ballot? 
It is not that men, in thousands of cases, dare not vote as they think 
—but that they will not—they prefer to be on good terms—not to be 
at enmity—with this or that person, to acting up to an opinion. 

The experiment of avowed criticism has been tried in England. 
Cumberland commenced a review called The London, the principle of 
which was to affix the name of the writer to each article. It proved 
worthless, and crawled over, we believe, not more than a wretched year 
of existence, and then died: just as the Sphynx Atropos, or Death’s- 
head moth, flutters a day or two, and_then sinks into dust. 

Much has been said about the first person plural used by reviewers. 
In a well-conducted review, there is more foundation for it than half- 
informed sneerers may suppose. A review is generally the organ of a 
party-—of a body of men who, on most points, think alike ; a writer 
being a constituent of such a body, finds his sentiments and opinions 
somewhat modified by the consciousness that he is one of a party—he 
does not disguise or change his opinions, but he refrains from express- 
ing those which he is aware others acting generally with him dissent 
from. Thus a spirit of plurality interposes itself. It is the same 
with a speaker of a party in the House of Commons, or any such as- 
sembly. ‘Then again—writers subject their compositions to an editor 
—he often mixes up his opinions, or reduces those of the contri- 
butor, to a standard he approves ; it is not unlikely that the paper is 
referred to a third and a fourth friend, who is supposed to be con- 
versan; with the subject, and here are more claims to omar & 
Now how would Mr. Buckingham sign such an article —and it is 
a common case :—would he have a round-robin adorn its finis ?— 
would he have witnesses, as in wills, to testify to the iuterlinea- 
tions of the editor or the reviser? But it is needless to go into the 
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detail of the objections, when the principles of utility so plainly point 
out the excellence of the present practice. 

Our reviews, instead of being free and spirited examinations into 
the merits of a work, would, by being named, be turned into polite 
expressions of dissent, feeble hints at error, or, what is more likely, 
into downright flummery and unmeaning eulogy. Perhaps some wrong- 
headed man or other, always poking his crotchets into the eyes of the 
world, might be hasty, and captious, and disagreeable in his critiques 
—but no one would regard him: he would be thought an ill-bred 
person, who knew no better. 

It is impossible to deny that many severely unjust, and some very 
injurious articles, have been written under the present system of re- 
viewing ; and it is probable that the addition of the names of the writers 
would have altered their quality—but it would also alter and dete- 
riorate the quality of all articles. We must not look at the few cases 
of abuse, but of the abundance of use. It is contrary to the iuterests 
of a work to be either unjust or even injurious; should it, in spite of 
this interest, continue to be so—its character becomes known—and the 
venom is then innoxious. It is, in short, enough to say, that the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly Reviews are indebted for their very existence to 
the plan of anonymous criticism:—little more need be advanced on the 
subject. With that mixture of obtuseness and fluency which distin- 
guishes the controversial writing of Mr. Buckingham, he talks of Mr. 
Mill, Sir James Macintosh, Mr. Barrow, and asks, why should they 
sooner withhold their names from the articles they write in the West- 
minster, Edinburgh, or Quarterly Reviews, any more than they would 
from the works of which they are the authors, such as the“ History of 
India,” or “the Travels inChina.” Heseems totally unaware of the dis- 
tinction between criticism, and history or topography. We may ask 
him, in our turn, why he should refrain from expressing his opinion of 
an individual's talents in his presence, when at the same time he would 
be ready to give his opinion on the Catholic Question, the Corn Laws, 
or the Freedom of the Press. His answer is, first, it is not called for, 
and therefore why should I hurt a person’s feelings ; and next, though I 
have no fear of this person, I do not choose to be brought so unplea- 
santly in contact with an individual. Now, in the case of reviewing, 
the opinion és called for by the interests of literature, and by the system 
of anonymous criticism, the unpleasant contact is avoided. 

“ In larger works (says he) this system of concealment is not practised. 
Books of Travels have their authors’ names, or they would be regarded 
as of no authority whatever; Histories of countries, ancient or 
modern,—Treatises on Legislation,—Dissertations on Political Eco- 
nomy,—Reports of Law Proceedings,—Works on Art or Science,— 
even Dictionaries and Encyclopedias; in short, all works of eminence 
involving questions of fact as well as of opinion, are given to the world 
with the names and designations of their authors, or they would be 
held comparatively valueless. And yet, why should Mr. Barrow 
withhold his name from an article in the Quarterly, or Mr. Mill 
conceal his being the writer of an article in the Westminster, any more 
than the one from his ‘ Travels in China,’ or the other from his ‘ His- 
tory of India?’ Why should Sir James Mackintosh or Mr. Brougham 
be more ashamed to avow themselves the authors of 7 article in the 
Edinburgh, than the speakers of any speech in the Court of King’s 
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Bench or in Parliament? Aud if Mr. Canuing or Lord Dudley and 
Ward really communicate official secrets to the ‘ Times, why should 
they shrink from the most open announcement of their names as 
authorities for the facts, whether it be the existence of a pencil memo- 
raydum of Lord Liverpool’s—in the ‘ rais 1s TOO BAD’—uponan appli- 
cation for a pension, or any other matter? The dullest person must 
see that the principal reason is this—that Mr. Barrow and Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Canning, may dare much more anonymously 
than they could venture under their hand and seal; and that by thus. 
changing their shapes, they may escape individual identification and 
personal censure, however innumerable their errors and inconsisten- 
cies, or however much they may differ from themselves at different 
times, and on different occasions.” 

Suppose it were the case that a writer dare much more anonymously 
than in an article under his hand and seal. Where is the harm that the 
timidity of a writer should be corroberated by his being placed behind 
a shield? Who has the advantage of the artificial courage ? undoubt- 
edly the public, It does not necessarily follow, that because a critie 
dare not do in his own name that which he dare do without any name, 
that he necessarily does wrong. Junius dared not have written 
avowedly what he did secretly; and yet the world thought itself 
benefited by the publication of his letters. Many a man is quali- 
fied to expose corruption, or to denounce error, who bas neither the 
physique nor the morale of a martyr. That Mr. Buckingham’s. facts 
are on a par with his reasoning, may be seen from the following 
anecdote, which somebody has imposed upon him :— 

“Itis not long since that great expectations were excited by the 
disclosure of some gross iniquities of this description, hy means of a 
copy of the Quarterly Review, in which, it was said, Mr. Gifford had 
marked, opposite each article, the name of the author, and. the price 
paid for it; but the fact was no sooner announced, than the secret 
record was destroyed! And why? ‘There could be but one reason: 
a desire to save the names of many from just and inevitable edium;, 
though all, of course, were not likely to be so visited. But this is the 
very reason why the public at large should desire to possess them : 
that every man might bear the burden of his own sins, and no name. 
might be suffered to enjoy, either living or dead, greater honours than 
should be really due to it, after the full examination of every act and 
expression emanating from him who bore it.” 

The secret of all this attack upon anonymous criticism, we take te 
be the same which leads Mr.-Buckingham to consider his private 
matters the public cause. In his own case, he has suffered unjustly 
from an article written by an individual whe certainly would not have 
put his name to it; it is consequently clear to him that all the world 
is reached through his sides; and that until writers sign their articles, 
honesty, justice, and candour must be banished from te light of day. 
We are so well aware that this.is the pivot upon.which this at 
turns, that we should not have thought it worth while to have repe 
it, had it not, been precisely one of those calumnies with which people 
delight to run away; it is nicely adapted to delude a multitude 
f atured folks, who are always dennet at. . of any, kind, 

ad or good, and who are easily caught with high-sounding phrases 
aud lofty professions. 
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_ ABERNETHY ANTICIPATED.—Although it has been often said that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” it would scarcely be expected that the 

rescription of one of the most celebrated surgeons of the day, with respect 
to diet, should have been anticipated by the author of the Vision of Pierce 
Plowman, who wrote about the end of the fourteenth century ; but no ene 
can peruse the excellent advice contained in the following lines, without 
being struck with the resemblance to an important part of Mr. Abernethy’s 
directions, “‘ Never to drink until some time after eating.” Lord Chester- 
field's injunction of “ Always to rise from table with an appetite,” seems to 
be equally as ancient, nor was it reserved for the moderns alone to brand. 
doctors with the name of “ murderers.” 


“ Yet : pray you quoth Pierce par charite and ye can 
Any leefe leche craft, lere it me my deare, 
For some of my servaunts, and miselfe both 
Of al a wéke worke not, so our wombe aketh, 
1 wote wel, quoth Hunger, what sikenes the ayleth, 
Ye have manged over muche, and that maketh you grone, 
And I hote the, quoth Hunger, as thou thy hele wil reste, 
That thou drink no day, ere thou dine somwhat, 
Eate not, I hote the, ere hunger the taketh, 
And send the of bis sauce, to savour with thy lyppes, 
And kepe some tyl souper time, and syt not to longe, 
And ryse up.ere appetite have eaten his fyll, 
Let not Sir Surfyte syt at thy. borde, 
Leve him not for he is licherous, and lycoroug of tong, 
And after mani maner of meat his maw, is a hungred. 
And if thou diet the thus, I dare lay my eares, 
That phisike shal his farred hode, for his fode sell, 
And his cloke of Calabrie, with all the knaps of golde : 
And be fayne, by my fayth, his phisike to let 
And learne to labour with hond, for lyvelode is swete, 
For murtherers aye many leches, lorde hem amende 
They do men dye by their drinks, yer destinie it would.” 
Bd. 2550, £. 34, 


Inpran Harpiness.—-Between Rangham and Zinore, I's with. one 
of our party under a friendly banyan tree, near a tank to. refresh the bearera.; 
a young and graceful Hindoo woman sed us in her way to a temple on 
the opposite side of the lake. Concluding she had gone there on some 
religious visit, we took no further notice, but in less than half an hour she 
returned, carrying a bundle on her arm with such anxious care as arrested 
our attention. ' Mating nothing of the kind when she first passed. us, we 
inquired after the contents; smiling at the question, and removing the 

ry, she showed us a fine infant of which s a be i, — 
water side ; its birth having unexpectedly happened w 
he ma samen hither — then proceeded, The w 


transaction was. begun and. finished within the of: halé an hour. + - + 


planting, go. aside, deliver themselves, 
and retern 16 work again.” —Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 
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Persian Wuittinoton.—Sir William Ousley, in his Travels in Persia, 
says, “ It is not a little singular that in countries widely separated, and 
in various languages, the story of our English Whittington, so long the 
hero of a favourite nursery tale, has been related of several different persons.” 
On the authority of a Persian manuscript, he assigns the name of an island 
to the following anecdote:— 

© Keis, the son of a poor widow in Sirff, embarked for India, with his sole pro- 
perty, a cat. There he fortunately arrived at a time when the palace was so infested 
with mice and rats, that they invaded the king’s fuod, and persons were employed to 
drive them from the royal banquet. Keis produced his cat, the noxious animals soon 
disappeared, and magnificent rewards were bestowed on the adventurer of Sir&f, who 
returned to that city ; and afterwards, with his mother and brothers, settled in the 
island, which, from him, bas been denominated Keis, or according to the Persians, 


Keish. ; 
* The worthy Florentine, (Sir William adds,) ‘ Messer Ansaldo degli Ormauni,’ 


was indebted to feline assistance for riches and celebrity: his two cats, ‘ due bellis- 
simi gatti, un maschio e una femmino,’ relieved the king of an island (Canaria) on 
which be had been cast by a violent tempest, from the plague of mice; and he was 
rewarded ‘ con richessimi doni.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 170. 


SETTING IN OF AN INDIAN Monsoon.—The shades of evening approached 
as we reached the ground, and just as the encampment was completed, the 
atmosphere grew suddenly dark, the heat became oppressive, and an unusual 
stillness presaged the immediate setting in of the monsoon. The whole 
appearance of nature resembled those solemn preludes to earthquakes and 
hurricanes in the West Indies, from which the east in general is providen- 
tially free. We were allowed very little time for conjecture; in a few 
minutes the heavy clouds burst over us. - - - = 1 witnessed seventeen 
monsoons in India, but this exceeded them all, in its awful appearance and 
dreadful effects. 

Encamped in a low situation, on the borders of a lake formed to collect 
the surrounding water, we found ourselves in a few hours in a liquid plain. 
The tent-pins giving way, in a loose soil, the tents fell down, and left the 
whole army exposed to the contending elements. 

It requires a lively imagination to conceive the situation of an hundred thou- 
sand human beings of every description, with more than two hundred thousand 
elephants, camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this dreadful 
storm, in a strange country, without any knowledge of high or low ground ; 
the whole being covered by an immense lake, and surrounded by thick dark- 
ness, which prevented our distinguishing a single object, except such as the 
vivid glare of lightning displayed in horrible forms.. No language can 
describe the wreck of a large encampment thus instantaneously destroyed, and 
covered with water ; amid the cries of old men and helpless women, terrified 
by the piercing shrieks of their expiring children, unable to afford them 
relief. durin this dreadful night more than two hundred persons and three 
thousand cattle perished, and the morning dawn exhibited a shocking spec- 
tacle.—Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 


form the second tribe 


rouge the 


® during thi ; 
the arms of the inmate are placed over the door of the house to prevent the 
intrusion of another husband. These wes are attended with fewer | 
; pak be: imcaineds-theceite: 
nominates the father of the child 3 and he is obliged te provide for! it—- 
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Hospitat ror tHE Dums.—The Banian hospital at Surat is a most 
remarkable institution ; it consists of a large plot of ground, enclosed with 
high walls ; divided into several courts or wards, for the accommodation of 
animals ; in sickness they are attended with the tenderest care, and find a 
peaceful asylum for the infirmities of age. When an animal breaks a limb, 
or is otherwise disabled from serving his master, he carries him to the hos- 
pital ; and, indifferent to what nation or caste the owner ma belong, the 

atient is never refused admittance. If he recovers, he cannot be reclaimed, 

t must remain in the hospital for life, subject to the duty of drawing water 
for those pensioners debilitated by age or disease from procuring it for them« 
selves. t on visit, the hospital contained horses, ioalon oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; with an aged tortoise, who 
was known to have been there for seventy-five years. The most extraordinary 
ward was that appropriated to rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin : 
the overseers of the hospital frequently hire beggars from the streets, for 
a stipulated sum, to pass a night among the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the 
express condition of suffering them to enjoy their feast without molestation.— 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 


American TrRavELLinc.—June 7th, at three in the morning, the steam- 
boat (which was of immense size, and on the high eg onm system ) arrived 
at Albany, having come one hundred and sixty miles in seventeen hours, 
including stoppages. I found that, unluckily, the mail coach had left the 
place just before our arrival, so I booked myself in an accommodation-stage, 
which was to reach Boston (a distance of one hundred and sixty miles) in 
three days, and entered the wretched looking vehicle, with a heavy heart, at 
eight o'clock. - - = - The machine in which I travelled was slow and 
crowded. ‘The proprietor had undertaken to let us rest at night on the road ; 
but we found that his notions of rest were very imperfect, and that his night 
was one of the polar regions. - - - - Having partaken of a wretched 
dinner at Sand falas we arrived about one in the morning at Cheshire, where 
we were to sleep. 

By dint of most active exertion, I secured a bed to myself, the narrow 
dimensions of which precluded the possibility of participation, and plunged 
into it with all possible haste, as there was not a moment to be lost. Secure 
in “single blessedness,” I was incredibly amused at the compliments of 
nocturnal arrangement which passed around me among my Yankee com- 

anions. They were nine in number, and occupied by triplets, the three 
other beds which the room contained. Whether it was with a view of pre- 
serving their linen unrumpled, or of enjoying greater space, I cannot tell ; 
but certain it is, that they divested themselves of clothing to a degree not 
y practised in Europe. A spirit of accommodation appeared to prevail; 

and it seemed to be a matter of indifference, whether to occupy the lateral 
portions of the bed, or the warmer central position, except in one instance, 
where a gentleman protested against being placed next to the wall, as he was 


in the habit of chewing tobacco in his sleep! 
At four o'clock in the morning we fn set off, and, as much rain had 


fi in the night, the roads were in a ful state. The coach company 
poser sapiilatied iste eye passen inside, one on the top, (which, from its 
conyex form, is a very ous situation,) and three on the box, besides 


the coachman, who sat on the knees oe aa verter middle man—an 
uneasy burden, i the-intense heat of the weather. — 
It matters little to the American driver where he sits ; he is indeed, in all 


: from his t-coated in 
He’ Bair one ome extremely dexterous in the art of ving, though 
} dressed in aniped ealico-fuchet, ‘and an old otrie hat, alternatily 





Sich tarerising aniity careless of the bones of his passengers, and confident 
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in his skill and tesoutees, hé seruplés not frequently to gallop his coach d¥er 
corderoy roads, (so called from being fotmed(of the trunks of trees laid trans- 
ere er dash it round corners, and through holes that would appal the 
heart of thre stoutest English coachman, however elated by gin, or irritated 
by + Leones I was once whirled along one of these roads, when the leathers 
(barbarous substitutes for springs) which supported the carriage, gave way 
with a sudden shock. The undaunted driver instantly sprang from his box, 
tore a steke from a rail fence by tlre road-side, laid it across under the body 
of the coach, and was off again before I properly recovered the use of my 
senses, which were completely bewildered by the jolting I had undergone. 
I can compare it to nothing but the butt of ulus, without the nails. 
When the lash and but-end of the whip fail him, he does not seruple to use 
his foot, as the situation of his seat allows thé application of it to his 
wheelers. - + + + & 

We dined at New Salem at six, and arrived at Petersham, where we were 

to sleep, at twelve o'clock at night, having been twenty hours coming sixty 
miles. 
Though tired and disgusted with my journey, the prospect of a short respite 
from this state of purgatory, was embittered during the last few miles, by 
alarrn at the idea of passing thé night with one, if not two, 6f my fellow- 
travellers ; and I internally resolved tather to sléep upon the for. 

After a desperate athuggie, I sucteéded, to my great joy, in seéuring a bed 
for myself, not, however, without undergoing 4 sévete objugation from the 
landlady, who could not understand such wnacéoinmodating selfishness. 
Short were our slumbers. By the rigid ordet of the proprietor, We were 
turned out the next morning at three, and purstted our joutney.~—De Roos's 
Personal Narrative. , 


Ursixt Errcurtsm.—Bears abound in many mountainous tracts of Hin- 
dostan: its natural history is too well known to need a description; but 
Captain Williamson mentions sonie traits in their character of less publicity. 
This gentleman says, it has often been in his way to see the operation of 
bears, and he is confident that no animals are more cruel, more fierce, nor 
faore implacable. Such as have suffered under their brutality have, in all 
instances within his knowledge, borne the proofs of haying upeerwne the 
most dilatory torments, some having their bones macerated with little breaking 
of the skin; with others, the flesh was sucked away into long fibrous 
remnants; and in one instance the most horrid brutality was displayed. 

Whilst stationed at Dacca, Captain Williamson went with a’party several 
tithes to Tergong, about five miles from thence: They had on many occasions 
seen bears among the wild mango tops, and did not consider them so 
dangerous, until one day, returning with another gentleman hunti 
some hog-deer, they heard’ a most lamentable outcry in the cover throng 
which they had to - ; being provided with guns and 3 they alighted, 
not doubting but a leopard was attacking some poor wou ontan _ They met 
a poor woman, whose fears had deprived her of and whose senses 
were just flitting: she, however, collected herself sufficiently to pronounce the 
word bauloo, which signifies a bear. She led them with caution to'a spot not 
more than fifty yards distant, where they found her ausband ¢; tendea on the 
ground, his hands and feet sucked, and red_into a perfec 3. th 
teguments of the limbs in general drawn from under the skin, a 
mostly laid bare ; the skin of it h down »bviou 
by the talons: What was most ¥ rfu 













pale. 
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Rovat Famiciaritixs.—Queen Elizabeth gave sobriquets, or nicknames, 
to her ministers and favourites. Burleigh was her Spirit ; Walsingham, her 
Moon ; Lady Norris, her own Crow. Two of these epithets occur in a letter 
from her peer Davison, to Lords Burleigh and Walsingham in October, 
1586, immediately after their arrival at Fotheringay, for the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and which presents a curious example of the opinions then 
entertained on a journey of eighty miles. Davison says, he is “ iall 
commanded by her majesty to signify to you both, how greatly Hay dot 
long to hear how her Spirit and Moon do find themselves after so foul and 
szerajemes a journey,” i.e. from London to Fotheringay.—Nicolas’s Life of 

vison. 


Ancetic Empassy.—The Commons in a petition to Henry the Sixth, 
in 1449, entreating him to enact, that neither fairs nor markets should in 
future be held on Sundays, to support their wishes, recite the following 
message “‘ sent by our Lord Crist, his myld Moder, Seynt John the Baptist, 
and Seynt Peter, by an aungell in mannes likenesse to King Harry the Second 
at Cardyf, the Sonday next after Estur day, seid in this maner fourme : 
‘ We gret the well, comaundyng stedfastlych that ther be no merketts in thy 
places of thy Roialme, ne other servile werkes, don uppon Sondays, out 
take tho things that be to use of mete and drynke alonly ; the which precept 
yf thou wilt kepe, which that thse begynne, thou shalt graciously eende. 
This y write in the Cronicle of Polichronicon the vij boke the xxij capitle.” 


Eanrty Aportion or TueatricaL Costuwre.—That the adoption of cos- 
tume in scenic representations is at least as old as the time of Edward the 
Fourth, is evident from the fact, that the ordinance in that reign regulating 
the apparel of every class of people, contains an exception in favour of 
‘€ Pleyers in their Enterludes.” 


Most eExtTraorpinary Document !!!—The magazines and newspapers 

vely inform us, that “The Secret. Treaty concluded in 1670, between 
Charles II, and Louis XIV. which has never been seen, and the very ex- 
istence of which has been only surmised, wiil be exhibited by Dr. Lingard in 
the forthcoming volume of his History of England.” They do not, how- 
ever, explain the machinery by which the learned historian beeame aware 
of its contents; or the process by which an unseen article is to be exhibited. 
The compositors must, doubtlessly, be blindfolded ; and there can be no 
doubt, that the os ane ei, as well as the parties who attested it, 
were also hood-winked on the occasion. But though we are now to be fa- 
voured with the publication of a treaty which has never heen seen, greater 
historical miracles have often been ormed, by other agency, in the pab- 
lication of treaties and charters, whicly never existed, instead of their “ very 
existence being only surmised.” 

Puncriiious Watsenarsee Jower tribes ‘ow! row one not so aH 
pulous as the higher about w eat, or W touch ; especiall 
ee as deinen: at a distarice from their families, 
and out of ight of their priests, many divest themselves of these nice ideas 
ef purity. | Geetecianinn with Hameaiennd, Gontenlp: Ane 60:0 veep 
serupulous: an English table, covered with a variety of food, is necessarily 

of servants of different castes to attend oh yw 


, and Bombay, a Hindoo will not remove a 
been defiled with beef, © Ree umpaatinenyee§ a plate ted 
nor will a Parsee take. one on which is hare or a 


Parsee 
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Ice-Boats.—There are several old ships in the harbour, chiefly in a half 
sunken state. On board one of them I saw what is called an ice-boat. It 
is about twenty-three feet in length, resting on skates: one attached to 
each end of a strong cross-bar, fixed under the fore-part, and the remaini 
one to the bottom of the rudder, which supports the stern of the v F 
Her mast and sail are similar to those of a common boat. Being placed on 
the ice when the lake is sufficiently frozen over, she is brought into play. 
Her properties are wonderful, and her motion is a She can not 
only sail before the wind, but is actually capable of beating to windward. 
It requires an experienced hand to manage her, particularly in tacking, as 
her extreme velocity renders the least motion of the vessel of the utmost 
consequence. A friend of mine, a lieutenant in the navy, assured me that 
he himself last year had gone the distance of twenty-three miles in an hour ; 
and he knew an instance of an ice-boat having crossed from York to Fort 
Niagara (a distance of forty miles) in little more than three quarters of an 
hour. This will be readily believed, when we reflect on the velocity which 
such a vessel must acquire when driven on skates before the wind. These 
boats are necessarily peculiar to the lakes of Canada.—De Roos’s Personal 


Narrative. 


Empress Maria THeresa AND THE Duc pet Cuorseut.—The duke re- 
turned again to the subject which had occasioned this discussion, inveighing 
in strong terms, against the obstinacy of the empress queen's temper ; to 
demonstrate which, he related the following story: ‘ While I was ambas- 
sador at Vienna, the siege at Olmutz was formed. Just before one of my 
audiences, a courier arrived to acquaint her majesty that the place was hard 
pressed ; this news she imparted to me. I told her that affairs seemed to go 
very indifferently, and advised her to consult some of her generals about 
repairing the fortifications of her capital, not then in ied’ order.’ She 
answered, ‘ That she would defend them to the utmost, and then retire 
from town to town, till she came to the last village in Hungary ;’ to which 
she added, turning to me, ‘Sir, would you follow me there?’ ‘ My 
cease service, (I replied,) should attend your majesty to the utmost ; but 

cannot answer that the king my master would go quite so far with you. 
How would your majesty act when you were driven to that extremity?’ 
‘ I would,’ Ps said, ‘ send the King of Prussia a challenge to meet me in 
a post-chaise with musket, powder, and ball; thus would we decide the 

uatrel in person.’ She would have kept her word, (added the duke,) yet I 
ave persuaded her to give up Regal Prussia upon the future treaty.”— 
Thackeray's Life of Lord Chatham.—lWe shall. fulfil our promise of 
returning to this work in our next number. | 


Insect Sacactty.—The banbul tree affords a curious specimen of insect. 
sagacity, in the caterpillars’ nests suspended by thousands to the branches. 
This little animal, conscious of its approaching change, and the necessity of. 
security in its helpless state as a chrysalis, instinctively provides itself a straps 
mansion during that metamorphosis. As a caterpillar, it is furnished wi 
very strong teeth ; with them it saws off a number of thorns, the shortest 
about an inch long, and glues them together in a conical form, the points all 
tending to one direction, the extremity a the longest and 
sharpest. This singular habitation is composed of t twenty thorns, for 
the exterior, lined with a coat of silk, similar to the cone of the‘silk-worm, 
pore Ne 6 the tree by a strong ligament of the same material. In this 
asylum + edasmemramagy Foe to its long repose ; and, armed with such 
formidable weapons, bids defiance to birds, beasts, and serpents, gr. 
otherwise devour it. When the season of emancipation arrives, and the 


salon its chert lived plonsuren--Forkor'e Ortedel Mesaiee sate 
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KanoarooW accery.—One of the largest tame kangaroos I have seen in the 
country is domiciled: here, and a mischievous wag he is, creeping and snufling 
cautiously toward a stranger, with such an innocently expressive countenance, 
that roguery could never be surmised to exist under it—when, having obtained 
as he thinks a sufficient introduction, he claps his forepaws on your shoulders, 
(as if to caress you,) and raising himself suddenly upon his tail, administers 
such a well-put push with his hind-legs, that it is two to one but he drives you 
heels over head! This is all done in what he considers facetious play, with 
a view to giving you a hint to examine your pockets, and see what bon-ons 
you have got for him, as he munches cakes and comfits with epicurean gout,; 
and if the door is ajar, he will gravely take his station behind your chair at 
meal-time, like a lackey, giving you an admonitory kick every now and then, 
if you fail to help him as well as yourself.—T'wo Years in New South Wales. 


PortucuEsE Lapies.—The Portuguese ladies, even of the higher class, 
I believe, do not pay much attention to the cultivation of intellectual accom- 
plishments ; at least we hear strange stories of the deficiency of the most 
rudimental instruction among them. We had little opportunity ourselves of 
forming an opinion on the fact—and still less on that of the higher matters of 
manners and morals; with respect to which last we should not place much 
reliance on the accounts that are gotten from others, for the subject is one on 
which there is always exaggeration: Besides, ce n'est pas l'affaire des honnétes 
gens—not at least of a passing stranger, who may be well content to worship 
the outward and visible loveliness of this class of objects without troubling 
himself with speculations upon matters on which, perhaps, we judge best 
when we judge least. For after all, the fashions and habits of the country, 
though they affect not at all the obligation of any one moral duty, necessarily 
form a material element in estimating the moral pravity indicated by the 
violation of it. In the instance of women, too, there are other considerations 
besides those of mere gallantry, which should always suggest a gentler tone of 
animadversion on their errors. At all times, I believe, we shall find women 
as good as the practice and precept of the men will allow them t» be; thcir 
morality indeed, in its reaction, exercises a most momentous influence upon 
our own ; but the tone of it is always in the first instance taken from the other 
sex; and this circumstance should in mere justice be suffered to lighten a 
little the burden of their responsibility. 

Of their persons we had abundant means of observation ; and up to the 
last, saw nothing to change the very favourable impression we had received 
on arriving.— Rambles in Madeira. 


Tue Anoricines or New Soutn Wates.—They are not over delicate 
in their food at any time, but more particularly when hunger presses; grubs, 
snakes, stinking whales, and even vermin, being then all eagerly gobbled 

,—so that when every other resource fails, like the monkey tribe the 

their breakfasts off each other. In hunting the kangaroo, emu, an 

opossum, they display great quickness of sight and sagacity, often walking 
up close to the two former by ing from tree to tree, and spearing them 
before they are aware of the vicinity of their enemy.—On ing through 
the wood, they examine every tree with a hole or hollow limb in it, and 
also all the adjacent trees, for marks of the opossum’s claws ; because the 

often run up a neighbouring tree and jump to the one wherein 
their retreat is, to avoid being traced. On the claw-marks being discerned, 
they ee up by successive notches in the et eee t toe in; 
and the hole, it with a long stick, the feel of which when 
it reaches the bottom of the hole, tells them whether there is an o m 


there or not. If they cannot now reach. the cpo with their hand, they 
cut a hole a little way above it, then wel sane to make it hide its 
head, thrust in their hand, and seizing the by the tail, pull it out, 
and-kill it by a swin; Sorte’ Gaile he’ coped te nk | 

They are having cropped by a white, on account 
of the committed and ease with which the scissors perform the 
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operation, to their usual instrument—a shell. On my first taking up m 
abode in the vicinity of some tribes in a great measure unacquainted wi 
Eutopeans, I had frequently this ceremony to perform, to amuse them, and get 
rid of their importunities ; and whenever afterwards I chanced to meet them in 
t'1e woods, they would shout loudly as soon as they saw me, and pat their heads, 
to show they were my old friends by the token of their cropped polls. Some 
were excessively alarmed on my showing them their face in a else, one old 
man looked so comically grave and terrified, that I could not help laughing ; 
and opening my mouth, I made a bite at his visionary head, as if going to 
snap it off, when he gave a sigh and a shiver—turning on one side to avoid 
the sight, but making no attempt to run away. I chen turned the glass 
constantly toward his face, witdereab way he twisted himself ; when, as if 
to hide the terrible apparition before him, he shut his eyes determinedly, 
as though he would squeeze them into his head, shivering like a man in an 
ague-fit all the while, and giving a cautious wink every now and then to 
ascertain if the goblin was gone! and there I stood with smiling lips and 
he with chattering teeth for a minute's space, till another native smoothed 
down his fears; but the anxious hurried look and forced hoarse laugh he 
afterwards gave when taking another peep, showed how little he relished 
the vision —P. Cunningham's Two Years in New South Wales. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In a few days will be published, An Historieal Narrative of Dr. Francia’s Reign in 
Paraguay. In 2 vol.8vo. Translated from the French. 

Mr. Gent, the author of a Monody on Sheridan, has now in the press a volume of 
Poems, which will include all those already published in a separate form. 

In October will be published, in two large volumes 8vo. a new edition of Dr. Cullen’s 
First Lives of the Practice of Physic, together with his Physiology and Nosology. In 
this edition will be introduced numerous Extracts from Dr. Cullen's MS. Lectures, 
hitherto unpublished, and from his printed Treatise on the Materia Medica. Edited by 
John Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. & L. 

Mr. Alexander Irvine is about to publish a Latin Grammar, with Exercises in 
Construing and Composition. 

Nearly ready, a selection from the best Italian Authors, upon the Hamiltonian 
System, with the Double Translation. 

Mr. J. C. Beltrami’s Travels to the Source of the Mississippi is nearly ready. 

A new and greatly improved: edition of Mr. Gray’s valuable Supplement to the 
Feeencegele including the New French Remediec, with numerous and important 
additions. 

A new edition of the Translation of Magendie’s Formulary for the Preparaticn and 
mode of Employing the New French Remedies, including the valuable Improvements 
and Additions in the fifth and last Paris Edition. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine; by J.G. Smith, M.D, Lecturer on State 
Medicine at the Royal Institution. Third Edition, with the Author's latest Cor- 


rections. 





WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Cary’s Law of Partnership, 8vo. 14s. ) 
Cinehtrs and Hughes’s Digested Index, 2 vols. 3/. 6s. 
Hammond’s Digested Index, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 31. 10s. 
Supplement to Ditta,8%. . .... . 
Johnson’s Tour on the Continent, 12mo. 6s. _ 


Questions on Blair’s Preceptor, 1s, 

London Gardener’s ae vol. 2, 8vo. 14s. 6d; 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 8vo. vol. 2, 15s. 

Edin Annual Register, 1825, 8vo. 15s. 

The Spirit and Manners of the Age, vol. 3, 8vo. 7%. 

Mitchel’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 6s. 

Petersdorff’s Law ts, vol, 6, Sire 6d. 

Young’s Elements of try, vol. 1. 8vo. 8. 

Clementson’s Epistles of Ignatrus and Polycarp, 8v0. 5s. 

The first Volume, of a new, History’of London, by. Thomas Allen (author of the 
History of Lambeth, with numerous Engravings of Antiquities, &c. Price 8s. 6d. bds. 
Mr. Wallis’s entertaining Lectures on y, With numerous Engravings, 


2s. 
© Mechanic's Magasine, vol, 7; with a Portrait of the King, and two hundred 


on 
Pulpit, vol. 8, containing five Portraits and upwards of two hundred Sermons, 
by the most eminent and popular divines of the day. 
The Official and Political Life of Lord Eldon. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
*(From June 24 to July 24, 1827.) 


+ 


ENGLISH FUNDS, HIGHEST. © LOWEST. LATEST. 
- ~ 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent..e..eseees Q11  ssevee 2ODH oc ceee 2IOZ = 

3 per Cent. Consols....ss.seeeese 87 Lines BSf ..+.0. 86h 
3 per Cent. Reduced .......e+e+0 B79 crvese B5f seeese 86Z ; 
34 per Cent. Reduced..eseeceeess G4 civese DUP ...se- 23h 

New 4 per Cents. ....-.sse+e005 104 ose sesvee 100% 

Long Annuities, expire 1860 04.05 20fsesee, 19}sseeee 20 
India Stock, 104 per Cent. ocvtee O88 3. 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ss.,++e+ 905.-Piteoes, 855 PIses ++ 89%. pm, 
Exchequer Bills, 2d, per day ...,++ 63s. pm....< 52s. pM.eee. 575. pm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. .....+ 93 92) wsccee 93 
Brazil ditto, ditto ..ecccecsccses GOR wsceee SOR weveee 59H 
63 
31 


Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. cesses 5B seccee 5B} 
Chilian ditto, ditto...sesessseces coccse 27 seseve 30h 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ....0- 29 sescee 26 seseee 29 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ....ss.0+. 33 OUR wccces: 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. ...ees0e GS§ cevvee G2h ccccee G62f 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ..++¢+ 103% 2.0006 102) ..000- 103 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. cesessesee 73h coceee TOR secess 73 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. .eseeeee 18 seocee 164 eesese 159 
Mexican ditto .csesccccccesccses 58 55R «occee SBR 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent...ccsseees 70 67E weceee 685 


eeoeee 2503 teeter 2524 Yo 


Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ose 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....eee 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ...+sees 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ..ceseseee 
Russian ditto, ditto. .sscccessece 
Spanish ditto, Gittd s coccecesvowes 





2B oeseve 
T6R seoves 
99 eeenetee 
WE evease 


949 eeeese 


11} eevese 


24 eeeeee 


eels 
OBE sesees 
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929 wevcee 
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97} | 
944 
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Rosert W. Moors, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 























